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AND  NOW  IT’S  INTEGRATION 

R.  G.  Walters 


A  STUDY  of  the  articles  that  have  ap- 
^  ^  pearcd  in  education  journals  during 
the  past  ten  years  reveals  a  continual  change 
in  the  educational  interests  of  commercial 
teachers.  Back  in  1926  and  1927  the  “book¬ 
keeping  approach”  was  a  subject  of  con¬ 
troversy.  About  five  years  ago  the  “social¬ 
ized  commercial  curriculum”  interested  us. 
Before  wc  fully  understood  that  term,  we 
found  ourselves  arguing  about  “consumer 
education.”  And  now  it’s  integration”! 

All  movements  in  education  have  result¬ 
ed  from  weaknesses  in  existing  educational 
practices.  The  approach  in  bookkeeping 
was  overstressed  for  several  years,  because 
the  approaches  we  had  been  using  were 
illogical.  Socialized  business  education  was 
unduly  emphasized  for  a  time  because  the 
traditional  commercial  curriculum  was 
limited  to  clerical  subjects,  and  just  now, 
consumer  education  is  getting  more  than 
its  share  of  attention,  because  heretofore 
commercial  subjects  have  been  taugbt  al¬ 
most  wholly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
employer. 

So,  too,  if  “integration”  holds  the  sjxjt- 
light  for  the  next  year  or  two,  it  will  be 
because  of  certain  weaknesses  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  program.  Much  of  our  present 
plan  of  isolating  subjects  is  unnatural  and 
unlifelike.  Too  often,  the  subject  is  first 
in  importance  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher, 
and  the  pupil  is  second.  Advocates  of  in¬ 
tegration  argue  that  the  pupil  will  never 
obtain  the  consideration  he  deserves  until 
subject  matter  is  taught  as  one  meaningful 
whole.  This  plan,  they  claim,  will  change 
the  school  from  a  subject-centered  school 
to  a  pupil-centered  school. 


.\nothcr  argument  in  favor  of  integra¬ 
tion  is  that  in  actual  life  isolated  subjects 
are  never  used.  For  example,  the  book¬ 
keeper,  in  making  his  entries,  not  only 
uses  the  principles  of  lxx)kkeeping,  but  also 
uses  arithmetic,  office  practice,  commercial 
law,  spelling,  penmanship,  and  English.  In 
practically  every  actual  life  situation  two 
or  more  subjects  are  involved.  1  Icnce,  there 
is  considerable  basis  for  the  argument  that 
subjects  that  are  naturally  used  together  in 
life  may  well  be  integrated  in  sch«K)l. 

Increase  of  Subjects 

Advocates  of  integration  may  also  (x)int 
to  the  evils  that  attend  the  continued  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  subjects,  which  is 
merely  a  way  of  disintegrating  subject 
matter.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  few 
high  schools  that  offered  commercial  cur¬ 
ricula  limited  the  work  to  Itookkeeping, 
shorthand,  typewriting,  |xrnmanship,  sjicll- 
ing,  and  commercial  arithmetic,  with  an 
occasional  school  offering  business  English 
or  commercial  law.  Now,  thirty-seven  ytars 
later,  the  numl^er  of  subjects  has  Ix-en 
more  than  doubled  by  the  addition  of  of¬ 
fice  practice,  general  business,  salesman¬ 
ship,  retail  selling,  advertising,  elementary 
accounting,  economics,  commercial  geog¬ 
raphy,  business  organization,  and  half  a 
dozen  others  that  are  only  occasionally 
taught. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  few  of  these — 
especially  economics,  salesmanship,  adver¬ 
tising,  and  retailing — cover  entirely  new 
and  much  needed  material,  others  repre¬ 
sent  mere  expansions  of  topics  formerly 
found  in  the  traditional  commercial 
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subjects.  Stenographic  office  practice,  for 
example,  is  a  highly  specialized  and  well- 
developed  course,  which  at  one  time  was  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  few  topics  in  advanced  typewriting. 
“Typewriting  for  personal  use”  and  “voca¬ 
tional  typewriting”  are  merely  offshoots  from 
general  typewriting.  So  wc  find  the  old  sub¬ 
jects  of  typewriting  disintegrated  into  “type¬ 
writing  for  vocational  use,”  “typewriting  for 
personal  use,”  and  “office  practice.” 

How  far  are  we  to  go  in  this  disintegration 
of  old  subjects?  How  far  are  we  to  go  in  the 
specialization  of  subject  matter?  We  must  soon 
call  a  halt,  partly  because  the  student  has  time, 
during  his  secondary  school  course,  to  master 
only  a  few  of  the  individual  and  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  subjects  offered;  ptartly  because  we 
have  no  assurance  that  a  student  will  remain 
in  a  highly  specialized  occupation  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  that  the  training  he  has 
received  will  not  be  wasted;  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  taxpayer  cannot  indefinitely  stand 
the  strain  of  a  constantly  increasing  tax 
burden. 

Here  is  where  integration  comes  in,  for  its 
advocates  claim  that  it  will  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subjects  and  simf^ify  the  curriculum. 
If  this  is  true,  and  if  in  addition  integration 
does  represent  actual  life  situations  and  does 
mean  the  development  of  a  pupil-centered 
school,  why  not  accept  it?  The  answer  is  two¬ 
fold  in  nature:  First,  the  term  “integration" 
is  far  too  elastic  in  meaning  to  suit  most  edu¬ 
cators;  and  second,  the  disadvantages  of  some 
foriiu  of  integration  far  outweigh  the  advan¬ 
tages.  Let  us  examine  more  carefully  the 
theory  of  integration. 

The  word  “integrate”  means  “to  form  into 


one  whde”;  hence,  the  term  “integration,” 
when  applied  to  education,  refers  to  either  a 
combination  of  individual  subjects  into  one 
whole,  or  the  application  of  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividual  subjects  to  one  life  situation.  At 
present  we  have  four  main  kinds  of  integra¬ 
tion  in  use  or  proposed.  I  say  “main  kinds,” 
for  we  actually  have  dozens  of  modifications 
and  variations  of  the  principal  types.  Two  of 
the  main  forms  represent  a  blending  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter;  whereas  the  other  two  center 
around  activity  units  or  projects. 

In  the  first  type,  one  subject  is  absorbed  by 
another,  the  combination  being  taught  under 
the  name  of  the  absorbing  subject.  The  ab¬ 
sorbing  subject  retains  most  of  its  character¬ 
istics,  whereas  the  subject  that  is  absorbed  has 
little  influence  on  the  integrated  whole.  For 
examine,  some  authorities  advocate  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  general  business  and  arithmetic, 
the  integrated  whole  to  be  known  as  “general 
business.”  What  is  actually  advocated  is  the 
absorption  of  arithmetic  by  general  business. 
Still  other  educators  argue  that  business  arith¬ 
metic  should  be  absorbed  by  the  bookkeeping 
course,  the  combination  to  be  called  “book¬ 
keeping.” 

New  Subject  Absorbs  Old  Ones 

Instead  of  one  subject’s  being  absorbed  by 
another,  two  or  more  subjects  may  have  their  | 
places  taken  by  an  entirely  new  subject  under  I 
a  new  name.  In  this  case,  the  new  subject 
docs  not  markedly  resemble  any  of  the  old 
subjects.  An  excellent  example  of  this  type  of 
integration  is  found  in  the  Held  of  social 
studies,  where  history,  civics,  and  elementary 
economics  arc  eliminated  by  some  authors 
and  teachers,  and  their  places  arc  taken  by  an 
entirely  new  subject  known  as  “social  science.” 

In  the  commercial  field,  this  type  of  integra¬ 
tion  has  made  little  appeal  so  far,  although 
there  arc  those  who  advocate  the  integrating 
of  elementary  bookkeeping  and  arithmetic,  or 
arithmetic,  elementary  bookkeeping,  and  gen¬ 
eral  business,  the  whole  to  be  called  by  some 
new  name. 

What  arc  the  objections  to  the  forms  of 
integration  just  described,  which  merely  blend 
together  two  or  more  subjects  but  do  not  re¬ 
quire  radical  changes  in  methods  of  teaching? 
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First,  integration  of  subject  matter  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  with  skill  subjects  requiring  much  drill, 
such  as  penmanship  and  beginning  typewrit¬ 
ing.  Advanced  typewriting  might  conceivably 
be  integrated  with  another  subject,  but  only 
confusion  would  result  from  an  attempt  to 
combine  beginning  shorthand  or  beginning 
typewriting  with  other  courses.  Second,  inte¬ 
gration  naturally  reduces  the  amount  of  time 
allotted  to  the  content  of  each  of  the  original 
subjects;  hence,  the  student’s  command  of  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  any  one  field  is  fragmentary  or 
wholly  negative.  Third,  it  is  difficult  to  olv 
uin  teachers  capable  of  teaching  integrated 
subject  matter.  Moreover,  if  integration 
becomes  common,  state  certification  require¬ 
ments  will  have  to  be  revolutionizxd,  and  a 
period  of  confusion  in  certification  probably 
will  result.  Fourth,  we  have  no  proof,  so  far, 
that  the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  in¬ 
tegrated  commercial  subjects  are  superior  or 
even  equal  to  the  results  obtained  from  teach¬ 
ing  isolated  subjects. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  third  type  of 
integration — the  integrated  activity  unit — ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Progressive  Education  group. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  this  form 
of  integration  and  the  first  two  ty(x;s  dis¬ 
cussed.  With  the  first  two  types,  any 
recognized  method  of  conducting  a  class — 
recitation,  socialized  recitation,  contract  plan, 
subject  unit  plan,  as  well  as  many  others — 
may  be  used;  the  essential  thing  is  that  inte¬ 
grated  subject  matter  is  substituted  for  iso¬ 
lated  subjects. 

Activity  Unit  Replaces  Recitation 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  extreme  inte¬ 
grated  activity  plan,  all  ordinary  class  plans 
of  instruction  are  done  away  with.  An  activi- 
ity  unit  or  project,  requiring  constructive 
work  on  the  part  of  the  students,  who  work 
singly  or  in  groups,  is  substituted  for  the 
class  recitation.  The  teacher  uses  the  class 
period  to  supervise  and  evaluate  the  activity. 
In  theory,  knowledge  is  obtained  and  skills 
are  developed  through  working  out  the  activ¬ 
ities.  This  knowledge  and  these  skills  are 
not  limited  to  any  one  subject,  but  embrace 
all  the  subjects  related  to  the  activity.  Theo¬ 
retically,  the  knowledge  and  skills  obtained 
from  activities  will  be  more  meaningful  and 


more  lasting  than  those  obtained  from  study¬ 
ing  isolated  subjects  in  the  traditional  manner. 

An  integrated  activity  in  the  commercial 
field  may  center  around  a  business  transaction 
(or  scries  of  transactions)  and  involve  every 
step  from  the  time  it  is  initiated  until  it  is 
completed.  It  may  start  with  a  sale  of  goods, 
and  require  a  sales  talk,  the  making  out  of 
an  order  or  sales  slip,  the  computing  of  nec¬ 
essary  arithmetical  calculations,  the  making 
of  the  necessary  bookkeeping  entries,  the 
preparation  of  a  bill  or  invoice,  the  writing 
of  a  collection  letter,  and  the  making  of  the 
final  lxx)kkceping  entries  when  the  bill  is 
paid.  Those  who  favor  the  integrated  activity 
plan  will  argue  that  in  working  out  this  unit 
the  student  will  learn  a  great  deal  about  busi¬ 
ness  procedure  and  w'iil  acquire  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  selling,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping, 
business  English,  and  typewriting. 

Do  Teachers  Favor  Activity  Plan? 

Why  should  not  commercial  teachers  favor 
the  integrated  activity  plan  of  the  progressive 
educators?  In  the  first  place,  the  principle* 
of  highly  technical  subjects  cannot  be  taught 
by  this  plan.  No  wonder  that  Yoakam  and 
Simpson  tell  us  that  “Some  leaders  in  the 
activity  group  compromise  by  having  periods 
for  so-called  skills  and  drills  in  which  the 
arts  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  number 
are  practiced.  This  seems  a  very  wise  provi¬ 
sion.’’*  If  special  periods  arc  desirable  for 
penmanship  and  spelling,  they  arc  certainly 
necessary  for  shorthand,  typewriting,  and 
bookkeeping. 

In  the  second  place,  if  it  were  possible  to 
master  the  technical  commercial  subjects 
through  the  use  of  activities,  an  exceedingly 
large  number  of  activities  would  be  required. 
Who  is  to  prepare  such  units  of  work?  Is  the 
average  teacher  capable  of  preparing  them  ? 

In  the  third  place,  is  it  impossible  to  plan 
a  scries  of  activities  that  will  give  the  student 
a  complete  mastery  of  any  one  field  of  subject 
matter?  Let  me  again  quote  Yoakam  and 
Simpson:  “In  activity  schools  children  often 
fail  to  learn  to  read,  write,  perform  funda 
mental  processes  in  arithmetic,  and  make  sat- 

‘Yoakam,  Gerald  A.,  and  Simpion,  Robert  G.,  “An 
Introduction  to  Teaching  and  Learning,”  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company,  1934,  p.  466. 
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isfactory  progress  in  achieving  skill  in  written 
composition.  Their  knowledge  of  history, 
geography,  and  elementary  science  is  often 
incomplete  and  fragmentary.”*  This  same 
criticism  could  undoubtedly  be  applied  to  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping,  salesmanship,  com¬ 
mercial  law,  or  commercial  geography  by  the 
activity  plan. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  integrated  activities 
program  makes  for  lower  standards.  How, 
therefore,  can  commercial  educators  uphold 
it,  when  our  present  standards  are  already 
criticized  by  employers  as  being  too  low?  As 
Bagley  recently  said:  “The  doctrines  under¬ 
lying  the  activity  curriculum  carry  to  com¬ 
pletion  the  loosening  of  standards  which  has 
been  going  on  for  a  generation.  Many  of 
their  advocates  oppose  final  examinations, 
achievement  tests,  assignments  which  are 
planned  in  advance  by  the  teacher.  I  submit 
that  the  complete  abandonment  of  organized 
subject  matter  is  theoretically  the  most  inde¬ 
fensible  and  socially  the  most  perilous  policy 
ever  proposed  by  American  educators.”® 

Finally,  if  all  the  other  objections  can  be 
met,  where  can  we  get  teachers  sufficiently 
skilled  to  carry  out  such  activities?  Are  we  to 
discharge  all  our  present  teachers  and  employ 
new  ones  who  have  been  trained  to  use  the 
activity  unit,  or  will  we  require  all  our  present 
teachers  to  return  to  college  to  learn  how  to 
teach  the  activity  unit? 

So  much  for  the  integrated  activity  plan  of 
the  progressive  educators.  Now  let  us  ex¬ 
amine  the  fourth  type  of  integration.  Under 
this  plan,  isolated  subjects  are  taught,  although 
an  effort  is  made  to  correlate  the  material  of 
each  subject  with  the  material  of  other  sub¬ 
jects.  Correlation  of  subject  matter  does  not 
mean,  however,  the  destruction  of  individual 
subjects.  At  intervals  throughout  the  course 
the  student  is  given  a  project  or  activity,  in 
the  development  of  which  he  must  apply  the 
principles  of  two  or  more  of  the  isolated  sub¬ 
jects  he  has  been  studying.  In  appearance, 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  activity  in 
this  type  of  integration  and  the  activity  in 
the  third  type.  There  is,  however,  a  very 

•ihiJ.  p.  473. 

*Bagley,  William  C.,  “It  Subject  Matter  Obsolete?*’ 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervisiom,  Septem¬ 
ber.  1935. 
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great  difference  in  the  way  the  project  is  used. 
In  the  previous  type  of  integrated  activity,  the 
student  is  supposed  to  learn  certain  principles 
and  to  develop  certain  skills  as  a  result  of  his 
working  out  an  activity  or  project.  In  this 
type  of  integration,  the  student  is  not  expect¬ 
ed  to  learn  principles  from  the  activity  but 
rather  to  apply  principles  and  skills  that  he 
has  already  learned  to  the  activity  or  project. 
In  a  sense  it  is  the  exact  reversal  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  type. 

This  last  type  of  integration  has  much  to 
commend  it.  The  student  masters  his  subject 
matter  because  it  is  taught  as  isolated  subjects. 
Through  a  plan  of  correlation,  the  isolated 
subject  is  shown  as  an  integral  part  of  a  mean¬ 
ingful  whole.  The  student  is  then  given  an 
opportunity  to  apply  the  individual  subjects 
to  an  integrated  project  that  brings  lifelike 
situations  into  the  classroom.  Moreover,  this 
type  of  integration  may  be  applied  to  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  In  fact,  it  has  been  used 
quite  successfully  for  many  years  in  office 
practice  projects  and  in  bookkeeping  practice 
sets,  especially  those  accompanied  by  business 
papers.  Although  they  are  not  often  given  the 
credit,  commercial  teachers,  through  their  use 
of  this  fourth  type  of  integration,  have  actual¬ 
ly  been  leaders  in  the  integration  movement. 
This  form,  which  might  be  called  “applicati  .o 
integration,”  is  sane  and  constructive. 

There  is,  of  course,  considerable  merit  in 
the  first  three  types  discussed  in  this  article, 
and  especially  in  the  first  two  types.  Never¬ 
theless,  commercial  educators  should  think 
twice  before  discarding  a  form  of  integration 
that  has  been  used  successfully  for  years  in 
teaching  commercial  work  for  other  fornu 
whose  chief  merit  so  far  is  their  novelty.  Let 
us  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  change  mere¬ 
ly  for  the  sake  of  changing. 

Edison  Rubs  It  Into  Us 

*  “Our  general  intelligence  is  not  the  result  of 
anything  that  the  educators  have  done.  Formal 
education  seems  to  paralyze  curiosity.  It  makes 
the  imporunt  subjects  so  dull  as  to  give  the 
youngster  the  notion  that  everything  which  is 
important  has  to  be  dull.  Many  less  important 
things  outside  of  school  are  nude  more  in¬ 
teresting.  And  thus  the  world  gets  upside 
down. . . 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  MY  NOTES  ON  TEACHING 

John  Robert  Gregg 


For  some  years  /  made  it  a  practice  to  note  in  shorthand  any  thoughts 
on  teaching  that  appeared  interesting  or  stimulating.  Many  of  these  were 
quoted  in  tall(s  to  teachers,  or  in  teacher-training  classes,  and  usually 
they  were  illustrated  by  a  story  from  my  own  experience  or  the  experi¬ 
ences  of  others.  It  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  be  possible  to  select  from 
my  notes  a  series  of  brief  pargraphs  that  would  prove  interesting  and  help¬ 
ful  to  teachers,  or  to  those  conducting  classes  for  teachers.  Here  are  a 
few  /  have  selected  for  the  first  of  the  series. 


Youth  needs  models  more  than  he  needs  critics. 
— Dr.  David  R.  Sumstine 

"The  secret  of  all  beauty  lies  in  rhythmic  curves." 

"Children  hate  to  learn  things,  but  they  love  to 
do  things." 


"Good  teaching  depends  upon  attention,  and  at¬ 
tention  depends  upon  interest." 

"Where  there  is  no  attention,  there  is  no  learning." 

I 

Whenever  children  are  inattentive  and  apparently 
takje  no  interest  in  a  lesson,  the  teacher  should 
always  look^  to  himself  for  a  reason. — Pestalozzi 

In  teaching  you  must  wor\  your  pupil  into  such 
a  state  of  interest  in  what  you  are  going  to  teach 
him  that  every  other  object  of  attention  is  ban¬ 
ished  from  his  mind. — William  fames 

The  late  Colonel  Francis  W.  Partner  once  dedi¬ 
cated  a  textbook^:  "To  all  teachers  who  thought¬ 
fully  and  thoroughly  prepare  every  lesson." 
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INFLUENCE  OF  GEOGRAPHY  ON  LIFE 

Harry  O.  Lathrop,  Ph.D. 


[Dr.  Lathrop,  with  his  broad  training  and 
intense  interest  in  geography,  presents  the 
direct  relationship  of  economic  activity  to 
geographic  factors  that  influence  mans  worl{^ 
in  every  sphere  of  life.  He  emphasizes  as 
desirable  and  necessary  that  young  people, 
preparing  for  a  business  career,  should  be 
aware  of  the  natural  environments  of  their 
own  locality  and  of  differing  localities 
throughout  the  world.  Acquaintance  with 
the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  geo¬ 
graphic  factors  on  the  occupations  of  man- 
l(ind  enables  the  high  school  graduate  tn 
appreciate  his  business  contacts  more  keenly. 

Dr.  Lathrop  further  presents  the  value  of 
geographic  knowledge  to  the  young  men  and 
women  who  may  find  their  places  in  govern¬ 
ment  service.  Geographic  factors  lend  then 
influence  to  the  political  thinking  of  all  in¬ 
telligent  citizens.  Representatives  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  from  the  most  youthful  worker  to 
the  highest  administrator,  need  to  under¬ 
stand  the  natural  resources  of  the  nation  as 
related  to  our  present  and  future  welfare. 

Dr.  Lathrop  points  out  that  a  successful 
business  or  government  representative  to  for¬ 
eign  lands  must  bear  in  mind  basic  geo¬ 
graphic  facts  of  the  homeland  and  of  the 
country  he  serves.  As  an  economic  geog¬ 
rapher,  Dr.  iMthrop  shows  the  many-sided 
values  of  geography  in  the  world  of  business. 

This  is  the  seventh  article  of  a  series. — 
Doitglas  C.  Ridgley,  Series  Editor. 
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TFIL  earth  is  man's  home  and  he  must 
live  upon  it.  He  has  no  choice.  In  his 
twentieth<cntury  wisdom,  man  may  choose 
many  things,  but  this  one  thing  has  been 
determined  for  him. 

For  better  or  for  worse,  he  must  take  the 
earth  as  it  is.  He  may  modify  it  in  minor 
details,  but  he  is  powerless  to  change  it  in 
its  broader  aspects.  He  may  tunnel  the 
mountain,  but  the  mountain  in  all  its  majes¬ 
ty  remains.  He  may  irrigate  a  few  garden 
spots,  but  the  millions  of  arid  square  miles 
remain  a  rainless  and  barren  waste. 


He  may  heat  a  few  cubic  yards  of  air 
within  four  walls  and  make  it  livable  in 
winter,  but  the  arctic  blasts  rage  and  zero 
temperatures  prevail  outside  his  miniature, 
boX'like  shelter.  He  may  cut  a  Panama 
canal,  but  two  Americas  block  his  intcr- 
(Kcanic  water  communication.  He  travels 
400  miles  an  hour  and  is  in  instant  commu¬ 
nication  with  most  parts  of  the  earth,  but 
distance  remains  a  thing  he  cannot  elim¬ 
inate. 

In  a  thousand  ways,  he  may  pit  his  puny 
strength  against  the  natural  features  and 
forces  of  the  earth,  but  the  continents,  the 
oceans,  the  mountains,  and  the  plains  re¬ 
main;  seasons  come  and  go;  droughts  and 
floods  wreak  their  havoc;  and  man  stands 
aghast  and  powerless. 

In  all  dramatic  work,  two  factors  are  in¬ 
volved:  the  stage  and  the  actors.  The  act¬ 
ors  receive  the  applause  and  the  ovations, 
but  the  success  of  the  production  is  deter¬ 
mined  largely  by  the  way  the  stage  manager 
has  set  the  scenery. 

The  earth  is  a  stage  and  we  are  all  actors. 
What  we  do,  how  we  do  it,  and  the  success 
that  attends  our  efforts  are,  in  large  meas¬ 
ure,  dependent  upon  our  recognition  of  the 
advantages  and  limitations  of  the  earth- 
stage.  Our  achievements  will  be  directly 
proportional  to  the  harmonious  adjustment 
of  acting  to  stage  conditions  and  possibilities. 

Differentiation  in  Occupation 

Most  of  US  have  a  common  ancestry  in 
western  Europe.  Our  ancestors  were  much 
alike,  in  that  most  of  them  were  farmers 

•I 

raising  about  tbc  same  crops.  They  have 
spread  over  the  continental  extent  of  our 
nation.  ! 

Look  down  upon  them  now.  The  varied 
panorama  of  American  life  spreads  out  in 
all  its  diversity.  The  planter  of  the  South 
drives  his  mule  and  plows  his  cotton;  the 
Kansan  “combines”  his  wheat;  the  com 
grower  drives  his  tractor  over  his  40-acre 
held  of  corn;  the  plainsman  cares  for  his 
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Iieids  and  fkxks;  the  miner  tunnels  the 
earth;  the  lumberjack  fells  the  forest  trees 
aad  converts  them  into  timber  products; 
huge  factories  have  reared  their  stacks  of 
bd^ing  smoke  against  the  blue  of  the  sky; 
millions  of  people  toil  and  sweat  amidst  the 
(lirt  and  smoke  of  these  factories. 

Huge  agglomerations  of  people  are 
grouped  about  these  great  industries,  giving 
to  our  generation  a  problem  no  previous 
generation  has  ever  faced.  Bands  of  steel, 
whereon  rush  giants  of  iron,  tie  our  land 
together.  The  whir  of  the  airplane  calls 
Ktention  to  man’s  use,  not  his  conquest,  of 
the  air. 

Why  this  differentiation  in  human  activi- 
txs  by  a  people  of  common  ancestry.^ 

Man  is  interested  vitally  in  getting  a 
liriog.  His  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  must 
iTune  from  Mother  Earth;  there  is  no  other 
aurce.  In  the  various  areas,  he  has  done 
the  thing  that  promised  him  the  best  living 
that  particular  place.  He  has  adjusted 
himself  to  his  natural  environment  as  best 
he  could. 

The  boy  or  girl  who  understands  this 
lilosophy  will  enjoy  a  richer  and  more 
wholesome  life.  The  business  man  who 
'•hions  this  America  will  profit  thereby. 

We  have  made  a  Imuntiful  nature  pro- 
Jocc  to  excess.  Today,  in  coojxrration  with 
nun’s  genius,  she  is  fwuring  a  surplus  on 
our  door  steps.  But  this  Imunty  is  for 
some,  while  others  starve. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  tomorrow  face  a 
problem  that  we  have  not  yet  solved.  This 
bounty  of  the  earth  should  be  so  adjusted 
that  all  may  have  plenty  and  none  may 
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want.  In  this  task  they  will  better  succeed 
if  they  recognize  that  the  earth  environ¬ 
ment  is  basic  in  all  their  economic  and 
business  activities. 

Such  study  and  understanding  is  the 
fundamental  basis  of  economic  geography. 

Geography  and  Political  Issues 

Thus  far,  the  study  of  economic  geog¬ 
raphy  has  been  considered  as  basic  to  hu¬ 
man  life,  and  to  an  understanding  of  the 
business  and  economic  world.  Much  of  the 
political  history  of  our  country  is  under¬ 
standable  only  in  the  light  of  the  geo¬ 
graphic  conditions  in  which  the  people  of 
a  particular  period  lived. 

When  slavery  was  introduced,  it  was  a 
straight  business  proposition  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  as  well  as  in  V’irginia.  It  was  only 
when  geographic  conditions  made  slavery 
unprofitable  in  New  England  that  it  be¬ 
came  a  moral  issue  in  that  region. 

Much  of  our  tariff  controversy  has  Iveen 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  as  a  manufacturing  section,  demanded 
a  protective  tariff,  while  the  ('arolinas,  on 
an  agricultural  basis,  desired  to  purchase 
goods  where  they  could  lx.*  obtained  cheap¬ 
est.  And  so  the  tariff  battle  has  been 
fought,  not  only  between  these  sections,  but 
Ivetween  other  parts  of  our  country. 

In  recent  years,  our  government  has  been 
largely  one  of  “blocs.”  These  are  based 
on  special  interests  otjl  various  sections  of 
the  country.  The  productivity  of  these 
regions  is  in  turn  depe,ndent  on  geograph¬ 
ical  conditions. 

A  study  of  econcMiiic  geography  will  not 
change  these  geographical  conditions  nor 
the  special  interests  that  result  therefrom, 
but  it  will  teach  the  lx>y  and  girl  the  basic 
causes  of  the  differences.  When  people  un¬ 
derstand,  each  will  recognize  the  honesty 
of  the  other’s  position  and  will  be  more 
willing  to  compromise  differences. 

For  seventy-five  years,  the  upper  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley  has  been  the  forcing  ground  of 
political  disaffection  and  the  fruiting 
ground  of  new  political  parties.  ITie  (Jran- 
gers  of  the  70’s,  the  Populists  of  the  90’$, 
and  the  Progressives  and  Bull  Moosers  of 
our  generation  arc  examples. 
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'Fhese  farmers  are  not  dissatisfied  with- 
out  cause.  Prices  of  their  products  are  not 
ruinously  low  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The 
long  and  costly  land  transporution  is  a  chief 
cause  of  low  prices  to  the  farmer  of  the 
interior.  It  is  largely  because  of  this  that 
Argentina,  Poland,  and  Russia  can  ship 
grain,  produced  near  the  sea,  distances  of 
4000  to  5000  miles  by  cheaper  ocean  trans¬ 
portation  and  undersell  the  American  farm¬ 
er  in  the  seaboard  markets  of  his  own 
country. 

World  pt^itical  problems  are  no  less  geo¬ 
graphically  based.  The  Saar,  the  Ruhr,  Up¬ 
per  Silesia,  the  Balkans,  and  Ethiopia  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing.  Economic  geography, 
when  properly  taught,  will  aid  in  giving 
high  school  pupils  a  better  basic  understand¬ 
ing  of  current  political  problems  of  national 
and  international  import. 

The  folkways  of  primitive  people  are  often 
used  by  the  sociologist  to  illustrate  how  cus¬ 
toms  and  habits  of  a  people  develop.  Primi¬ 
tive  peoples  are  used  for  illustration  because 
life  is  simple  with  them,  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  the  folkways  are,  how  they  have  de¬ 
veloped,  and  how  they  are  related  to  the  geo¬ 
graphic  habitat. 

More  advanced  and  civilized  peoples  have 
their  folkways,  too.  Habits,  customs,  and 
racial  characteristics  vary  widely  over  the 
world  and  enter  actively  into  the  economic 
and  business  life  of  a  people.  A  study  of 
these  is  intensely  interesting  to  the  scientist 
and  a  knowledge  of  them  profitable  to  the 
business  man. 

Consider  some  of  the  social  customs  and 
habits  of  the  Latin  Americans  that  must  be 
recognized  in  comnicrcial  relations  with 
these  people.  North  Americans  are  charac¬ 
terized  by  hurry,  activity,  and  efficiency.  We 
want  to  accomplish  our  task  without  delay. 
But  the  Argentinian  takes  a  noon  siesta  dur¬ 
ing  which  no  business  is  transacted.  He  is 
social  in  his  relationship  and  likes  to  talk. 
He  glories  in  gossip  and  talks  volubly  about 
the  new  automobiles,  races,  the  latest  styles  in 
waistcoats,  shoes,  hats,  and  so  forth. 

The  American  Yankee  who  rushes  in  upon 
such  a  leisurely  gentleman,  hoping  to  get  an 
order  from  him  and  leave  on  the  next  train, 
will  be  disappointed.  He  must  visit  until  his 
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host  is  ready  to  talk  business.  Instances  of 
similar  racial  and  social  customs  throughou 
the  world  can  be  given  almost  withou 
number. 

The  SocUl-BusincM  Subjects 

Nichols,  in  his  “Commercial  Education  in 
High  Schools,”  says: 

Certain  other  tubiects,  rich  in  social  values,  mw 
be  given  an  impoitant  place  in  the  commercial  cm 
riculum.  These  subjects  are  known  as  social -busutu 
subjects.  Among  them  are  included  commercil 
and  economic  geography,  commercial  law,  butiata 
economics,  principles  of  salesmanship,  and  priaci- 
plcs  of  business  organization  and  management.  Sucli 
subjects,  properly  presented,  yield  large  returns  in  da 
way  of  civic  understanding.  It  is  through  thex 
subjects  that  commercial  education  makes  its  largest 
contribution  to  the  pupil's  understanding  of  his  eco¬ 
nomic  environment.* 

Conclusion 

Economic  geography  gives  a  basis  for  eco¬ 
nomic  and  business  interests.  This  founda¬ 
tion  must  be  recognized  if  the  superstructure 
is  to  be  understood  and  dealt  with  properly. 
Political  problems  are  understood  adequately 
only  when  their  geographic  basis  is  rccog 
nized.  A  comprehension  of  the  culture,  n 
cial  characteristics,  and  habits  and  customs  oi 
a  people  is  a  prerequisite  for  successful  busi 
ness  and  commercial  relations. 

hfot  only  is  economic  geography  founds 
tional  in  its  character;  it  has  a  rich  cultural 
contribution  to  make  to  boys  and  girls  who 
understand  its  significance  and  who  appre 
ciate  the  interrelationships  it  teaches. 

[Next  month,  Richard  /.  Preston  of  Colo¬ 
rado  State  College  u>rites  on  the  consem- 
tion  of  our  natural  resources. — Ed.] 

Henry  Fitzpatrick  Promoted 

•  Henxy  J.  Fitzpattiick  of  the  commercial  de- 
(Kirtment  of  Holyoke  High  School,  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts,  has  just  been  selected  principal 
of  the  Evening  High  School,  succeeding  P.  |- 
Garvey,  who  has  been  connected  with  this  school 
for  forty  years. 

Mr.  Fitzpatrick  is  a  graduate  of  Boston  Col¬ 
lege  and  has  an  A.  M.  degree  from  New  York 
Sute  Teachers  College.  He  has  done  furths 
work  at  the  Bentley  &hool  of  Accounting  awi 
Finance,  Harvard,  and  the  Northeastern  Uni 
versity  Law  School. 

'Frederick  G.  Nichols,  “Commercial  EducatK)n  in  tk 
High  School,"  D.  Applcton-Century  Company,  p.  224 
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DEVELOPING  TYPING  RHYTHM 


Number  Three  of  a  Continuing  Series 
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WF.  may  conclude  that  there  arc  rhythms 
and  rhythms — rhythm  in  the  most  sim¬ 
ple,  single,  skillful  response  of  mind  or  mus- 
ck;  rhythm  in  the  most  complex  grouping  of 
skillful  responses;  rhythm  of  sound;  and 
rhythm  of  action. 

We  know  that  the  three  characteristics  of 
all  skills  arc  speed,  accuracy,  and  rhythm. 

We  have  plenty  of  proof  that  cmp)hasls  on 
metronomic  rhythm,  with  its  clocklikc  pre¬ 
cision  or  periodicity,  severely  limits  speed,  but 
few  have  peered  behind  this  to  study  the 
profound  errors  in  technique  that  it  initiates 
and  nourishes.  It  encourages  slow,  incorrect, 
and  unnecessary  responses  of  mind  and  hand, 
and  sidetracks  the  skillful  typing  goal  of 
“right  motions  at  right  speeds”  for  the  false 
and  unrealizable  goal  of  perfect  rhythm. 

How  then  arc  we  to  teach  typists  to  use  the 
right  kind  of  rhythm  at  each  stage? 

Right,  Speeded  Motions  First 

For  one  thing,  we  shall  not  introduce  the 
idea  of  rhythm  (fluency  of  execution)  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  response  or  group  of  re¬ 
sponses  uittil  the  learner  is  able  to  execute  the 
right  motion  or  response  at  a  speed  approach¬ 
ing  best  speed  with  reasonable  accuracy.  A 
student  who  strikes  two  letter  keys  too  slowly 
srill  make  some  or  all  of  the  following  errors 
m  technique: 

I.  Visualize  key  locations  unnecessarily. 

2.  Use  slow  arm  action  to  make  reaches  instead  of 
faster  finger  action. 

3.  Make  an  unnecessarily  roundabout  reach. 

3.  Use  floppy  wrist  and  forearm  action  to  deliver 
ike  blow. 

5.  Use  wrong  and  unnecessary  eye  movements  in 
letting  copy. 

6.  Let  attention  wander  due  to  inactivity,  forming 
had  mental  control  habits. 

7.  Continue  forming  the  habit  of  making  each 
nation  separately  instead  of  overlapping  them  as 
nuch  as  possible. 


Nor  should  we  attempt  to  sustain  any  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  rhythm  in  practice  even  for  a 
single  line,  except  as  in  so  doing  we  can  at¬ 
tain  some  improvement  in  the  typist’s  control 
of  his  mental  or  manual  responses. 

Beginning  with  the  first  lesson,  the  learner 
has  every  right  to  expect  the  teacher  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  each  motion  he  must  learn.  Even 
with  such  guidance,  the  learner’s  first  efforts 
to  make  the  new  motion  will  naturally  be  un¬ 
certain.  Without  such  guidance,  his  efforts 
are  sure  to  be  wasteful  and  his  new  motions 
incorrect. 

Some  day,  we  may  hope,  sound  and  motion 
films  will  supply  desirable  demonstrations 
and  teaching  presentations  of  the  principal 
typing  motions  and  responses,  but  until  then, 
in  the  absence  of  skillful  demonstrations,  the 
only  possible  effective  aid  will  be  still  pic¬ 
tures  showing  different  positions  of  the  hand 
actually  making  a  particular  motion.  Those 
who  prepare  such  pictures  for  use  in  texts 
and  posters  bear  a  great  responsibility,  which 
some  by  no  means  respect  at  present,  for  mak¬ 
ing  certain  that  the  positions  illustrated  repre¬ 
sent  skillful  instead  of  unskillful  postures. 

How  to  Overcome  Groping 

Even  if  the  student  has  the  advantage  of 
the  best  possible  teaching  assistance,  the 
simplest  effort  at  finding  a  key  on  the  home 
row  and  striking  it  is  truly  a  complex  re¬ 
sponse.  Being  complex,  it  must  be  “pieced 
together”  several  times  before  enough  associa¬ 
tive  and  kinesthetic  impressions  can  be  built 
up  to  permit  conscious  recall.  It  must  then 
be  repeated,  at  first  gropingly,  until  the  find¬ 
ing,  striking,  tensing,  and  relaxing  become 
welded  together,  permitting  semiconscious  re¬ 
call.  Further  repetitions,  if  not  spaced  too  far 
apart,  will  insure  automatic  recall  when  such 
a  response  is  willed. 

The  legitimate  aim  of  the  typewriting 
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teacher  is  to  reduce  the  period  of  groping  be¬ 
tween  the  first  uncertain,  approximate  re¬ 
sponses  and  motions  and  the  ultimate  skillful, 
right  motions  at  right  speeds.  A  student  learn¬ 
ing  without  a  teacher  will  naturally  tend  to 
improve  any  simple  response  or  even  a  short 
series  of  four  or  five  responses,  as  in  typing 
a  four-letter  word.  Because  all  groping  is  un¬ 
satisfactory,  he  will  unconsciously  shorten  the 
interval  between  strokes  and  will  smooth  out 
his  operation  as  fast  as  he  can,  but  he  will 
not  know  whether  he  is  using  right  motions 
or  whether  he  is  working  at  right  spweds  un¬ 
less  someone  sets  the  pace. 

Too  often  the  early  introduction  of  con¬ 
tinuous  slow  spelling,  counting,  tapping,  or 
music  leads  typing  students  to  think  their 
slow,  groping  motions  are  satisfactory.  Such 
misguided  procedures  create  false  ideals  and 
attitudes. 

Speed  up  Short  Words 

Groping  can  best  be  eliminated  by  con¬ 
sciously  striving  to  type  short  words  of  three 
to  five  letters  more  rapidly.  With  each  suc¬ 
cessive  repetition,  the  motions  that  were  at 
first  made  separately  overlap  more  and  more; 
mind  and  hand  adjust  themselves  to  new  at¬ 
titudes,  new  postures,  new  action,  attention, 
and  relaxation  to  satisfy  the  desire  for  re¬ 
sponses  that  will  bring  greater  speed  with 
accuracy. 

If  the  emphasis  upon  s(xred  is  strong 
enough,  rhythm  naturally  plays  an  important 
and  controlling  part.  But  it  is  only  possible 
in  the  early  part  of  the  course  now  under 
discussion  for  the  learner  to  deal  with  small 
units — short  words  or  short  phrases  made  up 
of  very  short  words.  He'is  by  no  means  ready 
to  attack  a  30-space  line  without  pausing. 

Beginners  Can  Type  Experdy 

During  the  past  few  years,  many  teachers 
have  discovered  that  they  can  easily  convey 
to  students  the  sound  of  short  words  such  as 
the,  this,  from  and  form,  through  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  the  typewriter,  and  that  students  can 
easily  imitate  the  most  expert  performance  of 
these  short  words  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  the  course.  Such  demonstrations  teach  cor¬ 
rect  word  rhythms.  If  followed  by  the  right 
kind  and  amount  of  individual  drill,  they 


may  be  used  as  a  vehicle  for  mastering  the 
most  common  letter  sequences  and  words,  a 
sort  of  vocabulary  of  typing  brief  forms.  Each 
of  these  words  should  be  drilled  upon  and 
reviewed  until  the  sight  or  thought  of  it  re¬ 
sults  in  a  “flash”  execution. 


ProceM  of  Word  Automatization 


Ambitious,  intelligent  students  progreu 
more  rapidly  in  the  acquirement  of  skill  if 
they  understand  just  what  steps  they  must 
take  and  how  to  proceed  with  each  step. 
Provided  with  such  information,  intelligent 
learners  may  safely  be  trusted  with  the  re 
sponsibility  of  determining  how  much  time 
and  effort  they  must  spend  on  each  step.  The 
steps  in  word  automatization  follow: 


1.  Testing  the  quality  and  retailing  the  separttt 
motions  required. 

a.  Typing  at  a  slow  pace. 

b.  Deliberately  Axing  the  eye  or  the  thought  c* 
each  successive  character  and  space  in  the  word 

c.  Pronouncing  each  as  an  aid  to  execution,  if 
necessary. 

d.  Energetically  making  the  right  motion  at  be>i 
speed  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  moment  the 
stimulus  is  received. 

e.  Emphasizing  the  tendency  to  relax  between  mo¬ 
tions. 

/.  Delivering  each  motion  as  a  highly  synchronized, 
positive,  confident  effort. 
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2.  Overlapping  these  separate  motions  to  hcreiut 
speed.  Two  methods  of  attack  may  be  used— the  first, 
a  necessity  with  beginners;  the  second,  a  more  efficient 
method  after  the  learner  has  used  the  first  method 
for  a  brief  period, 

a.  Cumulative  Method.  Practice  typing  the  first  tmo 
strokes  in  a  word  as  fast  as  they  can  be  executed 
smoothly  and  accurately,  flaving  accomplished 
this  arid  another  letter  and  practice  the  first  thret 
strokes.  Continue  building  up  the  word  to  the 
very  end,  including  the  space  after  the  word.  It 
each  repetition  is  made  at  the  highest  possible 
s|iecd  of  execution,  better  (xssitions  and  move¬ 
ments  will  be  invented  by  the  student  until  he 
reaches  the  physical  limit  in  typing  the  combina¬ 
tion. 

As  new  strokes  are  adried,  the  typist  must  often  var> 
the  pace  slightly  between  strokes  already  practiced 
in  order  to  maintain  smooth,  rhythmic,  accurate 
control. 

h.  Facilitv -(iroup  Method.  .\ny  typist  can  easily  dis¬ 
cover  for  himself  the  natural  fingering-facilitv' 
grouping  of  a  particular  word  by  typing  the 
word  as  fast  as  he  can  type  it.  These  groups  rarely 
exceed  five  strokes  in  length.  The  end  of  each 
group  is  usually  marked  by  a  very  necessary  paiue 
caused  by  having  to  shift  the  position  of  the  hand 
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I  la  order  tu  execute  succeeding  stroket,  or  by  a 
'  igarp  reversal  in  the  general  direction  of  hand 
■ovenient  across  the  keyboard. 

Ii  long  words,  minor  pauses  and  maior  piauscs  may 
(Tcate  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  and  length  of 
itKse  facility  groups.  Practice  small  facility  grouyss 
goly  when  necessary.  Proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
able  to  improve  groups  up  to  five  letters  in  length. 

I  Faally,  practK'e  the  word  as  a  whole,  executing  each 
Facility  group  as  nearly  as  possible  with  maximum 
^Ktd  and  fluency,  gradually  reducing  the  ma|or 
pause  between  the  groups.  Here  again,  slight  modi- 
lications  of  pace  and  rhythm  will  be  necessary  to 
I  ht  the  separate  groups  together. 

Ike  idf-critical  learner  should  constandy  suspect  the 
quality  of  his  o|icrating  (sosition  and  the  specitic 
■actons  he  makes  in  typing  a  (larticular  combina- 
Doo.  After  each  effort  to  type  a  combination  more 
rapidly,  he  will  pause  sufhciently  and  plan  how  to 
do  it  better;  if  necessary,  he  will  return  to  the 
tost  step  in  this  |>rocess  and  practice  each  motion 
Kparatcly  to  improve  it.  Me  will  thus  intersperse 
speeded  efforts  with  more  slowly  paced  efforts,  but 
all  com|>unent  motions  will  always  be  aimed  at 
higher  speeds. 


3.  Mal(ttig  that  suptrior  sl^iUs  hahttuul.  Karly  and 
oequent  review  of  words  recently  practiced  as  above 
a  Kcessary  to  establish  the  ability  to  repeat  such 
OKUtion  skillfully.  This  is  conscious  recall.  Five  cr 
SI  new  words  learned  each  day  with  a  review  of 
a  or  fifteen  words  learned  on  preceding  days  should 
be  sufficient. 

Considerable  daily  re|K'tition  of  all  such  words  in 
rraight  matter  typed  with  the  definite  objective  of 
aataining  high  speed  is  necessary  to  establish  auto- 
■anc  recall  of  these  highly  skilled  word  patterns. 

It  will  be  understood  that  in  many  words  of  all 
engths  two  or  more  successive  strokes  mu^t  often  be 
iode  awkwardly;  that  in  the  same  words  two  or 
aorc  easily  made  strokes  often  permit  much  higher 
npiag  lates;  but  that,  in  the  execution  of  any  given 
•Old,  there  must  be  a  smoothness  gained  by  adapt- 
ng  the  (lace  on  consecutive  strokes  to  insure  con- 
nauity  and  accurate  control. 


I  •  r  tain  1  y  part 


I  Be  a  r  tain  d  apa  r  taant 


EiAMPi.FS  OF  Awkward  and  Easy  Combinations 


more  frequent  words.  At  least  2UU  such  words 
should  be  automatized  during  each  80  periods 
of  the  typing  course. 


This  outline  applies  to  the  practice  of  all 
wlated  words,  both  frequent  and  difficult; 
»od,  by  extension,  it  applies  to  the  practice  of 
straight  matter.  It  can  also  be  extended  to  in- 
dude  practice  in  making  any  typing  motion, 
soch  as  listening  for  the  bell,  breaking  the 
line,  returning  the  carriage,  and  starting  new 
lines,  paragraphing,  etc. 

Obviously,  full  automatization  with  the 
greatest  skill  must  be  limited  in  school  to  the 


William  R.  Foster  Comments 


•Mr.  Smith  lets  us  in  on  the  vital  secret  of 
success  in  typewriting.  Merc  he  docs  not  gal¬ 
lop  by  on  the  high  horse  of  theory,  but  on 
firm  ground  points  out  clearly  the  way  to 
even  the  veriest  plodder,  (ild  Euclid  told 
Ptolemy,  "'nicrc  is  no  royal  road  to  geom¬ 
etry."  And  so  it  is  with  tyjKwriting.  It  will 
never  be  (xissible  to  make  typewriting  as  easy 
at  the  beginning  as  l.ouis  A.  Leslie  has  made 
shorthand  by  his  Functional  Method. 

It  has  been  more  or  less  the  traditional  be¬ 
lief  during  the  past  half  a  century  that 
throughout  the  entire  typing  course  or  until 
the  pupil  reaches  8U  words  a  minute  the 
teacher  should  strive  to  have  him  write  in 
approximately  metronomic  rhythm,  most  of 
the  time.  The  thought  has  Ixrcn  that,  as  he 
goes  along,  the  pupil  will  s{veed  up  the  com¬ 
mon  combinations  naturally,  without  s{iccial 
instructions  from  the  text  or  the  teacher,  pro 
vided  the  teacher  keeps  him  striving  to  do 
more  typing  in  each  period. 

A  quotation  that  always  comes  to  my  mind 
when  we  talk  of  methods  seems  particularly 
pat  here:  “Seldom  docs  a  method,  however 
faulty,  prevent  a  child  from  learning  some¬ 
thing!”*  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  pupils 
do  muddle  through,  for  as  Woodworth  points 
out:  “Some  day,  when  his  letter-habits  are 
well  mastered  and  he  is  trying  for  more 
speed,  he  begins  to  anticipate  and  prepare 
for  the  second  and  third  letters  of  the  word 
while  actually  writing  the  first,  and  thus  the 
word  stimulus  discharges  into  all  three  finger 
movements.  .  .  Yet  this  same  psychologist 
writes  regarding  another  motor  skill:  “The 
telegrapher  acquires  skill  by  improving  his 
methods,  rather  than  by  simply  speeding  up. 
He  acquires  methods  that  he  didn't  dream  of 
at  first.  . . .  When  the  telegrapher  has  reached 
this  word  habit  stage,  he  finds  the  new 
method  far  superior,  in  both  speed  and  sure 


‘Wheeler,  R.  H.,  and  Perkins,  F.  T.,  "Principles  of 
Mental  Development,”  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company, 
New  York,  1932.  p.  456. 

*Woodworth,  Robert  S.,  “Psychology,”  Henry  Holt 
and  Company,  New  York,  1929,  p.  173. 
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ness,  to  the  letter  habit  method  which  he 
formerly  assumed  to  be  the  whcde  art  of 
telegraphy.”* 

The  chief  objection  to  the  muddle-through 
method,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  probaUy  most 
pupils  would  not  recognize  their  success  at 
the  word-habit  stage,  if  they  should  achieve 
it;  and  especially  so  when  they  do  not  know 
that  such  things  as  word  patterns  exut.  Again 
our  psychologist  tells  rather  clearly  what  to 
do:  “After  a  certain  set  of  responses  has  once 
been  developed,  it  is  often  of  value  to  become 
conscious  of  them  in  order  that  they  may  be 
repeated  the  more  readily  when  needed.”* 

My  gardening  experience  has  been  that  it 
is  always  wiser  to  trust  to  foresight  and  use 
definite  preventatives  and  scientific  principles 
of  cultivation,  fertilization,  etc.,  than  to  trust 
to  luck  for  a  crop  and  try  to  muddle  through 
somehow. 

I  am  quite  sure  it  is  up  to  us  teachers  to 
change  the  pupils’  typing  experience  from 
“groping”  to  “grouping.”  We  must  change 
their  single-unit  (letter)  stroking  more  and 
more  into  single-pattern  combinations 
(words).  Popularly,  such  words  as  telescop¬ 
ing,  short<ircuiting  and  overlapping  have 
been  given  to  the  process  that  psychologists 
have  called  word  patterns  or  configurations 
(a  translation  of  the  name  taken  by  the 
Gestalt  school  of  psychology). 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  com¬ 
mend  each  and  every  feature  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
article  at  length.  To  me  this  and  what  follows 
next  month  has  been  the  most  enlightening 
paper  I’ve  read  in  a  long  time.  Here  is  the 
true  secret  of  expert  typing  together  with 
definite  procedures  as  to  how  to  achieve  ex* 
pertness — not  fine-spun  theories.  I  got  much 
out  of  Mr.  Smith’s  f^pcr  on  the  first  read¬ 
ing,  but  more  on  the  second.  I  feel  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  the  truth.  Such  truth  has  always  stood 
much  reading  and  meditation — ^and  above  all 
has  demanded  that  the  true  disciple  put  the 
truth  into  concrete  form,  action.  We  should 
do  no  less. 

[Mr.  Smith  has  prepared  a  page  list  of 
tape  patterns  for  special  "flash”  word  practice 
that  will  be  reproduced  in  the  second  half  of 
this  article,  which  mil  appear  in  the  April 

*lhid..  p.  126.  *lbid..  p.  127. 


issue.  Well  worth  as  intensive  practice  » 
brief  forms  in  shorthand,  this  list  contains  2H 
of  the  most  common  letter  combinations.  Tin 
author  comments  on  the  persistence  of  som 
letter  combinations  in  different  words  m 
points  out  why  other  combinations,  suck  u 
THi  in  THING  and  think,  must  be  executtt 
with  slightly  different  rhythm  and  speed  fa 
best  results. 

Mr.  Smith  tells  how  to  identify  naturg 
fingering-facility  groups,  how  to  practia 
them,  and  how  to  combine  them. 

His  franl(  discussion  of  the  proper  contra 
of  pace,  rhythm,  and  technique  improvemen 
generally  presents  specific  teaching  depict} 
that  are  practical  and  will  be  appreciated  h) 
classroom  teachers. — Ed.) 

oO  o 

Charles  F.  Hainfeld  Promoted 

•  At  the  Januut 
meeting  of  the  Boini 
of  Education  of  Unioi 
City,  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Charles  F.  flainfdd. 
head  of  the  commer 
cial  department  of 
Union  Hill  High 
School,  was  appointed 
city  director  of  coov 
mercial  education. 

E)r.  Hainfeld  re 
ceived  his  B.  S.  degm 
in  1915,  M.  A.  degrtt 
in  1927,  and  Ed.  D. 
degree  in  1936,  all 
from  New  York  University. 

His  teaching  experience  has  been  wide  and 
varied,  on  both  the  secondary  and  the  collegiair 
level.  He  is  at  present  instructor  in  managemev 
(secreurial  science)  at  New  York  Univeralt 
School  of  Commerce,  Accounts  and  Finance. 

During  the  summers  of  1927,  1928,  and  1929, 
he  was  director  of  commercial  teacher  uainiof 
at  Draughon’s  College  of  Commerce,  Atlanta. 
Georgia.  The  summer  of  1930  he  taught  ai 
Sutc  Teachers  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsi#. 
and  in  1932  at  New  York  University. 

Dr.  Hainfeld  was  the  organizer  and  first  prai 
dent  of  the  Commercial  Teachers  Club  of  ik 
School  of  Education  of  New  York  Univeraiy 
He  is  a  member  of  Phi  Delu  Kappa  and  of 
Delta  Phi  Epsilon.  He  is  also  senior  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  New  Jersey  Hi(i 
School  Commercial  Teachers  Association,  sk 
is  one  of  New  Jersey’s  representatives  on  ik 
National  Council  of  Business  Education. 


Chaxles  F.  Hainfeld 
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Second  Prize  Winner  B.E.W.  Essay  Contest 

A  FUNCTIONAL  SECRETARIAL  COURSE 

Edward  I,  Crawford 


IN  the  preparation  of  students  for  secretarial 
positions,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
di^ion  of  materials  obtained  from  local 
business  hrms  is  highly  advantageous.  This 
dictated  material  should  not  be  limited  to  a 
lew  branches  of  business,  but  should  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  most  of  the  firms  in  a  community. 

It  is  further  admitted  that  advanced  secre¬ 
tarial  training,  if  it  is  to  be  functional,  must 
be  fundamentally  vocational  rather  than  cul¬ 
tural,  and  that  its  main  objective  must  be  to 
prepare  superior  stenographic  students  for 
KCKtarial  work.  It  must  provide  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  integrate  a  knowledge  of  business 
English  and  the  various  secretarial  skills  with 
tbe  transcription  of  an  appreciable  amount  of 
dictated  practical  business  matter. 

Fundamental  Skills  Prerequisite 

Since  secretarial  training  is  an  advanced 
course,  we  can  further  concede  that  it  should 
proceed  smoothly,  with  as  few  interruptions 
a  possible.  To  assure  its  proceeding  smooth¬ 
ly,  certain  prerequisite  courses  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  before  a  student  tackles  advanced  sec¬ 
retarial  dictation.  He  should  know  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  bookkeeping  and  business  arith 
netic;  he  should  be  thoroughly  grounded  in 
tia  principles  of  business  English;  he  should 
be  able  to  operate  a  calculator;  he  should 
know  the  fundamentals  of  filing;  and,  finally, 
be  should  be  competent  to  write  shorthand 
>  one  hundred  words  a  minute  or  more,  to 
type  from  printed  copy  at  fifty  to  sixty  words 
a  minute,  and  to  transcribe  shorthand  notes 
on  a  typewriter  at  not  less  than  twenty  words 
a  minute. 

Note:  The  course  dcKribcd  in  this  paper  was  de- 
tdoped  in  conjunction  with  the  collection  of  materials 
hr  a  master’s  thesis  at  the  University  of  Southern 
Cihfornia,  and  is  described  in  detail  in  the  thesis 
•tied  “A  Survey  of  Training  Needed  by  Secretaries” 
(kne,  1936).  We  have  used  the  course  in  our  school, 
Qantwestern  Business  College,  Phoenix,  Arizona,  with 
<>7  atisfactory  results. — ^E.  1.  C. 
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Since  a  law  office  offers  perhaps  the  greatest 
opportunity  for  dealing  with  secretarial  prob¬ 
lems,  the  writer  has  constructed  a  course  that 
follows  fairly  closely  the  normal  daily  pro¬ 
cedure  of  a  law  office  and  covers  a  period 
amounting  to  approximately  a  semester’s 
work.  The  information  used  in  planning  this 
course  was  obtained  from  various  business 
men  in  the  community,  llie  plan  is  a  study 
of  the  operation  of  a  three-partner  law  firm, 
dividing  the  transactions  among  the  part¬ 
ners — one  handles  court  work;  another  con¬ 
ducts  legal  work  not  involving  the  courts; 
and  the  third  operates  a  business  service. 

Court  work  consists  of  complaints,  sum¬ 
monses,  answers,  demurrers,  judgments,  and 
any  other  forms  that  a  lawyer  uses  to  present 
in  court. 

Ixrgal  work  not  involving  the  courts  in¬ 
cludes  the  writing  of  contracts  of  all  kinds, 
such  as  corporation  charters,  deeds,  and  mort¬ 
gages;  and  mining  or  other  reports  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  predominating  industries  in  the 
community. 

A  business  service  operates  on  this  plan: 
Several  corporations  located  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  desiring  local  representation 
but  not  wishing  to  go  to  the  expense  of 
opening  branches,  engage  this  law  firm  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  representative,  to  receive 
and  answer  mail  and  to  look  after  their  gen¬ 
eral  interests. 

The  following  types  of  business  also  offer 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  studying  secre¬ 
tarial  work:  aircraft;  automobile  agency; 
banking  and  brtdcerage;  construction,  archi¬ 
tecture  and  contracting;  iron  and  steel;  life 
insurance;  gasoline  and  oil;  real  estate  and 
general  insurance;  and  transportation. 

With  the  objective  of  making  this  course 
interesting  and  at  the  same  time  functional, 
it  was  so  planned  that  a  series  of  connected 
transactions  follow  each  other  in  natural  se¬ 
quence  with  successive  presentations  being 
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separated  by  the  same  number  of  days  as 
would  elapse  in  real  situations.  Each  day’s 
work  is  developed  so  that  there  are  certain 
items  that  connect  naturally  with  things  that 
have  come  before  or  are  the  beginnings  of  se¬ 
quences  to  be  followed  up  in  the  future. 
Other  items  are  entirely  independent — mat¬ 
ters  that  would  normally  be  encountered  any 
day  and  that  can  be  completed  without  a 
lapse  of  time. 

The  course  is  also  interspersed  with  data 
and  discussions  of  topics  such  as  banking 
procedure,  the  use  of  negotiable  instruments, 
postal  and  telegraph  service,  selling  and  ship¬ 
ping  duties,  etiquette  of  the  telephone,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  insurance,  the  operation  of  the  stock 
exchange,  personal  efficiency,  and  the  use  of 
technical  reference  books. 

A  Sequence  of  Transactions 

The  following  illustrations  will  show  what 
is  meant  by  a  sequence: 

The  first  case  is  handled  by  the  business-service 
partner  and  represents  a  transfer  of  real  estate.  The 
owner,  il.  L.  Rctnson,  resides  in  Juneau,  Alaska,  and 
the  property  he  wishes  to  sell  is  located  in  Minne¬ 
apolis.  These  arc  the  transactions: 

1.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Remson  is  dictated  from  the 
real-estate  firm  we  represent,  asking  him  to  sign  an 
authorization  for  us  to  handle  the  disposition  of  his 
Minnesota  properly. 

2.  An  authorization  form  is  dictated  for  him  in 
sign,  giving  us  the  option  of  leasing  the  property  at 
$1,200  a  year,  or  selling  it  for  not  less  than  $15,000. 
After  a  lapse  of  two  weeks,  assume  that  an  answer 
has  been  received  with  the  authorization. 

3.  A  letter  to  a  correspondent  real -estate  firm  in 
Minneapolis  is  dictated,  asking  that  firm  to  represent 
us  in  the  sale  of  the  property,  a  rough  description  of 
which  is  given  in  the  letter.  Ten  days  later,  assume 
that  an  answer  is  received  from  Minneapolis,  notify¬ 
ing  us  that  the  property  has  been  sold  and  that  $5,000 
has  been  received  as  a  down  payment,  the  balance  t) 
be  paid  when  the  deed  is  tlirned  over  to  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  buyer,  Arthur  Anderson. 

4.  A  warranty  deed  with  an  adequate  property 
description  is  dictated. 

5.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Remson  is  dictated,  notifying 
him  of  the  sale,  and  enclosing  the  deed  in  duplicate 
for  him  to  sign  and  have  the  signature  acknowledged. 
Two  weeks  later,  assume  that  the  signed  deed  is 
received. 

6.  A  letter  to  the  firm  in  Minneapolis  is  dictated, 
and  the  deed  is  enclosed.  A  week  later,  assume  the 
receipt  of  a  letter  from  Minneapolis  enclosing  a  check 
for  $14,550,  the  balance  after  deducting  3  per  cent, 
which  is  our  correspondent's  share  of  the  regular  5 
per  cent  commission  for  the  sale. 


Edward  L.  Crawford, 
director  of  Greatwest- 
ern  Business  College, 
Phoenix,  Arizona,  was 
formerly  vice  principal 
of  Yuba  City  (Califor¬ 
nia)  Union  High 
School.  He  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  functional  as 
opposed  to  theoretical 
secretarial  training.  He 
is  studying  for  the  doc¬ 
tor's  degree  at  South¬ 
ern  California.  His 
hobby,  golf. 


7.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Remson  is  dictated,  cnclosin|  a 
check  for  $14,250,  the  balance  after  deilucting  ow 
2  per  cent. 

8.  A  final  letter  is  dictated,  to  Minnea))olis,  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  check. 

This  sequence  of  transactions  has  been 
given  in  some  detail  in  order  to  make  clear 
the  meaning  of  the  term  as  used  here.  It 
includes  eight  pieces  of  dictation  and  coven 
a  period  of  about  forty-five  days.  Several  of 
these  sequences  are  always  in  progress,  in 
various  stages  of  completion. 

A  second  sequence,  handled  by  the  partner 
who  does  the  court  work,  involves  the  dicta¬ 
tion  of  a  divorce  case  and  includes  the  com¬ 
plaint  with  affidavits  of  the  plaintiff  and  the 
attorney,  the  summons,  the  affidavit  of  service, 
the  judgment,  and  the  projserty  settlement. 

An  illustration  of  a  sequence  to  be  band^led 
by  the  partner  who  docs  the  general  legal 
work  covers  the  incorporation  of  a  mining 
company.  The  dictated  materials  are  the 
charter,  the  balance  sheet  showing  the  value 
of  the  holdings  of  the  corporation,  the  report 
of  the  mining  engineer,  a  letter  to  a  news¬ 
paper  requesting  publication  of  the  articles 
of  incorporation,  calls  and  waivers  of  notice 
of  meetings  of  stockholders  and  directors,  and 
minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  each  group. 

Any  number  of  similarly  built  up  sequences 
may  be  used.  Some  suggestions  are:  three 
or  four  successive  investigators’  reports  of  a 
fire  or  accident,  several  additional  court  cases, 
bids,  acceptances  and  specifications  for  con¬ 
struction  jobs,  and  one  or  more  scries  of 
collection  letters. 

Carbons  arc  made  of  all  papers.  All  the 
work  given  must  be  completed  and  turned 
in  ready  for  “mailing”  or  service  on  the  day 
it  is  dictated. 
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Reports  from  employers  of  many  of  the 
Kadents  who  have  been  put  through  this 
training  are  very  gratifying,  some  of  them 
refuting  to  believe  that  these  students  were 
act  experienced  in  office  work.  The  success 
of  this  training  is  due  principally  to  the  fact 
that  the  course  is  developed  along  practical 


lines,  and  that  it  is  functional  throughout. 

The  winners  in  the  b.F..\V.  Essay  Contest, 
which  is  an  annual  feature,  were  announced 
in  the  January  issue,  page  S24.  John  J.  Cress 
and  Elva  Y.  Van  Winl^le  tied  for  third  place. 
These  two  papers  will  be  published  in  April 
and  May. 


EARLY  TRAINING  IN  TRANSCRIPTION 


Elizabeth  Starbuck  Adams  and  Eleanor  Skimin 


[When  Miss  Adams  and  Miss  Sl(imin  wrote 
‘An  Introduction  to  Transcription,"  they 
faeit'  they  were  collaborating.  When  they 
wrote  this  article,  they  did  not  l(now  that 
they  were  collaborating.  That  may  sound  lil(e 
the  neatest  tric\  oj  the  weel(,  but  it  really 
isn’t  so  difficult  when  you  \now  how  it  hap- 
ftned. 

In  the  same  mail  the  Business  Education 
Would  received  one  excellent  manuscript 
from  Miss  Sl(imin  and  another  equally  ex- 
ctOent  manuscript  from  Miss  Adams.  Al¬ 
though  they  had  written  their  articles  sep¬ 
arately,  and  although  neither  /(new  that  the 
other  had  submitted  an  article,  the  two  ar- 
ddes  supplemented  each  other  so  perfectly 
that  a  merger  was  called  for,  and  here  it 
if.— Ed.  ] 

Analysis  of  the  Process  of  Transcription 

I.  Transcription  is  a  complex  process 
blended  of  several  special  skills  and  knowl- 


I.  Fluent  reading  of  shorthand  notes. 

I  Exact  comprehension  of  the  ideas  involved. 
i  Exact  placement  of  punctuation. 

4.  Euct  English  construction. 

5.  Ability  to  edit  for  grammatical  errors  or  poor 
usage  on  part  of  dictator. 

&  Ability  to  maintain  a  steady  writing  pace  that 
assures  firm  and  attractive  type. 

7.  Knowledge  of  spelling  and  syllabication. 

8.  Knowledge  of  correct  set-up. 

(It  is  obvious  that  accuracy  must  be  the  con¬ 
trol  objective.) 

II.  Transcription  may  be  likened  to  the 
tligestivc  processes  by  which  food  elements 
>re  assimilated  into  the  system.  We  do  not 
cat  one  food  at  a  time  and  allow  it  to  become 


thoroughly  assimilated  before  introducing  an¬ 
other  food  into  the  system. 

III.  Transcription  is  not  a  skill  in  itself.  It 
is  a  process  by  which  symbols  arc  turned  into 
correct  English  and  correct  form  for  the  use 
of  the  public  (the  employer).  The  various 
elements  of  this  process  arc  skills  that  need  to 
be  mastered  and  blended  before  they  can 
function  smoothly. 

We  all  know  the  bridge  that  must  be  built 
to  lead  from  English  and  shorthand  and 
typing  into  transcription.  If  Dr.  Murscll's 
philosophy  of  skill  acquisition  is  followed, 
we  shall  begin  to  build  in  simple  units  the 
skills  that  are  to  be  organized  within  the 
pupil’s  self  into  the  effortless  case  of  correct 
transcription.  The  pupil  must  first  find  out 
the  exact  thought  involved  in  the  unit  for 
practice.  This  exact  thought  determines  his 
selection  of  form  and  mechanics.  He  must 
know  how  words  are  spelled  and  what  punc¬ 
tuation  is  needed  before  he  can  expect  to 
type  fluently  from  shorthand  outlines.  But  is 
it  as  easy  to  type  at  high  speed  from  short¬ 
hand  with  no  preliminary  study  of  the 
spelling  of  the  words?  It  takes  considerable 
experience  for  a  transcriber  to  run  through 
polysyllabic  words  without  a  pause.  (Try 
writing  that  five-syllable  word  yourself  from 
a  symbol!) 

Long  before  the  student  is  ready  to  tackle 
his  formal  transcription  of  notes  with  any 
degree  of  skill,  there  is  need  for  the  slow- 
learning  process.  Just  as  we  take  small  units 
in  typing  and  shorthand  and  build  up 
smoothly  functioning  skill,  so  in  transcrib¬ 
ing  training  there  is  an  early  stage,  righdy 
called  the  “introduction”  to  transcription. 
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Tliif  stcp-by-stcp  process — through  the  intri¬ 
cacies  of  spelling,  punctuation,  syllabication, 
set-up,  good  usage,  proof  reading,  self<riti- 
cism  and  self-improvement — leads  the  stu¬ 
dent  toward  that  level  of  self-confidence  that 
makes  him  attack  any  knotty  problem  of 
transcription  with  “effortless  ease.” 

Formal  transcription  ceases  then  to  be  a 
bugbear.  All  the  fundamental  habits  have 
been  established,  and  the  student  can  attack 
the  transcription  of  speed  dictation  as  just 
another  piece  of  typing.  It  no  longer  pains 
him  to  look  up  a  word  in  the  dictionary. 
He  has  learned  to  look  upon  the  dictionary 
as  an  ever  ready  help.  He  instinctively  veri¬ 
fies  spelling  and  meets  syllabication  as  a 
minor  but  important  phase  of  the  work.  At¬ 
tractive  set-up  is  second  nature  to  him;  an 
unbalanced  letter  would  be  distasteful.  He 
feels  at  ease  in  the  whole  situation,  and  that 
makes  him  approach  the  formal  transcrip¬ 
tion  with  exactly  the  right  technique.  He 
concentrates  on  the  right  thing;  he  has  all 
minor  skills  reorganized  to  meet  the  present 
situation;  he  is  able  to  transcribe  with 
rhythmic  fluency  that  is  almost  equal  to  his 
stroking  capacity  when  he  types  from  print. 

Placement  of  Transcription  Training 

llie  only  reason  the  question  of  the  place¬ 
ment  of  transcription,  early  or  late,  arises  in 
the  training  program  is  because  our  public 
high  schools  have  distorted  skill  training  to 
make  it  ht  into  an  academic  curriculum  of 
subjects,  not  skills.  Neither  mastery,  nor 
rapid  development  of  skill,  nor  objectives 
based  upon  accomplishment  control  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  A  subject  unit  with  credit  given  on 
a  sliding  scale  of  percentage  grades  is  the 
basic  control  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

If  the  art  of  stenography  were  taught  as  a 
skill,  the  learning  to  type  from  shorthand 
would  become  an  integral  part  of  the  train¬ 
ing.  The  typing  skills  needed  for  fluent  writ¬ 
ing  from  shorthand  would  be  developed  as 
essential  to  a  typing  program.  All  elementary 
phases  of  each  skill  would  be  taught  simul-' 
taneously  so  that,  as  knowledge  grew,  the 
expanding  circle  would  mean  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  blend  of  all  skills  into  increased  power. 

In  many  cases  the  typing  teachers  must  first 
be  convinced  that  such  training  for  transcrip¬ 


tion  is  a  process  of  the  typing  program.  The 
training  resolves  itself  into  three  steps:  K 

1.  The  shorthand  and  English  values  of  the  ^ 

exercise  must  be  master^  as  a  prelimiiuq  * 
to  satisfactory  interpretation.  r 

2.  The  typing  mechanics  must  be  planned  aad  i 

uken  care  of  to  insure  the  best  use  of  the  ^ 

practice  period. 

3.  The  actual  typing  of  the  shorthand  unit  ^ 

must  be  executed  as  well  as  possible,  foi- 
lowed  by  careful  proof  reading  and  idf  ( 
criticism.  | 

Thus  any  subsequent  practice  of  the  unit  : 

leads  to  a  better  reorganization  of  the  whek 
process,  and  is  a  step  up  toward  the  skill  ' 
goal.  It  won’t  uke  long  for  a  good  typing 
teacher  to  see  the  improvement  in  the  ge^  , 
eral  typing  skill  of  students  who  are  giveo 
this  experience  in  typing  from  shorthand. 

Value  of  Early  Training  in  Transcriptkn 

Early  training  in  the  elements  of  transaib- 
ing  process  simply  eliminates  all  these  awk¬ 
ward  situations.  When  typing  from  symbol 
is  introduced  while  the  Ungers  are  strewing 
around  150  strokes  a  minute,  the  facility  ia 
typing  the  whole  word  smoothly  becomes 
second  nature.  The  Ungers  move  as  smoothly 
under  the  mental  control  of  the  concept  of 
the  entire  word  as  they  do  when  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  individual  letters  of  the  word. 
The  habit  of  letter  stimulus  has  not  become 
fixated  to  a  point  where  it  acts  as  inhiBitioo 
to  the  new  stimulus  of  symbol. 

A  short  unit  of  content  in  the  elementary 
program  is  easily  understood  and  analyzed. 
The  transcribing  becomes  a  smooth  process 
with  accuracy  as  the  objective.  Every  single 
element  required  in  the  finished  transcribing 
process  is  developed  simply  and  as  part  of  a 
whole.  The  fumHing  of  the  beginner  gradu¬ 
ally  sloughs  off.  By  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  shorthand  instruction  the  student  is  as  good 
a  transcriber  as  he  is  shorthand  writer  and 
typist.  The  two  major  skills  are  now  blended 
into  a  transcription  process  as  an  essential 
part  of  stenographic  knowledge. 

One  important  factor  in  this  early  training 
is  this — the  student  is  made  conscious  of  he 
responsibility  for  the  finished  product.  Hr 
realizes  that  shorthand  notes  in  his  book  ait 
worthless  unless  transcribed  in  acceptable 
form.  This  attitude  cannot  be  developed  um 
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looo.  To  train  him  for  a  whole  year  with  a 
complete  separation  of  typing  and  shorthand 
ifcills  is  calculated  to  give  him  a  sense  of  false 
relations — will  tend  to  fixate  mental  attitudes 
ia  the  approach  to  the  work  that  are  essen¬ 
tially  wrong  attitudes  for  the  approach  to 
transcription. 

Good  habits  that  arc  essential  to  all  finished 
transcription  work: 

I.  Thoughtful  approach. 

I  Typing  from  symbol  natural  and  skillful, 
i  Itoponsibility  for  accurate  copy  becomes  a 
definite  control. 

4  Reliance  upon  the  dictionary  developed. 

1  Evaluation  of  content  for  its  relation  to  set¬ 
up  becomes  automatic 

i  Viul  worth  of  transcription  becomes  clear. 

Since  these  values  are  permanent  and  may 
be  considered  fundamental  to  any  transcrip¬ 
tion,  it  seems  economical,  from  an  educator’s 
point  of  view,  that  this  early  training  in  the 
demcnul  habits  of  good  transcribing  be  given 
IS  soon  as  possible  in  the  training  program. 

Suppose  the  typing  teacher  is  willing  to 
recognize  such  a  transcribing  program  as 
part  of  the  legitimate  typing  experience  and 
grant  credit  for  the  work  thus  done.  There  is 
still  another  problem  that  faces  her.  How  can 
she  possibly  handle  thirty  pupils  who  are  in 
her  class  for  typing  only,  and  ten  pupils  who 
are  taking  shorthand  ? 

One  teacher  worked  out  the  problem  in 
this  fashion:  She  seated  the  shorthand  pupils 
in  a  ceitain  section  of  the  room  where  she 
could  direct  them  without  interfering  with 
the  others  in  the  class.  On  days  when  she 
wanted  this  group  to  have  transcription,  she 
arranged  the  program  so  that  the  other  stu¬ 
dents  did  undirected  work,  following  an  out¬ 
line  written  on  the  board.  This  arrangement 
left  the  teacher  free  to  help  the  transcribing 
group.  Thus  there  was  neither  confusion  nor 
strain  on  the  teacher  and  no  extra  time  was 
required  for  the  transcription  training — it 
became  part  of  the  normal  developnnent  of 
typing  skill. 

Convince  yourself  that  this  introductory 
training  in  transcription  is  a  simple  way  to 
develop  “effortless  ease”;  then  somehow  you 
start  this  training  early  in  the  second 
stinester,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  formal 
transcription  with  its  vocational  objectives  in 
the  third  and  fourth  semester. 
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Letter  Win*  G<^d  Medal 

•James  J.  |ones,  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing 
Company's  Chicago  of¬ 
fice,  has  been  awarded 
one  of  the  eighteen 
gold  medals  given  by 
the  Darmcll  Letter 
Service,  of  Chicago, 
for  excellent  letters 
written  during  1936. 

The  award  was  made 
at  a  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Advertising 
Club  on  February  11. 

The  Dartnell  Letter 
I.  J.  Jones  Service  is  conducted  by 

L.  E.  Frailey,  who  is 
also  the  Business  Education  Wokld's  better-bus- 
incss-letter  editor  (see  page  507). 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  twelve  of  the 
eighteen  gold-medal  winners  bear  executive  tides, 
five  of  them  being  presidents  of  their  companies. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  Mr.  Jones  has  re¬ 
ceived  recognition  for  his  letters;  he  won  Hon¬ 
orable  Mention  twice  in  the  contest  sponsored 
by  Printed  Salesmanship  three  years  ago. 

The  gold  medal  awards  were  given  not  as  a 
result  of  a  formal  contest  but  in  recognition  of 
the  excellence  of  letters  actually  used  by  business 
concerns.  Mr.  Jones’s  letter  was  a  sales  message 
about  Gregg  Shorthand. 

oOo 

Fifth  International 
Commercial  Schools  Contest 

•  The  Fifth  Annual  Internauonal  Commercial 
Schools  Contest  will  be  held  June  24  and  25  at 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  received  from  contest  manager 
W.  C.  Maxwell,  of  the  Hinsdale  High  School, 
Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

Twenty-seven  events,  distributed  among  the 
subjects  of  shorthand,  typewriting,  bookkeeping,  • 
dictating  machines,  and  machine  calculation  are 
schedule  for  high  school,  university,  and  private 
business  school  contestants. 

An  official  1937  Professional  and  Amateur 
Typewriting  Contest  will  be  held  under  the  same 
auspices  on  the  evening  of  June  25. 

Mr.  Maxwell  is  chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  these  contests.  The  other 
members  of  the  committee  are  Dr.  D.  C  Bdghey, 
Western  Illinois  Teachers  College,  Macomb,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Miss  Lillian  Murray,  High  School,  East 
Peoria,  Illinois;  and  Miss  Helen  Hartman,  High 
School,  Hinsdale,  Illinois. 

Professor  George  R.  Tilford,  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  chairman  of  the  advisory  board. 
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Detig*  by  SataJie  Cronit 

•  March  winds,  April  showers — and  in  our  typing  classrooms,  work 
goes  on,  brightened  by  triumphs  when  such  typewriting  designs  as  J 

this  are  produced.  Whatever  the  design,  simple  or  advanced,  the  I 

typist  profits  by  making  it,  for  he  learns  to  plan  ahead,  to  watch  1 

details,  and  to  take  pride  in  his  work — excellent  qualifications  in  a  1 

secretary-to-be! — Margaret  M.  McGinn,  Bay  Path  Institute,  Spring¬ 
field,  Massachusetts. 
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SHORTHAND  METHODS  AND  MATERIALS 

Number  Seven  of  a  Series  of  Ten  Articles 
William  R.  Odell,  Ph.D. 

SHORTHAND  WRITING  PROCEDURES,  Continued 


The  third  contrast  noticed  in  shorthand 
writing  procedures  is  that  which  exists 
xtween  the  ways  used  by  the  various  authors 
t  having  students  perfect  the  writing  of  the 
nrious  outlines  that  they  are  learning.  Here 
igain  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  pro- 
xdures  used  in  the  different  methods. 

There  are  two  fairly  distinct  headings  un- 
icr  which  the  discussion  of  this  topic  pro- 
aeds.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  an  analysis 
of  the  preparatory  activities  engaged  in  by 
ihe  teacher  to  give  the  student  the  proper 
da  as  to  the  writing  movements  involved 
n  writing  outlines.  The  second  has  to  do 
vith  the  writing  practice  activities  engaged 
a  by  the  learner  himself  in  perfecting  his 
ihorthand  writing. 

Noting  Movement  Patterns 

There  are  several  different  procedures  used 
a  the  various  methods  for  giving  the  learner 
a  dear  idea  of  the  writing  movements  neces- 
ury  for  the  correct  writing  of  shorthand  out- 
!iaa.  In  the  first  place,  in  practically  all  the 
aethods  the  teacher  is  supposed  to  write 
thorthand  outlines  on  the  blackboard  in  or- 
ia  to  demonstrate  correct  writing  move- 
KtJts.  The  rate  at  which  this  teacher  dem- 
oaitration-writing  is  done  varies  consider- 
lUy,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous 
aniclc,  depending  upon  whether  the  method 
8  interested  more  in  developing  fluent  short¬ 
hand  writing  or  precise  slower  writing. 

A  second  procedure  for  conveying  an  idea 
d  the  movements  for  writing  shorthand  out- 
iats  s  emphasized  especially  in  the  Func- 
■iooal  Method.  The  teacher  writes  large  mod- 
dt  of  outlines  on  the  blackboard  to  illustrate 
tW  proper  movements.  This  procedure  is  ex¬ 
amined  as  ftJIows:^ 

-alie,  L.  A.,  Teacher's  Handbook  to  “Gregg  Shoit- 
■wd  Manual  for  the  Functional  Method,”  p.  90. 


Write  several  times,  saying  aloud  as  you  do  so, 
the  first  part  of  the  sentence — Ray  had  a  meal. 
Write  the  words  once  very  large.  Then  write 
them  again  natural  size  as  you  dictate  to  your¬ 
self  slowly.  Dictate  at  the  same  speed  to  the 
students,  encouraging  them  to  keep  their  short 
hand  books  open  to  be  sure  they  write  the  out¬ 
lines  correctly  as  you  dictate.  Walk  around  mak 
ing  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  that  seem  neces¬ 
sary,  but  don’t  be  tot)  critical  for  the  first  few 
days. 

Still  another  plan  for  helping  students  get 
a  clear  idea  of  the  movement  patterns  for 
shorthand  outlines  is  found  in  the  Odell-' 
Rowe-Stuart  “Direct  Practice  Units  for  Be¬ 
ginning  Oregg  Shorthand.’’*  In  the  early 
writing  lessons  in  this  text,  direction  arrows 
are  inserted  alongside  of  outlines  “that  ob¬ 
servation  has  shown  are  most  likely  to  be 
written  in  the  wrong  direction.” 

Air-Writing 

Following  these  preparatory  activities  that 
arc  designed  to  give  the  students  a  clear  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  movements  for  writing  outlines 
comes  another  scries  of  activities  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  himself  engages  in  to  perfect  his  writ¬ 
ing  skill.  The  first  procedure  used  in  some 
of  the  methods  is  that  of  air-writing.  TTiis  is 
used  in  both  the  Frick  and  Barnhart  methods. 
Mrs.  Frick  emphasizes  this  type  of  activity 
especially.  Her  procedure  is  as  follows:* 

The  right  and  left  turns  should  be  automatic 
muscular  reactions.  The  following  pages  aim  to 
habituate  pattern  responses  without  thought  of 
law. 

Hahit-Forming  Drill.  Hands  in  air. 

1.  Complete  circles:  Right,  right,  right,  right. 

2.  Complete  circles:  Left,  left,  left,  left,  left. 

3.  Half  circles:  Right,  left,  right,  left,  right. 

*Odcll-Rowe-Stuart,  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key  to 
"Direct  Practice  Units  for  Beginning  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,”  p.  41.  See  also  writing  vocabularies  for  Units 
6-13,  inclusive,  in  the  text. 

‘Frick,  M.,  "Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Ana¬ 
lytical  Method,”  p.  76. 
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Smunce  Drilling.  Each  sentence  below  con¬ 
tains  four  shorter  sentences.  Repeat  at  the  end 
of  each  complete  thought  Place  the  sentence  on 
the  board  in  longhand.  Select  with  the  students 
the  phrases,  and  drill  on  them-  (1)  Have  stu¬ 
dents  write  on  air  board  while  looking  at  the 
longhand  and  listening  to  your  dictation.  .  .  .* 

Tracing  Outlines 

The  second  procedure  used  in  developing 
shorthand  writing  skill  is  that  of  tracing  plate- 
shorthand  outlines.  This  is  done  in  both  the 
Brewington-Soutter  and  the  Odell-Rowe- 
Stuart  methods.  The  procedure  in  the  Brew¬ 
ington-Soutter  method  is  as  follows:* 

The  class  goes  through  the  movements  of 
writing  the  entire  article  by  going  over  the  short¬ 
hand  outlines  in  the  textbook  with  a  meat  skewer 
(also  called  a  stylus)  as  the  teacher  dictates  at 
not  less  than  125  words  per  minute.  .  .  .  This 
process  is  repeated  two  or  three  times,  or  until 
each  member  of  the  class  is  able  to  trace  over  the 
outlines  at  the  dictation  rate. 

'  If  the  movements  for  a  particular  sentence, 
clause,  or  phrase  appear  to  be  more  difficult  than 
the  remainder  of  the  article,  the  teacher  can 
dictate  that  difficult  passage  at  the  same  rate,  re¬ 
quiring  the  class  to  trace  the  outlines  until  these 
movements  can  be  executed  at  the  desired  rate. 

The  procedure  in  the  Odell-Rowe-Stuart 
method  is  described  in  these  words:* 

The  teacher  writes  the  paragraph  as  many 
times  as  the  class  requests,  ordinarily  two  or 
three  times.  Then,  the  teacher  dicutes  the  same 
paragraph  to  the  students,  who  trace  the  oudines 
in  their  pads  with  a  dry  pen  or  mechanical  pen¬ 
cil  with  the  lead  repelled.  Dictation  for  tracing 
is  at  approxitnately  60  words  a  minute.  The  dic- 
ution  must  be  fast  enough  to  prevent  the  stu¬ 
dents  from  “drawing”  the  outlines,  but  slow 
enough  to  enable  them  to  trace  the  outlines  faith¬ 
fully. 

A  third  procedure  used  in  one  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  is  to  have  studepts  actually  write  over 
plate  shorthand  which  they  have  just  traced. 
This  is  done  as  follows:^ 

The  teacher  then  dicUtes  the  same  paragraph 
again,  while  the  students  actually  write  over  the 
outlines  on  their  lesson  sheets  with  flowing  pen 
or  sharpened  pencil. 

A  fourth  procedure  used  in  two  of  the 
methods  is  that  of  interlining  the  writing 

*/«</.,  p.  79. 

'Brewington,  Ann,  Teacher’s  Manual  for  "Direct 
Method  Materials,”  pp.  2^,  25. 

*OdelI-Rowe-Stuart,  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key, 
“Direct  Practice  Units  for  Beginning  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,”  p.  39.  'Ibid.,  p.  3**. 


of  shorthand  immediately  below  other  lina 
of  writing.  In  these  two  methods,  howevti,  ^ 
a  considerable  difference  exists  in  the  pro  |e 
cedures  used.  In  the  Frick  method,  sbon-  " 

hand  originally  was  written  between  lines  of  * 

longhand,  whereas  in  the  Odell-Rowc-Suan  ^ 

method,  the  shorthand  is  written  betwm  ^ 

lines  of  plate  shorthand.  The  basic  purpon  » 

of  these  two  procedures  and  the  reason  for  ” 

the  difference  between  them  are  made  clear 
by  the  following  quotations. 

Mrs.  Frick  explained  her  original  proce¬ 
dure  as  follows:' 

Sentence  Drilling.  Each  sentence  below  coo-  ( 
uins  four  shorter  sentences.  Repeat  at  the  end  | 
of  each  complete  thought.  Place  the  sentence  on  | 
the  board  in  longhand.  Select  with  the  studeno 
the  phrases,  and  drill  on  them.  (1)  Have  ilr  ' 

students  write  on  air  board  while  looking  at  dx  i 

longhand  and  listening  to  your  dictation.  (2) 
Have  students  write  the  sentence  in  longh^  i 
on  paper.  (3)  Write  the  shorthand  on  the  line 
below  the  longhand.  This  procedure  correlalB 
ear  and  eye  training  and  is  doubly  effective. 

In  a  recent  communication  from  Mn- 
Frick,  she  indicates  that  she  no  longer  has 
her  students  interline  shorthand  and  long 
hand.  Instead,  in  beginning  shorthand,  stu- 
dets  write  from  both  a  “longhand  text  and  a 
plate  text.” 

In  the  Odell-Rowe-Stuart  method,  afto 
the  students  have  traced  the  paragraph  widi 
a  dry  pen  and  have  written  over  the  out 
lines  with  a  fkming  pen,  they  do  their  initia! 
independent  writing  from  dictation,  writing 
their  outlines  immediately  beneath  plate 
shorthand  outlines  on  an  “initial-writing’ 
sheet.  This  procedure  is  described  as  follows:* 

Each  initial-writing  sheet  contains  all  the  n» 
terial  in  the  writing  lesson  which  it  followi 
Each  line  shorthand  oudines  is  followed  by  a 
blank  space.  This  permits  the  student  to 
the  nuterial  the  first  time  it  is  dictated,  with  i 
model  of  each  oudine  just  above  his  line  of  writ¬ 
ing.  This  provides  an  intermediate  step  betweo 
writing  over  the  oudines  in  his  pad,  and  writ 
ing  the  nuterial  in  his  notebook.  To  most  stu¬ 
dents  this  extra  step  ceases  to  be  helpful  after  the 
first  three  to  five  writing  lessons.  For  that  reasos. 
initial-writing  sheets  are  provided  in  this  H 

*Frick,  M.,  "Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Am- 
lytical  Method,”  p.  79. 

•Odell-Rowc-Stuart,  Teacher’s  Manual  and  Key  a 
“Direct  Practice  Units  for  Beginning  Gregg  Shoe 
hand,”  pp.  39  and  40. 
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ior  the  first  five  writing  lessons  only,  that  is,  to 
iBOompany  Units  6  to  10  inclusive.  For  writing 
Iokmis  where  no  ini  dal- writing  sheets  are  pro- 
liied,  the  students  do  their  first  independent 
writing  in  their  notebooks. 

. .  the  amount  of  dme  spent  upon  tracing 
(f  writing  over  the  outlines  in  the  pad  may  be 
reduced  in  the  advanced  lessons.  Apparently  the 
mount  of  tracing  of  outlines  that  students  need 
Tides  considerably,  and  the  amount  that  is  re¬ 
quired  by  the  teacher  should  take  these  variadons 
mk)  account 

Keeping  Textbooks  Open 

The  Functional  Method  uses  this  same 
general  procedure,  but  in  a  different  way.  In- 
itead  of  interlined  writing,  students  write  in 
their  notebooks  but  have  the  plate  shorthand 
is  their  books  in  view.  This  is  explained 
x  follows:*® 

In  any  case,  the  pupils  should  always  be  per- 
■itted  and  encouraged  to  keep  their  shorthand 
books  open  to  the  proper  page  while  the  ma- 
Rrial  is  being  dictated.  This  serves  several  pur- 
poies.  It  helps  to  prevent  the  student  from  mak- 
is|  errors.  It  enables  him  to  write  faster  than 
be  would  otherwise  be  able  to  write,  because  the 
•casional  word  which  bothers  him  would  hold 
him  up  so  long  that  the  general  average  of  the 
writing  speed  would  be  pulled  down  discuurag- 
agly. 

The  final  point  to  be  discussed  under  this 
topic  is  the  variation  that  exists  in  the  ways 
that  students  arc  told  to  practice  the  writing 
of  the  oudincs  they  are  to  learn.  There  are 
in  general  two  ways  in  which  the  students 
are  told  to  practice.  The  first  of  these  is  to 
specify  a  set  number  of  repetitions  to  be 
done  by  all  students.  This  idea  is  best  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  book  by  Dr.  Gregg  written  in 
1916.**  Here  he  says: 

It  is  important  to  have  a  well-defined  plan  of 
practice,  which  should  be  clearly  stated  and  rigid¬ 
ly  enforced  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of  routine. 
Assign  so  many  lines  of  each  shorthand  form  to 
be  written  by  the  student,  with  about  so  many 
forms  to  the  line.  The  last  mentioned  direction 
is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  students 
hlling  up  'the  lines  with  a  few,  large  sprawling 
outlines. 

Since  that  time  Dr.  Gregg  has  modified 
this  statement  in  keeping  with  newer  dis- 

**Le»lic,  L.  A.,  Teacher’s  Handbook  to  the  “Gregg 
Shorthand  Manual  for  the  Functional  Method,"  pp. 
11  and  12. 

'’Gregg,  John  R.,  "The  Teaching  of  Shorthand," 
P.  16. 


coveries  in  the  field  of  learning.  In  the  Anni- 
versay  Edition  of  the  “Gregg  Shorthand  Man¬ 
ual,”  the  student  is  told  the  following:** 

Most  of  this  repetition  practice  should  be  on 
the  forms  as  they  occur  naturally  in  connected 
matter.  The  repetition  of  isolated  forms  for  more 
than  five  times  consecutively  is  not  in  accord 
with  modern  pedagogy.  Scientifically  graded  con¬ 
nected  matter  has  supplanted  the  isolated  form. 

In  the  Zinman-Strelsin-Weitz  method,  the 
student  writes  new  words  seven  times,  for 
the  authors  say:** 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experimentation  that 
the  optimum  number  of  times  to  practice  a 
word,  in  order  to  learn  it,  is  seven.  It  is  not 
enough  to  say,  "Practice  the  outline  several 
times.” 

In  the  Brewington-Soutter  method,  stu¬ 
dents  are  directed  to:** 

Turn  back  to  the  first  article  and  go  over  it 
five  times  at  the  rate  of  150  words  per  minute. 

In  the  Becrs-Scott  method,  the  students  arc 
told  to  “copy  the  exercise  from  three  to  five 
limes.”*® 

And,  finally,  in  the  Functional  Mcthtxl, 
students  are  instructed  to  copy  material  once 
only.*® 

Practice  Varies  «vith  Individual 

The  other  type  of  instruction  for  writing 
practice  is  the  one  that  attempts  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  each  student  needs  a 
different  amount  of  practice  in  order  to  learn 
how  to  write  an  outline  or  group  of  outlines. 

In  the  Skcnc-Walsh-I>omax  text,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  student  is  told  to  “Practice  the 
outlines  on  page  5  of  the  Manual  until  you 
can  write  them  as  fluently  as  you  write  long- 
hand.”  The  reason  for  this  then  is  given  as 
follows:** 

'*Gregg,  John  R.,  "Gregg  Shorthand  Manual,”  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition,  p.  xiii. 

**Zinman-Strel$in-Weitr,  “Daily  Lesson  Plans  For 
Teaching  Gregg  Shorthand  by  the  Sentence  Method," 

p.  1. 

“Brewington-Soutter,  “Direct-Method  Materials  for 
Gregg  Shorthand,"  p.  xvi. 

“Taken  from  a  description  of  the  Beers-Scott  plan 
furnished  the  writer  by  the  authors. 

‘‘Leslie,  L.  A.,  “Gregg  Shorthand  Manual  for  the 
Functional.  Method,"  Book  I,  p.  viii. 
“Skene-Walsh-Lomax,  “Teaching  Principle  and  Pro 
cedure  for  Gregg  Shorthand,”  p.  1?. 
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The  steps  in  building  a  skill  should  be  learned 
by  each  pupil  as  well  as  by  the  teacher.  The  skill¬ 
building  process  is  a  learning  process  as  well  as  a 
teaching  process.  A  goal  of  good  shorthand  teach¬ 
ing  if  to  train  each  pupil,  as  early  as  possible,  to 
be  a  self-director  in  efficient  skill  building. 

In  the  Brcwington-Souttcr  text,  students 
arc  told:  “Write  the  first  article  in  your  note¬ 
book  until  you  can  write  it  at  the  rate  of  100 
words  per  minute,”  and  “write  the  articles 
dictated  in  class  yesterday  until  you  can  take 
dictation  at  100  words  per  minute.”** 

In  the  Odell-Rowe-Stuart  method,  this  plan 
of  suiting  the  amount  of  practice  to  the  needs 
of  individual  students  is  cared  for  in  class 
work  and  in  home  work  as  well.  TTie  class 
activity  for  this  is  described  as  follows:  “After 
his  initial  independent  writing  of  any  para¬ 
graph,  the  student  is  given  time  to  isolate 
troublesome  outlines  for  special  practice.”** 

The  procedure  for  home  practice  by  the 
Odell-Rowe-Stuart  method  is  stated  in  the 
following  words:** 

Home  practice  in  writing  shorthand  should 
consist  of  writing  only  material  that  has  been 
practiced  previously  under  the  sui>ervision  of  the 
teacher.  .  .  .  After  each  practice  writing,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  check  his  shorthand  outlines  against 
the  shorthand  in  his  pad.  Then  he  should  con¬ 
centrate  his  practice  upon  the  outlines  that  he 
wrote  incorrectly  l)efore  writing  the  entire  ma¬ 
terial  again  from  the  transcript.  He  should  con¬ 
tinue  to  practice  until  he  has  eliminated  all 
errors.  The  amount  of  home  practice  required 
varies  considerably  among  learners.  Even  the  IveM 
student,  however,  should  write  the  less<»n  two  c»t 
three  times  to  increase  his  speed. 

Basic  Differences  in  Methods 

'Fhe  fourth  important  contrast  that  is  ap¬ 
parent  from  a  study  of  she  various  shorthand 
methods  is  the  difference  Ivelween  the  order 
of  the  steps  which  students  pass  through  in 
perfecting  the  writing  of  shorthand.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  that  this  difference  he 
pointed  out  here  because  it  is  basic  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  article  on  generalization, 
which  is  next  in  this  series.  No  attempt  will 
be  made  here,  however,  to  analyze  the  reasons 
for  the  difference  in  the  procedures  used  in 

“Brcwington-Souttcr,  “I>ircct-Mcth<Kf  Materials  for 
Gregg  Shorthand,*’  p.  xvi. 

**0(lcll-Rowc-Stuart,  Teacher's  Manual  and  Key, 
’T>ircct  Practice  Units  for  Beginning  Gregg  Short¬ 
hand,"  pp.  3*)  and  40.  "‘Ibid.,  p.  41. 


the  various  methods.  This  will  be  done  in¬ 
stead  in  the  article  on  generalization. 

There  are  in  general  two  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  sequences  of  steps  that  are  followed  in 
initial  shorthand  writing  activities.  The  first 
sequence  moves  from  the  smallest  unit 
through  successively  larger  units;  the  second 
sequence  exactly  reverses  this  order.  This  i$ 
in  part,  at  least,  a  basic  distinction  between 
the  Manual  methods  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
Direct  methods  on  the  other. 

In  the  Manual  methods,  initial  writing  u 
June  first  on  the  individual  stroke  or  charac¬ 
ter  basis  and  then  upon  the  individual  word 
malysis  basis.  Students  then  move  on  to 
cntence  or  paragraph  writing. 

In  the  Direct  methods,  initial  writing  be- 
.  ;ins  with  paragraphs  and  then  in  later  stages 
noves  down  to  a  consideration  of  smaller 
jnits  of  writing.  A  more  general  statement 
tannot  he  made  on  this  point  because  the 
^jrocedures  used  in  the  various  direct  meth- 
Mxls  differ  so  widely. 

!  The  next  two  articles  in  this  series  deal 
with  a  discussion  of  generalization  in  short¬ 
hand  learning. 

\ 

Apei  Reaches  Reader’s  Digest 

•  A  STORY  BY  Cfurlcs 
Apel,  commercial  de¬ 
partment  head  of 
Nebraska  State 
Teachers  College, 
Kearney,  appeared  in 
the  “Honorable  Men¬ 
tion”  department  of 
Reader’s  Digest  for 
December,  1936. 

The  cool-hcaded- 
ness  of  the  founder 
of  the  Piney  Woods 
ScluK>l  for  negro 
children  at  Braxton, 
Missouri,  at  his  own 
hanging  and  the  good  fortune  resulting  from  his 
coolness  are  narrated  in  the  brief  story  that 
brought  a  substantial  check  to  Mr.  Apel. 

Mr.  Apel  is  a  contributor  to  his  college  paper, 
the  Antelope,  and  a  recent  issue  of  that  paper 
carried  as  an  editorial  “Ten  Commandments  of 
College  Life,”  written  by  him.  Here  is  his 
eighth  commaoefanpit: 

“Re  sure  the  4^k  turned  in  to  the  instructor 
is  thine  own.^  Steal  not  the  intellectual  labor 
of  other  stiiffik  and  claim  it  as  thine.  Let  all 
thy  credits  be  dfrned  by  the  sweat  of  thine  own 
brow.” 


Chari.fs  Apf-i. 
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TEACHING  BEGINNING  TYPING 

Edith  E.  Clark 

This  is  the  seventh  article  of  a  series  written  by  successful  class¬ 
room  teachers,  with  comments  by  William  R.  Foster 


There  arc  a$  many  methods  of  teaching 
beginning  typing,  no  doubt,  as  there  arc 
tochers  offering  typing  instruction,  and  so 
ia  discussing  the  subject  I  am  going  to  tcil 
fou  how  we  do  it  here  in  Piedmont,  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  I  am  going  to  consider  the  first 
Kincstcr  only  at  this  time. 

In  our  school  we  have  adopted  and  observe 
a  specific  plan  in  teaching  beginning  typing. 
It  is  taught  with  the  following  ideas  in  mind: 

I.  We  teach  tvpinft  chiefly  for  the  personal  use  of 
lOMlents  who  plan  to  go  to  culleKe.  This  is  because 
hedmont  High  School  is  essenTiatty~^  college  pre- 
pvatory  institution  in  a  wealthy  community  where 
km  students  find  it  necessary  to  earn  their  way 
■Mtediately  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

2.  Typing  is  taught  also  in  our  school  to  fill  the 
and  of  the  few  who  enter  the  trades  upon  finishing 
«  leaving  high  school.  Wc  try  to  pfan  one  or  two 
OKSters  of  typing  training  for  college  preparatory 
tfadents  and  three  or  four  semesters  for  students  who 
tBter  the  trades. 

When  students  are  once  enrolled  in  our 
typing  classes,  we  make  a  special*  effort  to 
otablish  an  eager,  enthusiastic  interest  and 
to  have  the  students  maintain  a  happy,  con- 
itructive  attitude  toward  their  work  at  all 
tunes.  With  the  right  attitude,  the  rest  is 
easy.  It  is  our  plan  to  instill  a  wide-awake 
itxercst  throughout  the  semester  hy  making 
typing  so  enjoyable  that  all  arc  alert  to  the 
opportunities  it  offers. 

Habits  of  efficiency  arc  necessary  if  wc  are 
to  develop  skillful  typists,  and  since  Piedmont 
ofiers  a  fine  variety  of  extra-curricular  courses, 
many  students  find  it  impossible  to  work  into 
their  curriculum  more  than  one  or  two  sem¬ 
esters  of  typing;  and,  in  consequence,  we  feel 
that  it  is  important  to  cover  as  much  as  pos- 
sibte,  within  the  limits  of  the  individual  stu- 
tlent’s  capabilities,  and  wilhtmhe  average 
ihility  of  all  to  absorb  in  so  short  a  time. 

Daily  drill  forms  certain  habits  of  efficiency. 
The  correct  seating  position  at  the  machine 
h  emphasized  first  of  all.  The  student  is  asked 


to  sit  squarely  on  the  chair  with  his  feet  un¬ 
der  the  desk,  not  on  the  edge  of  his  chair  or 
carelessly  at  one  side.  Wc  ask  the  students  to 
sit  erects  leaning  slightly  forward  away  from 
the  back  of  the  chair  and  relaxing  sufficiently 
to  eliminate  any  tenseness.  Students  will  nut 
tire  during  the  classroom  period  if  their  seat¬ 
ing  position  is  correct. 

Students  should  form  the  habit,  when  they 
first  sit  down  at  the  typewriter,  of  looking 
over  and  properly  adjusting  their  machines 
for  the  particular  assignment  to  be  typed. 
This  will  save  time  during  the  typing  of  an 
exercise  and  throughout  a  series  of  assign¬ 
ments  as  well. 

Inserting  Paper  in  Machine 

It  is  an  easy  matter  to  fall  into  careless, 
slovenly  habits  in  the  matter  of  placing  the 
paper  in  the  machine.  We  place  the  paper, 
systematically,  as  a  group,  according  to  the 
following  directions:  First  the  machine  is  set 
for  the  exercise  to  be  typed  and  the  paper  is 
placed  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  desk.  TTien 
the  directions  arc  given:  “Pick  up  the  paper 
(two  sheets);  click  once  on  the  desk  to  even 
the  edges;  place  against  the  rest;  twirl  into 
the  machine;  pull  carriage  to  margin  (with 
right  thumb);  shift  with  left  hand  (line 
spacer  on  three)  upward  from  tip-top  etlge 
of  paper  the  designated  number  of  spaces  to 
properly  balance  the  typewritten  work  to  he 
done  on  the  page.”  These  directions  arc  sim 
plificd  from  the  detail  here  given,  but  the 
directions  arc  given  to  the  group  as  a  whole 
every  day  of  the  first  semester.  The  habit  of 
quickly  and  efficiently  placing  the  paper  in 
the  machine  is  thereby  established. 

From  the  start  wc  drill  daily  on  the  accu¬ 
rate  arrangement  of  typewritten  work  on  the 
page.  The  line  lengths  of  a  given  exercise  are 
decided  upon  and  the  line  spacings  arc  de¬ 
termined  by  simple  arithmetical  computation. 
That  is,  suppose  on  the  first  lesson  a  simple 
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exercise  of  twelve  typewritten  lines  of  10-71 
length  are  to  be  typed.  First  the  stops  are  set; 
then,  if  the  twelve  lines  are  to  be  divided  into 
three  groups  of  four  single-spaced  lines  each, 
there  are  twelve  lines  of  typing  plus  two  lines 
of  spacing  between  the  groups.  Sixty-six 
single  line  spaces  on  an  8^  by  11  sheet  of 
paper  minus  fourteen  equals  fifty-two; 
divided  by  two,  equals  twenty-six  single  line 
spaces  (or  nine  line  spaces  on  three  with  one 
single  back  line  space).  . 

Daily  group  practice  for  the  development 
of  accurate  rhythm  in  key-stroking  is  a  habit 
absolutely  essential  in  training  a  student  to 
type  efficiently.  By  using  “Gregg  Typing”  as 
a  text,  it  is  easily  possible  to  dictate  all  exer¬ 
cises  (A,  B,  and  C)  for  each  complete  assign¬ 
ment,  each  day,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  semester.  Ehiring  the  second  and  third 
quarters  of  the  semester.  Exercises  A  and  B 
are  dictated  and  the  students  endeavor  to 
maintain  the  rhythm  thus  set  for  them  in  typ¬ 
ing  exercise  C  independent  of  the  count.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  fourth  quarter  only  exercise  A  is 
counted  for  the  rhythmic  practice  of  the 
group — Exercises  B  and  C  are  typed  inde¬ 
pendently. 

It  is  essential  that  the  copy  be  placed  at  the 
right  of  the  typewriter.  This  avoids  interfer¬ 
ence  between  the  eyes  and  copy  by  the  left 
hand  and  arm  when  line  shifts  are  made. 
The  copy,  if  placed  on  a  rack  or  stand  or 
left  flat  on  the  desk,  should  be  so  slanted  that 
the  eyes,  when  looking  down  at  the  copy,  are 
on  a  line  parallel  with  the  lines  of  the  copy. 

Accuracy  in  key-stroking  must  be  drilled 
upon  daily  if  students  are  to  type  with  enen 
strokes;  if  uniform  ribbon  impressions  are  to 
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be  made  on  the  paper,  and  if  each  letta, 
numeral,  or  character  is  to  be  allotted  its  hdl 
space  without  crowding  or  piling. 

Endurance  in  typing  must  be  gradually  de. 
veloped  in  beginning  students  from  a  few  ^ 

minutes  at  a  time,  say  two  or  three  on  simple  " 

letter  and  word  exercises,  to  10  minute  F 

straight  matter  writings  or  exercises,  before 
the  student  relaxes  a  minute  or  two  before  ^ 

beginning  again  on  another  exercise.  This  is  < 

a  normal  procedure  and  eliminates  unneces-  ' 

sary  fatigue.  In  Piedmont,  we  do  not  fed  > 

that  high  school  students  are  capable  of  con  ' 

centrating  closely  on  15-minute  daily,  tests.  ' 

but  rather  should  write  for  shorter  intervals  ' 

on  regular,  progressive  classroom  exercises 
covering  a  much  wider  field  than  the  typing 
of  straight  matter,  and  on  5-  and  lO-minott 
weekly  tests  only.  As  a  student  grows  older 
and  begins  writing  and  typing  college  ppen 
of  considerable  length,  themes,  or  manu 
scripts,  or  in  typing  office  forms  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  he  will  gradually  develop  more  cn 
durance  than  can  be  expected  of  a  high  school 
student. 

The  habit  of  releasing  the  paper  correedy 
is  just  as  important  as  placing  it  correctly.  In 
Piedmont  High  School  we  drill  on  releasing 
the  paper  by  having  both  hands  leave  the  key¬ 
board  simultaneously — the  left  hand  taking 
the  paper  as  the  right  hand  operates  the  paper 
release.  Then  the  left  hand  carries  the  papo 
to  the  desk  as  the  right  hand  snaps  the  re 
lease  key  back  into  position  and  places  the 
carriage  in  the  center.  Then  both  hands  set 
the  right  and  left  marginal  stops  at  0-76  or 
as  far  apart  as  the  marginal  scale  permits  and 
the  students  leave  the  machines. 

The  next  procedure  is  the  checking  of  all 
typewritten  work  by  reading  the  exercises 
typed  and  the  record  of  the  errors  at  the  top 
the  page.  This  record  is  made  with  the 
regular  school  heading  for  all  papers — in  ink 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  semester; 
typed  during  the  last  quarter. 

Cleaning  the  machine  and  adjusting  it  for 
leaving  includes: 

1.  Wiping  away  dust;  polishing  chromium-piattd 
pam. 

2.  Carriage  pointer  set  for  tingle  spacing. 

3.  Marginal  stops  set  at  extreme  right  and  left  si 
scale. 
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of  each  test  are  recorded  similarly.  A  test 
paper  containing  more  than  Ave  errors  is  re¬ 
corded,  but  it  is  termed  “disqualified,”  mean 
ing  that  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  paper.  A  final 
10-minute  test  is  given  the  last  week  of 
school  in  the  semester. 

In  addition  to  each  student’s  recording  his 
own  personal  progress  in  typing,  the  collective 
results  of  each  test  for  the  entire  beginning 
typing  group  (all  classes)  are  carefully  tabu¬ 
lated  by  the  teacher,  the  students  listed  in  the 
order  of  their  accuracy,  and  this  record  is 
placed  on  the  classroom  bulletin  board  for 
whatever  competitive  incentive  the  students 
may  gain  from  comparing  their  own  records 
with  those  of  their  fellow  classmen. 

Specific  semester  requirements  in  begin¬ 
ning  typing  are  listed  on  the  bulletin  board, 
additions  being  made  to  the  list  as  the  stu¬ 
dents  cover  the  requirements.  They  are: 


f  Line  spacer  gauge  set  for  single  spacing. 

5.  Paper  release  placed  in  normal  position. 

(.  Machine  covered  neady. 

Another  special  habit  of  efficiency  is  that 
the  desk  should  be  cleared,  its  drawers  left 
neat  and  in  order,  and  the  chair  placed  in 
proper  position  at  the  desk  before  leaving. 

The  habits  of  efficiency  listed  here  can  be 
firmly  established  if  carefully  drilled  upon 
each  day  during  the  semester,  and  the  results 
will  be  noticed  in  the  conservation  of  the 
midcnt's  energy  by  the  elimination  of  lost 
motion,  in  superior  typing,  in  speed  and 
accuracy,  and  in  the  beautiful  appearance  of 
the  typewritten  work. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  second  quar¬ 
ter,  after  the  students  have  had  a  little  inde¬ 
pendent  practicc_on_iht_C-cxercises,  we  intro¬ 
duce  individual  progress  in  beginning  typing 
by  giving  a  sericsjjL twelve  timed  tests  over 
a  period  of  twelve  weeks,  one  each  Wednes¬ 
day.  A  mimeograpjied  chart  is  given  to  each 
itudent  to  keep  an  individual  record  of  those 
tests.  The  first  six  tests  are  5-minute  tests; 
the  last  six  are  10-minute  tests.  With  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  first  test  as  a  basis,  the  students 
record  on  their  charts  the  increases  in  speed 
for  each  test  in  the  series.  The  goal  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  increase  of  one  word  per  minute  over 
the  preceding  test.  The  next  five  5-minute 
tests  are  taken,  and  the  students  record  their 
actual  records  of  each  test  under  the  potential 
records  they  are  striving  to  attain.  The  next 
five  tests  are  10-minute  tests,  and  the  results 


1.  To  know  the  parts  of  the  machine;  how  to  care 
for  the  machine;  how  to  change  a  typewriter  ribbon 
quickly  and  correctly. 

2.  To  execute  the  "automatic”  placing  and  releas¬ 
ing  of  the  paper. 

3.  To  arrange  all  typewritten  work  accurately,  neat¬ 
ly,  and  artistically. 

4.  To  obtain  rhythmic,  even  stroking  and  uniform 
ribbon  impressions. 

5.  To  develop  the  ability  to  center  accurately  and 
quickly. 

6.  To  understand  and  be  able  to  plan  quickly 
and  type  accurate  tabulations. 

7.  To  have  a  knowledge  of  how  to  plan  and  type 
attractively  any  straight  matter  or  manuscript  copy 
with  accurate  margins  and  even  stroking. 


RECORD  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PROGRESS  IN  STROKE  INCREASING  TESTS* 
Typing  I  Students,  Spring  Semester,  1937 


Objective:  To  increase  5  strokes  per  minute,  without  error,  each  week,  with  a  net  gain  of  I  word  per 
minute,  over  a  period  of  12  weeks  of  typing  practice. 


Note:  This  record  is  based  on  the  first  typewriting  test,  taken  during  the  Spring  semester 

,  1937, 

showing 

the  following  results; 

Rate  per 
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Net 

minute 

Test  2 

Test  3 

Test  4 

Rate  per 
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Rate  per 

Strokes  Errors  minute 

Strokes  Errors  minute 

Strokes 

Errors 

minme 

Goal 

Actual  Test 


'Spaces  for  recording  tests  S  to  II,  inclusive,  and  the  final  test  have  been  omitted  here.  They  are  arranged 
ia  the  same  way  as  those  shown. 
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8.  To  be  able  to  plan  iimple  letter  arrangements — 
short,  medium,  long;  one  or  two  pages;  single  or 
double  spaced;  blocked  or  indented  styles;  all  parts 
of  the  letter  known  and  understood,  including  any 
special  “Subiect"  or  “Attention”  lines,  signature  ar¬ 
rangements,  or  enclosures. 

9.  To  make  neat  and  clear  carbon  copies. 

10.  To  fold  letters  properly  for  small,  large,  or 
window  envelopes,  and  to  be  able  to  address  the  vari¬ 
ous  types  and  sizes  of  envelopes  accurately  and  at¬ 
tractively. 

11.  To  develop  an  ability  to  type  at  a  minimum 
rate  of  20  words  a  minute,  with  not  over  5  errors, 
over  a  10-minute  period. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  for 
credit  in  beginning  typing  in  Piedmont  High 
School,  we  offer  the  following  options  to  stu¬ 
dents  especially  interested  or  ambitious  to  ac¬ 
complish  more  than  is  actually  required.  The 
Gregg  Writer  tests  supply  these  options  and 
students  are  permitted  to  try  for  five  certifi¬ 
cates  during  the  semester: 

1.  The  Order  of  Artistic  Typists  |unior  arrange¬ 
ment  certificate. 

2.  The  Order  of  Artistic  Typists  Senior  arrange¬ 
ment  certificate. 

3.  The  20  to  40  words  per  minute  (10-minute 
test)  certificate. 

4.  The  40  to  50  words  per  minute  (10-minute 
test)  certificate. 

5.  The  50  to  60  words  per  minute  (10-minute 
test)  certificate. 

These  certificates  are  termed  “honors”  in 
beginning  typing  in  our  school,  and  they  are 
a  splendid  incentive  to  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age  to  do  their  best  every  day. 

Interest  is  a  factor  that  we  stress  in  teach¬ 
ing  beginning  typing.  In  the  early  stages, 
concentration  on  the  keyboard-learning  drills 
holds  the  undivided  attention  of  the  students 
in  group  practice,  but  students  are  very  apt 
to  find  their  interest  lagging  after  they  arc 
able  to  type  with  a  certain  degree  of  skill, 
unless  their  interest  is  kept  alive  and  competi¬ 
tion  is  made  so  compelling  that  the  students 
actually  seek  extra  time  outside  of  the  class¬ 
room  to  develop  their  individual  abilities. 

The  personal  progress  charts  urge  most  stu¬ 
dents  to  extra  effort,  and  the  results  of  the 
set  of  twelve  weekly  tests  tabulated  and 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  is  an  excellent 
stimulus  to  interest,  but  this  is  not  enough. 
A  daily  interest  must  be  maintained,  and 
there  arc  many  things  that  may  be  devised 
to  satisfy  this  necessity.  In  Piedmont  High 


School  we  use  the  Raymond-Adams  Type 
writing  Hurdles.  A  5-ccnt  charge  is  made  to 
each  student  entering  the  race,  and  the  money 
thus  raised  is  used  to  purchase  a  prize  foi 
the  winner  of  first  place.  Second  and  third 
honorable  mentions  arc  made,  and  the  entire 
results  of  the  race  arc  announced  in  the  final 
school  assembly  when  awards  in  all  school 
activities  arc  made.  A  miniature  stadium, 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board,  has  daily  rc 
cordings  made  in  the  bleachers  sections  ot 
students  who  successfully  clear  hurdles  each 
day  during  the  25-day  race. 

Even  one  semester’s  training  in  typing  will 
produce  remarkably  fine  results  if  the  course 
is  carefully  organized  and  systematically  con 
ducted.  Under  the  method  used  in  Piedmont 
High  School,  we  find  that  the  students  as  a 
whole  acquire  a  fine  knowledge  of  the  type¬ 
writer;  they  develop  an  ability  to  type  espe 
cially  well;  they  establish  habits  of  efficiency 
that  contribute  to  their  personal  efficiency; 
they  become  mentally  alert  and  active;  they 
manage  their  work  with  order  and  iseatness; 
they  learn  to  concentrate  with  perfect  accu¬ 
racy  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time;  and 
they  develop  confidence  in  themselves  that 
carries  them  far  in  matters  requiring  initia¬ 
tive  and  careful  planning. 

Beginning  typing  can  be  made  so  interfst- 
ing  that  even  the  dull  students  will  meet  the 
actual  requirements  of  the  course  with  cn 
thusiasm  and  a  degree  of  efficiency — and  the 
interest  of  the  brighter  and  exceptional  stu¬ 
dents  will  know  no  bounds! 

William  R.  Foster  Comments 

•  Miss  Clark's  paper  is  a  very  thorough  and 
interesting  exposition  of  teaching  beginning 
typing.  There  arc  only  a  few  phases  of  her 
paper  on  which  I  shall  comment.  I  like  her 
arousing  of  “wide-awake  interest  by  making 
typing  enjoyable,”  but  not  because  this  fits 
in  with  the  theory  some  moderns  have  that 
we  should  at  all  cost  amuse  our  pupils.  Wide¬ 
awake  interest  does  not  mean  that  to  me. 

I>uring  the  hedidays  I  gave  a  talk  before 
the  NCTF  in  which  I  included  this  quotation 
from  a  letter  to  me  by  my  very  gotxl  friend, 
D.  D.  Lessenberry: 

We  know  more  about  how  learning  takes  |>lace, 
but  even  so,  we  know  altogether  too  little  to  do  s 
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food  job  of  (caching.  We  have  learned,  though,  that 
(■denis  must  want  to  learn  to  type  or  they  will  never 
Icara;  that  they  must  cnioy  typing  or  they  will  never 
— anil  they  must  believe  they  can  type — (and  so 
mM  the  teachers)  or  there  will  be  no  hope. 

An  author  mildly  chided  me  afterwards, 
thinking  Mr.  Lessenberry  and  1  both  meant 
teachers  were  to  “kid”  their  pupils  along. 
Enjoyment  and  amusement  seemed  to  him 
synonymous.  Possibly  we  should  say,  instead, 
"contentment,”  “satisfaction,”  or  “gladness.” 

Whatever  you  may  think  alx)ut  this,  I  be- 
Ikvc  all  of  us  will  admit  that  the  achievement 
of  expertness  in  typing  makes  the  typist  like 
to  type.  To  make  the  inex{)ert  want  to  like 
to  try  to  get  over  his  inexpertness  is  another 
nutter. 

To  achieve  daily  interest  is  indeed  a  feat. 
How  Miss  Clark’s  race,  with  its  5-ccnt  entry 
tee,  would  work  out  in  a  community  not  so 
wealthy  as  Piedmont,  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Hut  I  am  sure  her  scheme  would 
meet  with  some  ol)jection  from  more  than 
those  of  so-called  “puritanical”  tendencies.  I 
have  a  feeling  that  authorities  in  schools 
where  the  pupils  are  not  so  well  of!  financially 
would  put  in  a  decided  objection  to  playing 
the  ponies,  even  when  there  is  no  pressure 
brought  to  bear  to  ante  a  nickel. 

Unquestionably,  for  many,  a  little  money 
adds  a  bit  of  /est  to  a  contest.  Still,  as  my 
(icstalt  psychology  friend  writes:'  ‘ 

Acciirdmg  to  the  organisniic  (Gestalt)  position, 
ladiviilual  learning  is  not  promoted  by  rewards  and 
pwtthmcnts  Ixmded  to  the  desired  response.  .  .  . 
TW  mastery  of  a  task  must  supply  its  own  incentive 
■  terms  of  its  worthwhileness  and  usefulness. 

We  must  not  let  the  means  cause  our 
pupils  to  lose  sight  of  the  desired  result. 

In  case  any  of  you  are  doubtful  that  one 
term  of  typing  is  sufficient  for  pupils  who 
vill  use  it  for  personal  matters,  let  me  say 
that  for  many  years  at  East  High  School  we 
have  given  our  pupils  who  are  going  on  to 
college  but  one  semester’s  training — and  they 
get  more  than  a  modicum  of  skill  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject. 

Miss  Clark’s  paper-insertion  routine,  to  me 
at  least,  smacks  somewhat  of  the  drill  ser¬ 
geant.  Every  day  for  a  term  seems  longer 

'Whccicr,  Raymond  H.,  “The  New  Psychology  of 
Uirning,”  Third  Yearbook  of  the  NCTF,  1937, 
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than  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  give  the 
same  directions.  Exact  centering  by  painstak¬ 
ing  line  spacing,  if  dune  for  any  length  ot 
time,  also  seems  fussy.  An  occasional  use  of 
this  method  as  a  checking  device  is  all  right, 
but  habitual  use  of  this  method  is  to  Ivc  de¬ 
plored  for  its  lack  of  coming  to  grips  with 
real  business  conditions. 

(And  more  than  all  this,  aren’t  we  aiming 
to  make  the  material  look  centered?  And  ac¬ 
tually  centered  work  does  not  look  centered; 
it  always  looks  low.  And  who,  anyway,  would 
ever  think  of  measuring  with  a  ruler  Ixyth 
the  top  and  the  bottom  margins  to  see  it  they 
really  are  equal?) 

But  I’ll  forgive  any  seeming  shortcoming 
on  this  centering  idea  for  Miss  Clark’s  excel¬ 
lent  statement  of  just  the  opjxisite  |X)int  of 
view  regarding  tabulation  and  the  writing  ul 
manuscripts  and  letters.  She  advtKates  no 
mere  rule  of  thumb  for  these.  She  emphasizes 
the  understanding  of  these  topics.  We  must 
all  be  sure  of  getting  our  pupils  to  under¬ 
stand.  This  is  a  point  that  we  may  pass  over 
easily  and  believe  we  have  got  her  thought 
For  pupils  to  “know'  and  understand  all  parts 
of  a  letter”  is  quite  different  from  applying 
parrotlike  some  “pet”  letter-placement  plan 
and  a  routine  following  of  some  way  of 
writing  the  different  parts  of  a  letter. 

Miss  Clark’s  pupils  evidently  don’t  just 
take  another  test.  They  have  something  defin¬ 
ite  to  shoot  at.  And  what  is  more  important, 
there  are  the  results  right  before  them  on  the 
chart  to  show  whether  or  not  the  improve¬ 
ment  required  was  achieved.  It  is  all  per¬ 
fectly  simple  and  all  very  definite.  There  is  no 
dodging  the  issue.  The  pupils  see  the  facts 
of  their  success  or  failure. 

Excuse  me  if  some  of  you  object  to  that 
word  as  one  that  should  not  be  in  any  pupil’s 
vocabulary  or  experience.  I^t  us  say,  rather, 
with  Miss  Clark,  “disqualification.”  What¬ 
ever  word  we  may  use,  the  pupils  don’t  have 
to  wait  to  find  out  their  standing  until  the 
end  of  the  month  for  the  traditional  report 
card.  They  can  and  should  get  busy  at  once 
to  find  out  what  to  do  to  improve — and  then 
Ivegin. 

In  other  words.  Miss  Clark  makes  here 
a  practical  application  of  that  new  and  tested 
idea  of  self-competition. 
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Modus  Et  Comentio  Vincunt  Legem 

''Custom  and  agreement  overrule  the  law" 

Fourth  of  a  Series  of  Legal  Maxims 
Cuddie  £.  Davidson 


IN  the  consideration  of  this  maxim,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  words  of  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  jurist,  Lord  Esher,  in  the  decision  of  a 
famous  case,  Yarmouth  vs,  France.  With  con¬ 
siderable  feeling,  evidendy,  he  stated: 

I  need  hardly  repeat  that  I  detest  the  attempt 
to  fetter  the  law  by  maxims.  They  are  almost  in¬ 
variably  misleading;  they  are  for  the  most  part 
so  large  and  general  in  their  language  that  they 
always  include  something  which  really  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  be  included  in  them. 

Doubdess  with  some  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman’s  aversion  to  maxims  generally, 
various  American  courts  have  more  or  less 
nullified  their  efficacy  by  attempting  to  cir¬ 
cumscribe  their  meaning.  Of  this  one,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  many  judges  have  declared  that  a 
prime  requisite  of  a  valid  custom  or  usage 
is  that  “it  must  not  be  contrary  to  law  nor  in 
conflict  with  established  principles  thereof.’’ 
The  obvious  inaccuracy  of  this  statement  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  would  compel  a  custom,  to 
be  of  any  effect  as  proof,  to  be  a  part  of  the 
law.  Truly  the  destruction  of  the  entire 
maxim!  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
instances  where  courts  have  gone  too  far 
afield  by  giving  weight  to  the  literal  wording 
of  the  axiom. 

Seeking  a  harmonizing  link  between  these 
apparently  conflicting  views,  and  in  an  effort 
to  give  proper  understanding  to  the  rule,  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  it  was  used  have 
been  searched  and  their  decisions  analyzed. 
The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  atmosphere 
is  somewhat  cleared  by  the  substitution  of 
one  word,  making  the  maxim  read  “Custom 
and  agreement  interpret  the  law.’’ 

The  purpose  of  all  litigation  is  to  define, 
determine,  and  enforce  the  rights  of  individ¬ 
uals.  In  fixing  these  rights,  courts,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  equity  jurisdiction,  are  almost 
invariaUy  called  upon  to  construe  an  am¬ 
biguously  worded  statute,  to  supply  the  terms 


of  an  implied  agreement,  or  to  interpret  the 
intention  trf  the  parties  to  an  express  contraa 

It  is  in  these  instances — in  the  determine 
tion  of  the  relationship  between  parties,  and 
in  the  construction  and  interpretation  of  con¬ 
tracts — that  the  maxim  finds  its  greatest  use¬ 
fulness.  To  it,  perhaps  more  than  to  aoy 
other,  courts  resort  in  seeking  the  true  in¬ 
tent  of  men  in  their  dealings,  and  in  enforc-  i 
ing  agreements  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  I 
are  intended  rather  than  to  the  letter  of  their 
making.  I 

Men  are  said  to  be  creatures  of  habit.  Is  | 
every  line  of  human  endeavor  certain  rules 
of  conduct,  manners  of  thinking  and  acting, 
have,  over  a  long  period  of  time,  so  firmly 
established  themselves,  with  such  tacit  undo- 
standing  and  acceptance,  that  they  are  recog¬ 
nized  as  yardsticks  by  which  men’s  intentions 
are  measured.  Such  customs  frequently  give 
meaning  to  an  otherwise  unintelligible  law. 
Usage  can  establish  the  relationship  of  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  principal  and  agent,  bailor 
and  bailee,  insurer  and  insured,  employer  and 
employee,  etc.,  between  non-contracting  par¬ 
ties.  Custom  can  even  marry  you! 

Requirements  of  a  Custom 

A  custom,  to  have  the  weight  of  recogniz¬ 
able  authority,  must  meet  three  requirements. 
It  must  not  be  unreasonable;  it  must  have 
general  application  in  a  particular  commun¬ 
ity;  and  it  must  be  such  as  is  so  commonly 
known  that  every  person  in  the  community 
is  familiar  with  it. 

By  express  agreement,  within  certain  limits, 
persons  may  contract  away  rights  granted 
them  by  law,  add  to  such  rights,  or  increaK 
their  obligations  over  those  imposed  by 
authority.  The  important  restrictions  on  such 
agreements  arc  that  they  be  not  in  contraven¬ 
tion  of  laws  relating  to  third  parties,  nor 
affect  the  welfare  of  the  general  public. 
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I^R.  WALTERS,  in  our  leading  article, 
ukes  some  of  the  gloss  off  that  shiny 
word  “integration”  about  which  we  have 
been  hearing  so  much  lately.  In  educational 
Biovements  of  this  sort  it  is  always  dangerous 
to  generalize  too  rapidly  and  too  widely.  The 
iaiegration  that  may  be  of  genuine  helpful¬ 
ness  in  one  field  may  be  just  as  damaging  in 
another  field.  His  remarks  on  attempts  to 
“integrate”  shorthand  and  typing  are  espe¬ 
cially  pleasing  to  this  writer  because  of  their 
bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  proper  methcxl 
of  developing  skill  in  transcription. 

Mr.  Walters,  in  his  introduction,  mentions 
that  each  of  the  movements  in  education 
has  been  the  result  of  some  lack  in  education. 
Our  present-day  agitation  about  methods  of 
teaching  transcription  is  unquestionably  the 
result  of  our  almost  complete  lack  of  scien¬ 
tific  data  on  the  teaching  of  transaction. 
The  Business  Education  World  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  when  it  conducted  The  B.  E.  W. 
Transcription  Club. 

This  magazine  is  going  to  revive  The 
B.  E.  W.  Transcription  Club,  beginning  with 
the  April  issue,  and  is  going  “to  fight  it  out 
OQ  this  line  if  it  takes  .ill  summer.”  As  this 
writer  is  going  to  have  the  privilege  of  lead¬ 
ing  this  new  attack  on  the  problem,  he  takes 
this  opportunity  to  implore  all  his  readers  to 
write  him  their  thoughts  on  the  subject  of 
transcription,  so  that  he  may  use  them  for 
the  benefit  of  all  those  interested  in  this  most 
pressing  problem  in  the  field  of  commercial 
education. 

•As  TEACHERS  OP  skill  subjects  we  have  al¬ 
ways  been  free  from  the  occasional  headache 
suffered  by  teachers  of  knowledge  subjects 
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who  find  that  someone  else  has  been  writing 
theses  or  term  papers  for  their  pupils.  Some¬ 
times  this  is  done  on  an  amateur  basis  by  a 
kind  friend  or  by  someone  in  the  family. 
One  of  the  oldest  chestnuts  is  the  story,  en¬ 
countered  in  various  versions,  which  tells 
about  the  teacher  who  orders  the  little  boy 
to  have  his  father  write  her  why  the  arith¬ 
metic  home  work  was  not  done  more  accu¬ 
rately,  only  to  be  told  by  little  Willie  that 
“It’s  no  use  telling  Pop;  he  did  ’em.” 

It  has  long  been  common  knowledge  that 
most  large  colleges  have  one  or  more  pro¬ 
fessional  “paper  writer?”  who  will  write 
papers  on  any  subject  at  a  mcxlerate  price. 
The  newest  wrinkle  in  that  business  is  found 
in  The  New  Yorker.  It  seems  that  one  of 
these  campus  ghost  writers  not  only  offers 
to  write  on  any  subject  at  any  length  but 
also  will  write  your  paper  in  order  to  attain 
any  desired  grade.  You  may  innocently 
think  that  the  student  would  require  an  A 
from  any  such  expensive  productions.  Wrong 
again! 

The  student  who  has  been  thriftily  writing 
his  own  papers  all  during  the  term  and  get¬ 
ting  B  or  C  cannot  afford  to  attract  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  attention  with  a  sudden  flurry  of  A 
papers,  no  matter  how  high  a  price  he  may 
have  to  pay  for  the  services  of  the  ghost. 
Therefore,  this  versatile  ghost  will  write  your 
theses  for  you  on  an  A,  B,  or  C  level — all  for 
the  same  price. 

•  Two  RECENT  experiences  of  mine  make 
such  good  stories  that  they  hardly  sound  true. 
I  vouch  for  the  truthfulness  of  both  of  them, 
however.  The  first  happened  at  the  Normal 
Session  of  Oregg  College  last  summer.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  I  should  give  a  few 
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talks  on  the  Functional  Method  of  teaching 
(Jregg  Shorthand.  The  first  day  I  arrived 
too  early  (one  of  my  vices)  so  I  took  a  seat 
in  the  back  of  the  room  to  listen  to  the  les¬ 
son  and  wait  my  turn  to  speak.  It  was  a 
large  auditorium  and  some  of  the  teachers 
in  the  back  were  also  there  merely  waiting 
for  the  next  period  to  begin.  One  of  them 
leaned  over  to  me  and  whispered,  “Do  you 
use  this  new  Functional  Method?”  I  intro¬ 
duced  myself  and  admitted  that  I  couldn’t 
very  well  help  myself,  under  the  circumstances. 

The  other  incident  happened  during  the 
first  few  days  of  my  new  work  at  The  Kath¬ 
arine  (iibbs  Schools,  while  I  was  still  a 
stranger.  I  crept  into  the  back  of  a  short¬ 
hand  classroom  and  slid  into  a  chair  as 
unolstrusively  as  {X)ssible,  hoping  to  escape 
notice.  One  of  our  courteous  young  ladies 
spied  me,  however,  and  offered  me  a  copy 
of  “Functional  Method  Dictation,”  opened 
to  the  letter  that  another  member  of  the  class 
was  reading.  I  declined  with  whispered 
thanks,  whereat  she  whispered  back  under- 
standingly,  “Oh,  you  don’t  read  shorthand!” 

•  Tut  LAW  ot  associative  shifting  is  a  fancy 
name  for  one  of  the  most  dangerous  pitfalls 
and  one  of  the  most  helpful  classroom  aids 
in  the  repertory  of  the  shorthand  teacher. 
The  law  tells  us  that  the  response  to  any 
stimulus  may  lie  shifted  so  as  to  become  the 
response  to  any  other  stimulus  to  which  the 
individual  will  respond. 

That  may  sound  a  little  complicated,  but 
let’s  look  at  the  classroom  application.  One 
of  the  dangers  in  the ,  use  of  this  law  in 
shorthand,  for  example,  is  the  temptation  to 
shift  the  stimulus  in  the  case  of  a  difficult 
outline  from  the  outlint  itself  to  some  alto¬ 
gether  unrelated  stimulus.  If  the  pupil  can¬ 
not  rememlKr  which  is  receipt  and  which  is 
receive,  we  are  sometimes  tempted  to  say, 
“Oh,  that’s  the  one  you  always  stumble  on.” 
That  reminder  will  eventually  bring  the 
right  response.  But  we  have  shifted  the  as¬ 
sociation  so  that,  instead  of  responding  to 
the  shorthand  outline  with  the  word  receive. 
the  student  must  get  the  stimulus  of  the 
teacher’s  reminder  that  that  is  the  word  he 
always  misses.  This  is  just  one  example  out 
of  many  that  could  be  cited. 


A  wholesome  use  of  the  law  of  associativt  I 
shifting  is  that  which  helps  us  teach  the  I 
shorthand  alphabet  rapidly  and  easily.  Mam  I 
have  contended  that  the  shorthand  alpha-  I 
bet  should  be  taught  as  the  longhand  alpha 
bet  has  been  taught  in  recent  years  in  the 
primary  grades,  where  the  children  learn 
to  read  the  words  as  a  whole  before  thej 
begin  to  discriminate  between  the  differem 
letters  of  the  alphabet  contained  in  the 
word.  While  this  may  be  necessary  in  teach 
ing  children  to  read,  l>ecause  the  children 
have  no  previous  similar  language  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  certainly  is  not  necessary  in  teaching 
the  shorthand  alphabet,  because  the  children 
have  an  already  existing  language  organiza¬ 
tion  of  which  we  should  take  the  fullest 
advantage.  Therefore,  when  we  show  the 
children  the  longhand  letter  r  on  the  black 
board  and  then  write  next  to  it  the  shon 
hand  symbol  for  the  same  sound,  we  are 
using  the  law  of  associative  shifting,  Ixrcause 
the  child  instantly  makes  the  shift  required 
to  give  the  same  response  (the  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  r)  to  the  stimulus  of  the  shorthand 
symbol  for  the  sound  of  r  that  he  has  pre¬ 
viously  learned  to  give  to  the  longhand  sym¬ 
bol  for  the  sound  of  r. 

Many  expert  teachers  have  used  this  law 
correctly  all  their  lives  without  ever  having 
heard  it  called  by  name.  Perhaps,  though, 
if  we  are  conscious  of  it  and  of  how  it  oper¬ 
ates,  we  are  less  likely  to  misuse  it. 

•  I  WONDER  how  many  teachers  agree  with 
the  joint  article  by  Miss  Adams  and  Miss 
Skimin  (page  491),  in  which  they  stress  the 
value  of  early  training  in  transcription.  If  you 
will  all  write  me  your  opinion,  perhaps  1  can 
print  a  symposium  of  extracts  from  your 
letters. 

The  Most  Important  Incentive 

•  “The  most  important  incentive  to  acconv 
plishment  in  schixil  and  in  life,”  Dr.  Allx-rt  Ein 
stein  has  said,  “is  joy  in  your  weirk,  joy  in  its 
results,  and  the  consciousness  of  what  those  re 
suits  mean  for  your  community.  To  arouse  and 
strengthen  these  inner  forces  in  young  [)e(^ 
is  to  me  the  most  important  task  of  education. 
Such  an  inner  basis  alone  can  lead  to  joyous 
striving  for  the  highest  rewards  to  man:  knowl¬ 
edge  and  artistic  growth.” — The  News  Digest  oj 
Education,  January  18,  1937. 
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THE  BUSINESS  LETTER  CONTEST 


L.  E.  Frailey 

Each  month,  the  B.E.W.  business  letter  contest  offers  you 
help  in  teaching  students  to  think  and  to  write.  Here  is 
a  problem  that  will  interest  every  one  of  them 


A  BATTLE  of  wits,  with  Mr.  G.  C. 

Philips  in  one  corner  and  Glen  Baker 
in  the  other,  was  waged  over  letter  problem 
So.  14,  which  was  published  in  the  january 
issue.  The  bone  of  contention  is  an  un¬ 
earned  discount  taken  by  Mr.  Phili^is,  and 
the  prize  at  stake  is  the  future  business  of 
hb  company.  Without  mincing  words  he 
declared  that  “there  ain’t  goin’  to  be  no 
more’’  orders  unless  the  discount  is  granteil. 
And  to  Glen  Baker,  Credit  Manager,  falls 
the  job  of  making  him  eat  those  words  1 
As  I  said  when  the  problem  was  published, 
two  months  ago,  justice  is  all  on  the  side  of 
the  Colonial  Manufacturing  Company.  When 
a  discount  is  allowed  on  bills  paid  within  ten 
days,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  privilege  is 
granted  for  those  who  w’ait  longer.  Mr. 
Philips,  being  a  business  man,  knows  that 
rightfully  he  dtK-sn’t  have  a  leg  to  stand  on. 
But  just  the  same,  he  means  to  have  the 
discount — or  else. 

The  reason  for  the  discounting  of  bills  is 
probably  clear  to  most  of  you.  When  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  collected  quickly,  less  money  is 
required  to  run  a  business  than  when  they 
arc  permitted  to  drag.  The  Colonial  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  has  its  bills  to  pay,  just 
as  docs  the  company  of  which  Mr.  Philips  is 
president.  So  the  discount  is  really  a  “pre¬ 
mium”  for  quick  settlement.  It  should  be 
paid  only  to  those  who  earn  it. 

But  sometimes  a  business  man  decides  that 
his  case  should  be  an  exception  to  rules  that 
he  knows  others  must  obey.  In  this  instance, 
Mr.  Philips  calls  attention  to  the  size  of  his 
orders.  He  tries  to  do  a  little  “chiseling” 
because  he  believes  that  Colonial  will  give  in 
rather  than  lose  his  business.  But  Philips  is 
riding  the  wrong  horse.  No  reputable  com¬ 
pany  will  sacrifice  a  business  principle  to  re¬ 
tain  a  customer.  One  surrender  establishes 


a  precedent  that  must  be  followed  again  and 
again. 

Glen  Baker  knows  this.  It  is  his  job  to 
“put  the  bee”  on  Philips — and  him 

like  it.  Certainly,  it  is  not  an  easy  assign¬ 
ment.  Certainly  it  requires  a  great  amount 
of  tact. 

Tact,  then,  was  the  first  thing  that  I  kx>kcd 
for  in  reading  your  letters.  I  wanted  to  see 
if  you  had  Iteen  firm  alxiut  the  discount,  but 
at  the  same  time  courteous  and  human. 

ITie  letters  of  the  winners,  both  teachers 
and  students,  are  pleasingly  insistent.  They 
don’t  argue.  They  seem  to  say,  “Now  listen, 
old  fellow,  you  are  fair  minded,  and  so  are 
we — let’s  put  our  heads  together,  and  then 
do  what  is  right.”  They  couldn’t  possibly 
offend  Mr.  Philips.  'I'hey  don’t  ridicule  his 
“attitude”  or  call  him  a  “dumb  bunny.”  TTicy 
say,  “Come  on  now,  play  the  game” — ^and 
they  make  it  easy  for  him  to  yield  without 
losing  caste. 

Yes,  the  winners  did  a  fine  job.  I  think 
their  letters  would  lie  accefXable  for  use  in 
everyday  business.  So,  liefore  going  any  far¬ 
ther,  suppose  we  introduce  these  letter  crafts¬ 
men — teachers  and  students. 

TtACHERs — First  Prize 
Mari.vn  W.  Speelman 
High  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

•  Dear  Mr.  Philifs:  Whenever  I  am  confronted 
with  a  situation  similar  to  that  now  existinK  iKtweeii 
our  two  companies,  I  am  reminded  of  a  line  from  a 
certain  (jilhert  and  Sullivan  opera  in  which  the  bass 
laments,  “A  ixiliceman's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one.” 

A  credit  man's  lot  is  not  a  happy  one  cither,  since 
he  must  keep  his  company  from  goinf;  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger,  and  still  maintain  the  friendship  of 
every  customer.  It  falls  to  him,  too,  to  explain  the 
company  policies,  aruJ  the  reasons  underlying  them, 
to  customers  who  every  once  in  a  while  see  things 
from  a  different  point  of  view. 
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lo  US,  a  discount  of  $7.20  is  not  a  "technicality,*' 
since  it  involves  a  company  priac^e — that  of  impar¬ 
tial  treatment  of  every  one  of  our  accounts.  No  mat¬ 
ter  how  much  or  how  little  they  buy  from  us,  each 
purchaser  is  accorded  the  same  consideration.  You 
would  not  want  to  buy  from  a  company  granting  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  to  certain  individuals,  and  naturally 
other  companies  hold  the  same  attitude.  Because  it 
involves  so  much  more  tlian  a  small  discount,  it  is 
necessary  to  adhere  quite  rigidly  to  the  ten-day  time 
limit;  therefore  we  must  require  that  you  pay  the 
$7.20.  As  the  check  goes  in  the  mail,  it  will  be 
equivalent  to  shaking  hands  and  saying,  “I  can  under¬ 
stand  the  other  fellow’s  point  of  view,  even  though 
I  may  not  agree  with  him.  He  believes  it  is  an 
honest  debt,  and  I,  as  an  honest  business  man,  must 
recognize  that  fact." 

One  of  these  days  you’ll  want  more  Colonial 
watches — and  you’ll  be  glad  the  integrity  of  your 
credit  is  unimpaired.  When  the  surge  of  graduation 
buying  begins  about  May  1,  you’ll  be  kept  busy 
selling  watches  as  gifts  for  the  friends  of  the  boys 
and  girls  of  last  year’s  classes  who  have  told  every¬ 
one  of  the  fine  service  their  Colonial  watches  have 
given  them.  Our  records  show  that  between  May 
and  July  of  last  year  we  shipped  to  you  $3,500 
worth  of  watches.  This  year  we  confidently  believe 
you  will  increase  that  amount  by  at  least  $500  during 
the  same  period. 

Not  stock  Colonial  watches.^  Think  of  all  those 
people  going  past  your  door  bent  on  buying  Colonial 
watches  somewhere  else  I  The  best  way  to  banish 
such  an  unpleasant  picture  is  to  send  the  amount  of 
the  discount  along.  Good  friends  differ  every  once 
in  a  while,  but  that  doesn’t  mean  that  the  next  time 
they  call  the  door  won’t  be  open  and  their  friends 
happy  to  welcome  them.  Sincerely  yours. 

College  Students — First  Prize 
Virginia  Schellenberg 
Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles 

•  Dear  Mr.  Philips:  Our  two  organizat'ions  have 
always  enjoyed  very  pleasant  relations.  We  have  built 
up  confidence,  trust,  and  friendship  in  each  other, 
and  I  know  we  both  want  these  feelings  to  continue 
for  many  more  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Philips,  misunderstanding  has  caused 
more  trouble  than  is  worth  mentioning.  Perhaps  that 
IS  what  IS  wrong  now.  Your  own  success,  I  am  sure, 
was  made  (mssible  because  you  laid  down  definite 
rules  for  your  organization  to  follow.  The  slightest 
deviation  from  them  causes  you  no  end  of  alarm. 
True,  as  you  say,  rules  may  be  broken  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  warrants,  but  one  docs  not  intend  to  let  the 
breaking  of  a  rule  become  a  policy.  In  short,  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  busincu  is  more  than  just 
partly  responsible  for  the  succcm  of  your  business. 
In  this,  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  know. 

As  man  to  man,  let’s  lay  our  cards  on  the  table. 

Our  terms  are  2  per  cent  ten  days,  net  30.  You 


know  why  we  all  make  this  a  practice.  We  pay  y<M 
to  pay  us  promptly  so  that  we  may  pay  our  creditor! 
and  thus  receive  a  discount  ourselves.  When  bdli 
are  not  paid  within  this  period  and  the  discount  a 
deducted  just  the  same,  we  are  really  paying  for 
something  that  we  don’t  get  oursdves. 

You  can  see  the  position  we  are  in  now,  I  know. 
We  want  you  to  be  one  of  our  satisfied  customen, 
we  want  you  to  handle  our  line  of  watches,  and  wt 
want  our  present  relations  to  continue;  so  we  jini 
have  to  have  your  check  for  $120. 

There’s  no  rush  about  this  payment.  Send  it  wkk 
your  next  invoice  or  pay  it  the  first  of  Februan 
Cordially  yours. 


High  School  Students — First  Prize 
Ralph  E.  Sherwin 

High  School,  Leominster,  Massachusetu 

•  My  Dear  Mr.  Philips:  Thank  you  for  your  letu 
of  explanation,  concerning  the  charge  of  $7.20,  whid 
we  recently  called  to  your  attention. 

You  have  been  one  of  our  dealers  for  ten  yeaa 
During  that  time  I  believe  you  have  found  us  to  be 
reliable  and  fair  in  our  dealings.  We  want  you  M 
continue  to  think  us  fair  in  all  your  future  dcaliofs 
with  us.  But  will  you  think  this  of  us  if  we  allow 
you  special  terms  that  we  cannot  afford  to  grant  out 
other  customers? 

You  have  probably  at  one  time  or  another  bees 
confronted  with  a  problem  similar  to  this  in  your 
own  business.  I  believe  that  at  that  time  you  would 
have  liked  to  grant  the  discount,  just  as  I  should  like 
to  now.  But  you  felt  as  I  do  in  this  case  that  such 
action  would  have  been  unfair  to  those  customen 
who  had  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  invoice  attn 
the  stipulated  ten  days.  Naturally,  you  would  ooi  i 
want  me  to  do  something  that  you  would  not  do  ( 
yourself.  I 

As  a  dealer  in  Colonial  watches,  you  are  qualified 
to  know  that  the  retail  price  of  a  Colonial  watch  k 
well  under  its  actual  value.  Naturally,  it  is  correo 
to  assume  that  the  margin  of  profit  on  these  ex¬ 
quisite  timepieces  is  small,  or  else  we  should  be 
unable  to  sell  them  at  such  reasonable  prices.  Aay 
additional  expense  in  production  is  sufficient  to  wipe 
out  entirely  that  portion  of  our  mark-up  which  rep¬ 
resents  profit.  That  the  sum  of  $720  is  small  cannot 
be  disputed.  But  when  similar  amounts  of  unearned 
discounts  arc  multiplied  by  the  thousands  of  Colonial 
dealers  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  U 
whom  concessions  would  have  to  be  made,  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  rather  formidable  figure  sufficient  to  increase 
watch  prices  considerably. 

Colonial  would  feel  mighty  glad  if  you  could  see 
your  way  clear  to  do  two  things:  (1)  send  us  your 
check  for  $7.20  to  setde  this  small  account;  (2)  con¬ 
tinue  this  pleasant  as  well  as  profitable  business.  Tbat 
you  have  profited  by  your  association  with  us  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  large  number  of  orders  you  have  placed 
with  us  during  the  past  year.  Most  cordially  yours 


Si 
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IANUARY  contest  winners 

Tbachu  Awards 


Honorable  Mention 


Fibst  Prize,  $10:  Marian  W.  Spcelman,  High 
Srhool,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Second  PtaE,  $5:  R.  D.  Parrish,  Woodbury  Col¬ 
lege,  Los  Angeles. 

SursEioE  Merit:  |ohn  W.  Toothill,  Small  Secre- 
nrial  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  Eleanor  Markley, 
High  School,  Argonia,  Kansas;  Olin  R.  Gresham, 
Woodbury  College,  Lot  Angeles;  Katherine  Casa- 
wva.  High  School,  Melrose,  Minnesota;  Anna  M. 
Crawford,  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Boone,  Iowa. 

Permanent  Roll  of  Honor:  John  W.  Toothill, 
Soiall  Secretarial  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey;  R.  D. 
Parrish,  Woodbury  College,  Los  Angeles;  Margaret 
Sumnicht,  Minot  Business  College,  Minot,  North 
Dakota;  Milton  Briggs,  High  School,  New  Bedford, 
MasiachusetU;  Anna  M.  Crawford,  High  School, 
Boone,  Iowa. 

Student  Awards 

college- 

first  Prize,  $5:  Virginia  Schellenberg,  Woodbury 
College,  Los  Angeles. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Roma  Turnbull,  Boise  Business 
Umversity,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Barbara  V.  Reed,  Small  Secre¬ 
tarial  School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Fourth  Prize,  $1:  Dorothy  Meadows,  Brantford 
Business  College,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  Ruth  Munsell,  Woodbury  College, 
Los  Angeles. 

SuFERioR  Mfrit:  Emmett  J.  Sullivan,  Success  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  Seattle,  Washington;  Elaine  Coun¬ 
cilman,  Boise  Business  University,  Boise,  Idaho;  Flora 
L  Dobaran,  Boise  Business  University;  William 
Arndt,  J.  Sterling  Morton  Junior  College,  Cicero,  Illi¬ 
nois;  Swanhild  Nedreloe,  Minot  Business  Institute. 
Minot,  North  Dakota. 

HIGH  SCHOOI^ 

First  Prize,  $5:  Ralph  E.  Sherwin,  High  School. 
Leominster,  Massachusetts. 

Second  Prize,  $3:  Lea  Cormier,  High  School,  Leo¬ 
minster,  Massachusetts. 

Third  Prize,  $2:  Pearl  B.  Tator,  High  School, 
Agawam,  Massachusetts. 

Fourth  Prize,  $1 :  Irene  Evelyn  Major,  High 
School,  Cressona,  Pennsylvania.  < 

Fifth  Prize,  $1:  Pauline  Bilstad,  High  School,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa. 

Superior  Merit:  Lois  Wilson,  High  School,  Boone, 
Iowa;  Rosella  Green,  Weequahk  High  School,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey;  Virginia  Bickel,  High  School,  St. 
lamis,  Michigan;  Natalie  Labine,  St.  Aloysius  High 
School,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire;  Sue  Obst,  West 
Allu  Vncatioiul  School,  West  Allis,  Wisconsin. 


California — Ml.  Diahlo  Union  High  School,  Con¬ 
cord:  Anthony  Lagiss.  John  Muir  Technical  High 
School,  Pasadena:  Ruth  Mansfield. 

Idaho — Burley  High  School:  Ted  liagman.  Jack 
Roper,  Maxine  Van  Hook. 

Illinois — Starreii  School,  Chicago:  Elaine  Kinzel. 
Vrbana  High  School:  Jean  Gladding,  Dorothy  Hud¬ 
son,  Ruth  Stonestreet. 

Indian.s — Horace  Mann  School,  Gary:  Helen  Baran, 
Lillian  Jacobson,  Joan  Le  Boeuf. 

Iowa — Boone  High  School:  Richard  Hardie,  Eve¬ 
lyn  Nordstrom,  Mildred  Olander.  Sudlow  School, 
Davenport:  Gertrude  Krambeck.  Fort  Dodge  High 
School:  Marjory  L.  Anderson,  Pauline  Brehm,  Maxine 
Campbell,  Ermine  Houge,  Mary  Evelyn  Walters. 

Kansas — Argonia  High  School:  Harriet  Small. 
Parker  High  School:  Doris  Browning.  Katherine  Bur- 
cham,  Maxine  Collins,  Albert  Lockhart,  Pauline 
Smith. 

Mauachusetts — Agawam  High  School:  Peter  L. 
David.  Leominster  High  School:  Basil  Altobelli,  Jr., 
Emile  Caron,  Norma  E.  Hayford,  Baltrus  Jancaitis, 
Cieorge  T.  Smith,  Martin  P.  White.  Marblehead  High 
School:  John  Kiernan. 

Michigan — Millington  High  School:  Dorothy 
Bishop.  St.  Louis  High  School:  Evelyn  Reid,  Wanda 
Wolfgang. 

Nebraska — Coxad  High  School:  Lois  Adams,  Rob¬ 
ert  Randall  Lanham. 

New  Jersey — Weequahic  High  School,  Newark: 
Lillian  Fushs,  Elsie  Ginsberg,  Shirley  Lozowick,  Syl¬ 
via  Perlmutter.  Rutherford  High  School:  Edna  Mae 
Stanion. 

New  York — Van  Homesville  High  School:  Arnelda 
Edoyl  Rogers,  Virginia  G.  Stallone,  Margaret  Walters. 
Ohio — The  Plaint  High  School:  Wilma  Yates. 
Pennsylvania — Cressona  Public  High  School: 
Irene  Evelyn  Major.  Glatsport  High  School:  Madeline 
Burke,  Mary  Krajnak,  Henry  Kwaitkowski.  Hatboro 
High  School:  Marie  Parry. 

South  Dakota — Iroquois  High  School:  Dorothy 
Bolan,  Madonna  Rounds.  Woonsocket  High  School: 
Rosemary  Kogel,  Robert  C.  Zieman. 

Washington — Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma:  Bea¬ 
trice  Layson,  Lawrence  Nelson. 

Canada — LaSalle  Academy,  Ottawa,  Ontario: 
Charles  Le  Gros. 

Comments  on  the  Letters 

So  much  for  the  winners — and  good  for 
them! — but  what  about  the  tactics  of  those 
who  didn't  win?  What  errors  did  they  make? 
We  can  learn  from  them,  too. 

So  often  in  these  talks  about  our  letter  prob¬ 
lems,  I  have  warned  you  against  certain  words 
that  antagonize  the  reader.  I  have  said  that 
using  them  is  like  waving  the  red  flag  in 
front  of  the  bull. 
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One  of  them  is  “policy” — and  I  found  it 
frequently  in  these  letters  to  G.  C.  Philips. 
Instead  of  giving  reasons,  you  hid  behind  that 
word.  “We  are  sorry,”  you  said,  “but  to 
grant  the  discount  would  be  against  our 
policy.” 

“Policy”  is  never  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
Suppose  some  of  you  students  wanted  to  have 
a  dance  in  your  school  gymnasium  next 
month,  and  the  answer  came  back,  “No,  it’s 
against  our  policy.”  Would  you  be  pleased.^ 
Would  you  feel  that  you  had  received  a  fair 
answer.? 

Of  course  not.  But  suppose  you  were  told 
that  the  basketball  team  had  an  important 
game  the  day  after  the  date  you  wanted,  that 
the  floor  would  be  needed  for  practice,  that 
there  wouldn't  be  time  to  get  the  decorations 
down  before  the  game.  You  see  the  differ¬ 
ence.?  A  policy  is  all  right,  but  you  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  the  reason  for  it. 

Another  of  these  red  flag  words  is  “atti¬ 
tude.”  “We  are  sorry,”  said  a  high  school 
student,  “that  you  have  taken  this  attitude 
toward  the  matter.”  And  what  does  he  in¬ 
sinuate.?  Why,  that  Mr.  Philips’  attitude  is 
unreasonable,  that  he  isn’t  playing  fair. 

“You  must  realize,”  wrote  another,  “that  if 
everyone  took  the  attitude  you’re  taking  about 
discounts,  there  wouldn’t  be  any  terms  con¬ 
nected  with  them.”  True  enough,  but  is  it 
tactful  to  say  that.?  Aren’t  you  telling  Philips 
that  he  is  out  of  step.?  Do  you  think  that 
will  leave  him  in  the  right  mood  to  forget 
the  controversy  and  keep  on  trading  with 
your  company? 

But  some  of  you  went  even  further  in  tell¬ 
ing  Mr.  Philips  what  a  hard-headed  fool  he 
was.  You  accused  him  outright  of  trying  to 
cheat,  you  used  sarcasm  to  rekindle  his  wrath, 
you  tried  to  make  him  “feel  like  two  cents.” 

For  example:  “It  seems  very  childish  to 
argue  over  such  a  small  matter.  .  .  .  Am  I  to 
understand  that  you  are  deliberately  trying  to 
swindle  us?  ...  If  this  were  the  first  time, 
the  case  might  be  different,  but  we  know  six 
specific  instances  when  you  have  taken  dis¬ 
counts  you  did  not  deserve.  ...  I  feel  sure 
that  a  company  of  your  calibre  docs  not  leave 
important  matters  at  a  standstill  until  the 
cashier  has  regained  his  health.” 

Those  are  just  samples  of  the  same  bad  vin- 


uge.  There  were  many  others  in  your  letten  | 
— so  many,  in  fact,  that  I  wondered  if  you  f 
realize,  all  of  you,  the  importance  of  goodwill  ■ 
in  business,  that  no  one  ever  purposely  “ribs'  " 
a  customer.  An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  I 
for  a  tooth,  is  not  a  workable  philosophy  in  | 
business.  The  good  letter  writer  never  carries  L 
a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  never  plays  tit  for  tat 
with  an  angry  customer.  He  knows  that  it  h  | 
his  job  to  eliminate  that  anger,  to  regain  the 
customer’s  friendship. 

Telling  Him — Gently 

Contrast  with  those  go-jump-in-thc-lakc  ; 
quotations  I  just  gave  you,  the  following  para 
graphs  from  prize-winning  letters.  Notice  | 
how  courteously  Mr.  Philips  is  treated — how  | 
not  a  single  word  rubs  salt  in  his  wound.  i; 

Ccilonial  would  fed  mighty  glad  if  you  could  ict  ’ 
)our  way  to  do  two  things:  one,  to  send  us  your  check  g 
for  $7.20  to  settle  this  small  account;  two,  to  continue  1 
your  pleasant  and  profitable  business  with  us.  | 

You  can  see  the  jxisition  we  arc  in  now,  I  know  | 
We  want  you  to  be  one  of  our  satisfied  customers,  y. 
we  want  you  to  handle  our  fine  watches,  we  want  | 
our  present  friendly  relations  to  continue — so  we  just  I 
must  have  your  check  for  $7.20.  There’s  no  rush  | 
about  this  payment.  Send  it  with  your  next  invoke,  | 
or  pay  it  the  first  of  February.  | 

(>ood  friends  differ  every  once  in  a  while,  but  that  t 
doesn't  mean  that  the  next  time  they  call  tbe  door  * 
won't  be  open,  and  their  friends  happy  to  welcome  | 
them.  H 

I 

Just  as  bad  as  ugliness,  however,  is  flattery. 
“Such  an  intelligent  business  man  as  you  are 
can  readily  understand,  I  am  sure.”  So  wrote  | 
one  college  student.  Another  tried  to  make  | 
Philips  feel  better  by  calling  him  “shrewd"  I 
and  “clever.”  Ttx)  much  soft  soap.  Avoid  in-  | 
sincerity — the  surest  way  to  defeat  your  pur-  T 
pose  in  a  business  letter. 

Avoid,  too,  the  “holier  than  thou”  attitude. 
For  example,  one  contestant  writes:  “We 
would  much  rather  lose  you  as  a  customer  j 
than  your  respect  for  our  methods  of  doing 
business.”  Well,  that  sounds  good,  but  a  l 
company  could  be  highly  respected  and  at  the 
same  time  dreadfully  bankrupt.  That  sen-  f 
tence  is  like  a  silly  sign  in  a  certain  dress  shop  | 
in  New  York — ”We  would  rather  make  t  I 
friend  than  two  sales.”  | 

Fiddlesticks!  What  every  company  wanu  i 
to  do  is  make  friends  and  sales.  | 
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LETTER  PROBLEM  No.  16 


From  Joe  Bentley,  salesman  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  comes  a  letter  to  Wil¬ 
liam  (“Billy”)  Rand,  sales  manager  of  the  Colonial  Manufacturing  Company. 


Dear  Mr.  Rand: 

I  tried  to  make  my  regular  calls  today,  but  to  tell 
the  truth,  the  flood  has  driven  everything  else  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  the  background — both  figuratively  and  literally 
—and  it's  hard  to  get  even  those  dealers  who  are  still  on 
dry  ground  to  talk  business. 

That's  not  an  alibi.  You  know  that  your  old  stem- 
winder,  Joe  Bentley,  keeps  on  running  in  spite  of  high 
water.  I  do  suggest,  however,  that  water-wings  should  be 
added  to  the  equipment  of  any  man  working  this  territory. 

All  that  you  may  read  about  the  flood  in  the  papers  is 
true — and  worse.  I  have  seen  more  misery,  and  more  pluck 
in  meeting  it,  than  I  ever  expected  could  be  found  in  the 
human  race. 

Particularly,  I  want  to  tell  you  about  our  good  dealer, 
Karl  Pickus,  of  Marietta.  His  store  was  first  flooded,  and 
then  fire  finished  the  job.  While  not  destitute,  he  will 
undoubtedly  expect  us  to  be  lenient  on  credit  terms  during 
the  next  few  months.  He  will  start  to  rebuild  just  as  soon 
as  the  water  recedes. 

What  makes  his  burden  doubly  hard  to  carry  is  that  his 
oldest  boy  was  drowned  while  doing  rescue  work.  He  and 
another  young  man  were  using  an  old  row  boat,  and  had  saved 
about  twenty  lives.  Then  the  boat  turned  over.  The  other 
fellow  managed  to  swim  to  safety,  but  Karl's  boy  went  under. 
They  think  driftwood  hit  him  in  the  head,  as  he  was  a  good 
swimmer. 

As -you  have  personally  known  Mr.  Pickus  for  many  years, 
I  suggest  that  you  write  to  him,  (1)  offering  special  terms 
and  cooperation  in  rebuilding  his  business,  and  (2)  tender¬ 
ing  your  sympathy  over  the  loss  of  Karl,  Jr. 

The  boy,  you  know,  finished  college  only  a  year  ago, 
and  was  slated  to  take  over  the  business  eventually.  His 
going  has  been  a  terrible  blow,  and  I  know  his  father  will 
appreciate  anything  comforting  you  may  be  able  to  say. 

JOE  BENTLEY 


'T’HIS  month,  you  are  going  to  write  one 
^  of  those  letters  that  in  business  are  called 
“Letters  of  Special  Occasion.”  They  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  usual  routines,  because 
each  one  covers  a  problem  different  from  the 


rest.  You  might  even  call  them  “unnecessary” 
letters,  since  there  is  no  absolute  reason  why 
any  of  them  must  be  written. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  probably  have 
more  power  to  build  goodwill  than  do  letters 
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of  any  other  type.  They  are  usually  not  ex¬ 
pected  by  those  who  get  them,  and  for  that 
reason,  they  are  all  the  more  appreciated. 

Unfortunately,  in  spite  of  their  good  influ¬ 
ence  in  business,  these  letters  of  special  occa¬ 
sion  are  too  frequently  overlooked.  Because 
they  do  not  have  to  be  written,  they  are 
shoved  aside  until  too  late. 

Other  times,  the  need  for  them  is  recog¬ 
nized,  but  again  they  are  neglected  because 
the  men  who  want  to  write  them  “don’t 
know  what  to  say.”  They  feel  the  emotional 
urge,  but  they  are  beset  with  the  fear  of  being 
called  sentimental.  They  want  to  be  kind,  and 
friendly,  and  sympathetic,  but  they  are  afraid 
of  losing  dignity. 

It’s  queer,  isn’t  it?  The  older  people  get, 
the  deeper  they  draw  themselves  into  the  shell 
of  assumed  indifference.  As  children,  we 
start  out  with  none  of  these  inhibitions.  We 
say  what  we  think,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
feel.  Then,  as  the  years  go  by,  we  build  walls 
of  reserve  around  our  inner  selves.  You 
might  even  say  we  are  afraid  to  be  natural. 
It’s  a  pity,  don’t  you  think? 

Letters  We  Need  Not  Write 

Anyway,  thousands  of  these  opportunities 
for  “unnecessary”  letters  turn  up  every  year. 
The  man  who  takes  advantage  of  them  is  a 
tremendous  force  in  winning  favor  for  his 
company.  His  letters  are  messengers  of  fel¬ 
lowship.  He  writes  to  congratulate  an  asso¬ 
ciate  who  has  been  promoted,  to  share  the 
happiness  of  a  dealer  whose  son  has  won  a 
scholarship  to  Oxford,  to  wish  a  happy  voy¬ 
age  to  the  newly  married  salesman,  to  thank 
a  customer  who  always  promptly  pays  his 
bills.  He  is  sympathetic  in  times  of  adversity. 
He  is  ever  on  the  looi(out  for  chances  to  make 
friends  for  the  company.  He  likes  to  spread 
around  the  spirit  of  good  cheer. 

Notice  that  I  said  he  ltl(es  to  spread  good 
cheer.  I  am  not  for  a  moment  advocating  that 
these  “unnecessary”  goodwill  letters  be  writ¬ 
ten  insincerely — just  because  they  may  improve 
relations  between  the  public  and  the  com¬ 
pany.  That  kind  of  friendliness  is  worse  than 
none — as  useless  as  trying  to  sham  that  brass 
is  gold,  or  a  piece  of  red  glass  a  ruby. 

Anyway,  the  reason  for  our  letter  this 
month  is  a  tragic  event.  The  Ohio  river. 


running  amuck,  has  played  host  to  Dcad>,  [ 
Disease,  and  Destruction.  Of  course,  yn  P 
have  all  been  reading  about  that — and  some  | 
of  you,  I  am  sorry  to  think,  must  have  been  | 
in  the  territory  devastated.  I 

Obviously,  with  the  Colonial  Manufactut-  1 
ing  Company  located  not  far  away  in  Rochet-  I 
ter.  New  York,  many  of  its  dealers  were  in  r 
the  path  of  the  flood.  And  one  of  them,  Kad  L 
Pickus,  lost  not  only  his  store  but  also  his  old  1 
est  son.  The  boy  died,  saving  the  lives  ot  f 
others.  j|i 

Undoubtedly,  Karl  Pickus  had  dreamed  ail  | 
his  life  of  the  day  when  his  boy  would  com  | 
into  the  business.  Only  a  year  before  the  flood,  I 
the  dream  had  materialized.  The  time  seemed  | 
not  far  distant  when  the  boy  would  step  into  I 
his  father’s  shoes  as  head  of  the  compny.  i 
Then  the  flood  ended  everything. 

So  salesman  Joe  Bentley,  himself  distressed 
by  such  an  unhappy  event,  wrote  about  it  to 
his  chief,  William  (“Billy”)  Rand.  Perhaps,  | 
he  suggested,  Mr.  Rand  could  say  something  I 
comforting.  He  knew  that  this  good  dcab  I 
would  be  grateful.  And  mindful  of  the  mans  I 
material  losses  too,  he  thought  the  company 
would  be  glad  to  set  aside  the  usual  credit 
terms — give  Mr.  Pickus  the  cooperation  he  [ 
would  need  in  rebuilding  his  business.  i 
The  latter,  to  be  sure,  could  only  be  done  | 
for  a  dealer  of  long  standing,  one  whose  repo-  | 
tation  for  honesty  and  ability  would  make  the  I 
concession  not  too  great  a  risk.  And  Pick®  | 
is  just  that  kind  of  a  dealer.  | 

Already,  I  have  seen  letters  of  this  type—  | 
prompted  by  the  Ohio  flood.  I  read  a  great  f 
many  of  them,  too,  last  year,  after  the  flood  m  |  i 
Pittsburgh.  In  some  cases,  they  were  letten  'j 
of  sympathy  to  dealers  in  the  stricken  dis-  ' 
tricts;  in  others,  they  were  from  manufactur-  p 
ers  whose  plants  had  been  flooded,  assuring  | 
their  customers  that,  flood  or  no  flood,  they  ! 
would  still  be  well  served.  || 

Furthermore,  I  have  in  my  possession  a  let- 1 
ter  from  the  sales  manager  of  a  large  rubber  ^ 
company  to  a  dealer  in  an  instance  where  the  | 
circumstances  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  ^ 
you  are  meeting  in  this  March  problem.  I  p 
will  show  you  that  letter  and  the  remarkable  ^ 
answer  to  it  when  the  winning  solutions  to  f 
this  problem  are  published  in  the  Businix  | 
Education  World  for  May.  | 
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Just  one  thing  remember.  You  must  use 
your  imagination,  forget  your  own  person¬ 
ality,  get  the  details  of  this  tragedy  so  fixed 
in  your  mind  that  it  will  seem  to  have  actu¬ 
ally  happened.  Then,  being  the  friendly  folks 
that  you  are,  you  can  write  this  letter  of  con¬ 
dolence  with  genuine  sincerity.  Your  letters 
will  ring  true. 

The  Contest  Rules 

Send  two  copies  of  your  contest  letter  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  l.etter  Contest  Editor,  The  Business  Education 
World,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Your 
letters  must  reach  that  destination  oti  or  before 
March  25. 

One  copy  is  to  be  on  plain  white  paper,  unsigned, 
but  marked  “Teacher,”  “College  Student,”  or  “High 
School  Student.” 

The  other  copy  should  carry  your  full  name,  home 
address,  name  of  school,  city  in  which  school  is  lo¬ 
cated,  and  the  notation  “Student”  or  “Teacher”  in 
the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  the  letter.  If  you  are 
a  student,  give  your  teacher’s  name  also.  Student 
letters  without  the  name  of  the  instructor  will  not 
be  eligible. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  entries  received 
each  month,  no  acknowledgment  can  be  made  of 
them  and  no  papers  can  be  returned. 

M^e  must  asl(  that  teachers  send  contest  letters 
Irom  not  more  than  ten  students  in  each  of  their 
•  lasses.  Only  the  better  letters  can  stand  against  the 
l(een  competition. 

Only  the  unsigned  copies  of  the  solutions  will  be 
luilged;  in  that  way,  every  entry*  is  guaranteed  an 
unbiased  decision. 

Prize  Awards 

PittzLs:  Teachers — first  prize  $10;  second  prize  $5. 
High  School  Students — first  prize  $5;  second  prize 
$3;  third  prize  $2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $1  each. 
(x>llege  Students  (including  private  business  school 
students) — first  prize  $5;  second  prize  $3;  third  prize 
$2;  fourth  and  fifth  prizes  $I  each. 

Superior  Merit — a  copy  of  "20,000  Words,"  by 
I.ouis  A.  Leslie. 

In  case  of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Honorable  Mention — High  Khool  students  whose 
letters  deserve  recognition  because  of  their  excellent 
quality  will  be  awarded  honorable  mention  and  their 
names  will  be  published  in  the  Bi^sinf.ss  Edixation 
World. 

Roll  of  Honor — The  name  of  any  contestant  who 
wins  a  cash  prize  or  honorable  mention,  or  both, 
three  times  during  these  letter  contests  will  be  placed 
on  a  permanent  roll  of  honor,  which  will  appear  on 
these  pages  each  month.  Contestants  eligible  for  this 
roll  of  honor  should  inform  the  Business  Letter  Con¬ 
test  Editor  of  the  fact,  listing  the  three  contests  in 
which  they  placed. 


Kansas  Commercial  Contests 

•  Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Etnporia  an 
nually  sponsors  two  nation-wide  every-pupil 
scholarship  testing  programs  and  one  state  schol 
arship  contest.  In  each  of  these,  tests  are  pro 
vided  in  a  large  number  of  secondary  and  ele 
mentary  school  subjects.  In  each  of  them  also, 
tests  are  provided  in  some  of  the  commercial 
subjects.  Dr.  H.  E.  Schrammel,  Director  of  the 
College’s  Bureau  of  Educational  Measurements, 
is  in  charge  of  the  contests.  In  19.36,  .3,171  stu¬ 
dents,  representing  163  schtK)ls,  were  in  com 
jietition. 

The  purjH)sc  of  these  contests  and  testing  pro 
grams  is  the  promotion  of  schidarship.  They 
are  believed  to  be  valuable  agencies  for  stimu¬ 
lating  scholastic  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the 
students. 

In  the  eVery-pupil  scholarship  testing  program, 
which  is  nation-wide  in  sco(xr,  any  sch(K>l  may 
obtain  the  tests  and  administer  them  on  the 
scheduled  testing  date.  The  schools  rcfxtrt  the 
scores  to  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Measure¬ 
ments  at  the  Teachers  College,  which  computes 
percentile  summaries  for  each  subject  and  re¬ 
ports  these  back  to  the  schools  within  three  weeks 
after  the  test  date.  By  use  of  the  percentile  scores 
each  school  is  able  to  compare  the  achievement 
of  its  students  and  classes  with  other  students 
and  other  classes  in  a  large  number  of  schools 
of  the  country. 

For  the  every-pupil  testing  program  of  the 
past  school  year,  tests  in  the  following  commer 
cial  subjects  were  provided:  booEtseeping,  busi¬ 
ness  arithmetic,  first-year  typewriting,  second-year 
typewriting,  and  spelling. 

In  connection  with  this  nation-wide  testing 
program,  the  Bureau  is  this  year  attempting  to 
standardize  a  stenography  test.  The  test  will 
eventually  consist  of  two  equivalent  forms  cov¬ 
ering  the  work  of  the  first  semester  and  two 
other  forms  covering  the  work  of  the  entire 
year. 

In  1936  these  tests  were  used  by  more  than 
1,200  schools  in  the  country.  The  price  of  tjie 
tests  is  2i  a  copy  and  the  scoring  keys  are  24 
a  copy.  The  summary  report,  which  contains 
the  percentile  scores  fi>r  each  subject,  is  supplietl 
free  of  cost. 

In  the  state  scholarship  contest,  tests  in  the 
following  commercial  subjects  were  provided: 
IxKikkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  commercial 
law,  and  spelling. 

In  the  state  scholarship  contest  medals  and 
certificates  are  given  by  the  sponsoring  college 
in  each  of  six  divisions  of  competition  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  of  the  schools.  To  the  winning 
schools  suiuble  trophies  are  given  in  each  of 
the  divisions.  In  this  contest  each  school  may 
enter  three  representatives  in  each  event  for  com 
petition. 
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BOOKKEEPIN 

brings  700  return 


•  Students  and  teachers  every¬ 
where  are  welcoming  the 
B.E.W.  Bookkeeping  Contests. 

All  through  December  and 
January  an  avalanche  of  envel¬ 
opes  and  packages,  entries  in 
the  second  contest,  poured  in. 

From  150  solutions  for  Prob¬ 
lem  No.  1,  in  November,  the 
number  jumped  to  well  over 
700  for  Problem  No.  2,  from 
39  states  and  several  provinces 
of  Canada.  This  was  a  very 
welcome  avalanche.  /  am 
happy  to  greet  the  newcomers, 
and  pleased  to  note  the  return 
of  many  former  contestants. 

TO  all  teachers  who  forwarded  comments 
and  helpful  suggestions  regarding  the 
bookkeeping  contest,  I  am  deeply  grateful. 
Several  told  how  the  practical  nature  of  the 
problems  stimulated  the  interest  of  their 
pupils  to  the  extent  of  motivating  better  re¬ 
sults.  Look  over  my  shoulder  as  1  read  part 
of  a  communication  from  J  teacher  in  Ne¬ 
braska.  She  writes: 

The  Christmas  S|>ccialty  Shop  Project  appealed 
very  much  to  the  b<H)kkcepinj{  class.  All  were  eager 
to  participate.  It  was  planned  to  work  the  problem 
during  the  Christmas  vacation  and  bring  the  solved 
problem  to  school  the  first  week  of  the  New  Year. 
Due  to  the  ifK'lemeiKy  of  the  weather  here  in 
Nebraska,  the  bliz7.ards  and  snow  drifts  have  blocked 
the  roads,  thus  preventing  many  of  our  pupils  from 
getting  to  school  since  the  holidays.  One  pupil  took 
a  train,  and  another  helped  to  shovel  the  roads  just 
to  bring  in  the  solved  problem,  so  that  it  would 
reach  you  by  the  22nd.  ...  It  has  been  a  real 
pleasure  to  work  the  problem  which  was  so  prac¬ 
tical  and  in  keeping  with  the  holiday  season. 


What  a  fine  spirit  and  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  this  letter  portrays!  Another  teacher’s 
experience  is  related  in  a  separate  article  by 
J.  Wesley  Knorr,  on  page  517.  Let’s  have 
more  of  these  experiences. 

Founded  on  Facts 

The  bookkeeping  contest  problems  arc 
stories  of  actual  business  activity.  Many  of 
the  facts  have  been  supplied  by  experiences 
in  business  enterprises  conducted  by  young 
men  and  women  in  my  classroom.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  these  bookkeeping  contest  pro¬ 
jects  may  stimulate  students  everywhere  to 
do  things  for  themselves,  that  through  part- 
time  efforts  in  the  business  world  they  may 
be  able  to  earn  something  to  help  themselves 
and  their  families.  Joy  and  confidence  in 
themselves  will  reward  their  efforts. 

Criticism  Before  Prizes 

Before  I  announce  prizes  for  solutions  to  the 
December  problem,  I  owe  a  few  general  criti-  ' 
cisms  to  the  student  who  may  be  disappointed 
in  the  omission  of  his  name  from  our  puB 
lished  list.  Many  papers  were  disqualified  be¬ 
cause  of  erasures,  marked-over  figures,  careless 
penmanship,  misspellings,  untidiness,  and,  of 
course,  inaccurate  results.  Some  disregarded 
the  rules  of  the  contest.  Instructions  are  pub¬ 
lished  with  each  problem,  and  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  to  the  letter.  Fifty-six  entries  were 
tardy  in  arriving  at  New  York;  the  deadline 
for  the  December  contest  was  January  22, 
and  solutions  reaching  the  B.  E.  W.  office 
after  that  date  were  ruled  out,  in  fairness  to 
the  contestants  who  kept  to  schedule. 

So  that  you  may  compare  your  results 
with  the  true  financial  status  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  the  Christmas  Specialty 
Shop  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davol,  I  am  showing 
on  the  opposite  page  the  correct  profit  and 
loss  statement. 

Here  is  the  list  of  prize  winners.  The 
names  of  their  instructors  are  in  italics. 
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CONTEST 

ifrom  39  states 

College  Stident  Awards 
I  (including  private  business  school  students) 

I  First  Prize,  $5:  Mary  R.  Grosek,  State  Teachers 

College,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  J.  Wesley  Knorr. 
i  Second  Prize,  $3:  Irene  L.  McClintiKk,  Victory 

Business  School,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York,  Sister 
Mary  tmelda. 

High  Schckel  Stl’dent  Awards 
1  First  Prize,  $5:  Frances  Bishop,  High  Sch<x)l, 

Saint  Joe,  Indiana,  l^slie  Wtlhern. 

Second  Prize,  $3;  Winifre<l  L.  Thatcher,  Public 
School,  Akron,  Iowa,  Helen  Hick.s. 

Superior  Merit 

Ruth  I,aughlin,  St.  Mary  High  School,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  Sister  M.  Norine;  Polly  Frary,  High  School, 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota,  Helen  Blanltenburg;  Carl 
Frobaugh,  University  High  School,  Carbondale,  Illi* 
nois,  Hal  O.  Hall;  Cicrtrude  Pape,  The  Mallinckrodt, 
Wilmette,  Illinois,  Sister  M.  Dionysia;  Leonore  T. 
lorio.  Our  Lady  of  Victory  School,  Mount  Vernon, 
New  York,  Sister  Mary  Imelda;  Ada  B.  Elliott,  As¬ 
sumption  Academy,  Syracuse,  New  York,  Sister  Mary 
Sylvester;  Katherine  Nordman,  St.  Mary  High 
School,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Sister  M.  Norine;  Katherine 
Smith,  Warren  Township  High  School,  Gurnee, 
Illinois,  Nora  Clare;  Jane  Nelson,  West  Tennessee 
Business  College.  Jackson,  Tennessee,  foe  A.  Cole; 
Helen  I.  Keefer,  High  School,  Bloomsburg,  Pennyl- 
vania,  Betty  Harter;  Elver  Barker,  High  School,  New- 
1  castle,  Wyoming,  Nella  Fry;  Lucile  Ulrich,  High 
I  .School,  Ord,  Nebraska,  Olivia  Hansen;  Florence  A. 
I  Muegge  and  Robert  Wagner,  St.  Ludgers  Academy, 
;  Creighton,  Nebraska,  Sister  M.  Digna;  Mary  Monrtxr, 

I  High  School,  Humeston,  Iowa,  Vera  Ritztnger;  Betty 

t  Weller,  High  School,  Coulee  City,  Washington,  Hilda 


•  Milton  Briggs 

MesUk.;  Ruth  E.  Garrett,  Phillips  High  School.  Whit- 
tenburg,  Texas,  Miss  Bagwell;  Barbara  Entzian  and 
Dorothy  Spaulding,  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  South 
Bend,  Indiana,  Sister  Gahrielita;  Stephania  Miozga, 
High  School,  Lackawanna,  New  York,  Miss  C.  L. 
Moran;  Iris  Laferte,  BurrillvilIc  High  School,  Pascoag, 
Rhode  Island,  Elizabeth  FitzGerald;  I^Verne  Harri- 
gan.  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Sister  Mary  Salome;  Antoinette  Christopher  and 
George  H.  Dugan,  High  School,  Agawam,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Gertrude  M,  Belyea;  Genevieve  L.  Addleman 
and  Mildred  P.  Hurt,  Whitewater  High  School,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Indiana,  Lorene  Bond;  Elizabeth  Dunlevy  and 
Thelma  Rainey,  Jacksonville-Trimble  High  School, 
Trimble,  Ohio,  Mrs.  Sara  W.  Willis;  Dorothy  J.  Herr, 
High  School,  Cressona,  Pennsylvania,  Elizabeth  Pos- 
tlethwaite;  Marcella  Sawyer,  High  School,  Beaver 
Dam,  Wisconsin,  Genevieve  Sinnott;  Ruth  E.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  Senior  High  School,  Chanute,  Kansas, 
Bernice  M.  Alters;  Eleanore  Rideout,  Community 
High  School,  Tuscola,  Illinois,  Mitt  A.  Magnutton. 
Ardath  Wood,  Rural  High  School,  Onaga,  Kansas, 
Helen  FI.  Meyer;  Ruth  Connor  and  Evelyn  R.  Arntz. 
Sacred  Heart  Commercial  School,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Mother  Mary  Ida;  Jessie  M.  Brannen,  Bradford  High 
School,  Starke,  Florida,  /.  H.  Benton;  Lois  MacOm- 
nell  and  Margaret  C.  Parady,  High  School,  C^iribou, 
Maine,  Mildred  Downing. 

Honorable  Mention 

Calieornia — Joint  Union  High  School,  (Jalt:  June 
Anderson,  Millie  Scott,  Wilma  ('.onrad,  Lillian  Gudel, 
Doris  Yagi,  Mitt  Webster.  St.  Agnes  High  School, 
Ix)s  Angeles:  Mercedes  Talxiada,  Sister  Aqmna. 

Colorado — Union  High  School,  Westminster;  Bcr- 
niece  L.  Foster,  Arloa  J.  Shipman,  Allie  Munson, 
Gertrude  Koyte.  High  School,  Manzanola;  Ollie  B. 
Blacklock,  Mrs.  Kotins.  High  SchiKil,  Ordway:  (jith- 
erine  Pickering,  Betty  Trainor,  Orda  Mawhor. 

Florida — Bradford  High  Schixil,  Starke:  Ethel 
Taylor,  f.  H.  Benton. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oavol 

Profit  and  L.oss  Statement  for  Month  Ending  December  31,  1936 


laooiDe  from  Sales: 


Sales  ” 

1232  j 

7S 

Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold :  i| 

. 

Purchases  m  ii 

716  j 

90 

Cost  of  Merchandise  Sold  [ 

716 

90 

Cross  Profit  on  Sales 

513 

85 

Opetating  Expenses  ; 

lent  Expense  j 

S*l«ry  Expense  i 

111  109. 

1 

j  Supplies  (Used)  ' 

’  1  -ti  1  27 

.50 

General  Expense 

12 

Total  Operating  Expenses 

218 

50 

^  Profit 

297 

35 
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Ili.inoi* — High  School,  (^rrollton:  Loit  Gocddc, 
Elaine  Roth,  Mary  Liles.  Township  High  School, 
Ixivington:  Betty  C.  Relkrr,  Ruth  Thomas.  High 
School,  Mooseheart:  Stella  Fratto,  V.  E.  Bretden- 
baugh.  Community  High  School  Port  Byron:  Marie 
Wright,  Elmer  ChrisSetssen.  High  School,  Tiskilwa; 
Gertrude  Kirkpatrick,  Mabel  Thompson.  Community 
High  School,  TuKola:  Youthel  Colwell,  Harriett 
Reeder,  Marjorie  West,  Marilyn  Smith,  James  Riley, 
Miss  A.  Magnusson.  The  Mallinckrodt,  Wilmette: 
(^roline  I>edig,  Sister  M.  Dionysia. 

Indiana — Lincoln  High  School,  Cambridge  City: 
Stella  Faye  Staats,  Mrs.  Catherine  Kitterman.  St. 
Joseph's  Catholic  High  School,  E^atur;  Ethel  Klein- 
henz,  Lucile  Braun,  Mary  C.  Spangler,  Margaret 
l.ose,  Helen  Kohne,  Virginia  Holthouse,  Sitter  M. 
.ilbertonia.  Whitewater  High  School,  Richmond:  Lois 
E.  Skinner,  Betty  M.  Moody,  Lorene  Bond.  St.  Jo¬ 
seph’s  Academy,  South  Bend:  Olga  Jambrich,  Sitter 
(iabrielita. 

Iowa — Consolidated  High  School,  Stanhope:  Mary 

L.  Peterson,  Mary  Hill,  Loit  Sayler. 

Kansas — Senior  High  School,  Chanute:  Nellie  L. 
Roles.  Jennie  L.  Braschler,  Margaret  J.  Akers,  Bernice 

M.  Albert.  Rural  High  School  Onaga:  Annabelle  Bays, 
Moyne  Hayes,  Helen  E.  Meyer.  Rural  High  School, 
SeUlen:  Juletta  R.  Pauls,  Mrs.  Florence  McRobb. 
High  School,  Whitewater:  Kelsey  Bodecker,  Elaine 
S|»encer,  Violet  Kinder. 

Kzntuckt — Sacred  Heart  Academy,  Louisville: 
Mary  M.  Klapheke,  LaVerne  M.  Henle,  Jean  D. 
Markel,  Mary  H.  Bissmeyer,  Sitter  Mary  Salome. 

I.OUISIANA — High  School,  Tuiga:  Doris  M.  Web¬ 
ster,  Lent  Gordon. 

Maine — High  School,  (^ribou:  Annetta  Bishop, 
losephine  J.  Montieth,  Hazel  M.  E.  Olander,  Allen 
R.  Pike,  Celia  L.  Smith,  Marie  White,  Ruth  L.  Ward- 
well,  Mildred  Dotvning. 

Mauachl'setts — High  School,  Agawam:  Enis  E. 
.Mherghini,  Albert  J.  Christopher,  Lillian  A.  Kreezko, 
leannette  I>evesque,  Dorothy  A.  Lunden,  Otis  H. 
Patterson,  Zoaha  Subotin,  Gertrude  M.  Beylea.  High 
School,  New  Bedford:  Mary  Mpontsikaris,  Arminda 
Martin,  Robert  H.  Murdy;  Bernard  M.  Walder,  lames 
C.  Comintl(y. 

Michigan — High  School,  Clare:  Donna  M.  Tubbs, 
Cleo  Hoyle,  • 

Minnesota — Central  High  School,  Alexandria: 
Arnold  R.  Wegner,  Adelle  larchotv.  High  School, 
Rush  City:  Milton  Robinson,  Hazel  Bergland. 

Missouri — High  School,  Esther:  Florence  L.  Gcgg, 
Marialice  Waller,  Goldie  E.  Pitney. 

Montana — High  School,  Fort  Benton:  Georgia  E. 
(aillins,  Kathleen  D.  Morrow,  Mitt  D.  McMillan. 

Nebbassa — High  School,  Lodge  Pole:  Pearl  H. 
Hauer,  Edith  Dahn. 

New  Hampshibe — St.  John  High  School,  Concord: 
Mary  J,  Perrino,  Sitter  Mary  Noel  /.  Hesser  Business 
(adlcgc,  Manchester:  Arthur  Dickey,  William  C. 
Gordon. 

New  York — High  School,  Lackawanna:  Josephine 
Zajac,  Mitt  C.  L.  Moran.  Our  Lady  of  Victory  School, 
Mount  Vernon:  Helen  Bantz,  Sitter  Mary  Imelda. 

SI<» 


.Assumption  Academy,  Syracuse:  Margaret  Buck,  Sit¬ 
ter  Mary  Sylvetter.  Central  High  School,  Van  Hornes- 
ville:  Willson  O.  Crounsc,  Mrs.  Woodruff. 

North  Dakota — Minot  Business  Institute,  Minot: 
(^therine  McCormack,  Mrs.  Margaret  Sumnicht. 

Ohio — Sacred  Heart  Commercial  School,  Colum¬ 
bus:  Wilda  M.  Hock,  Helen  Casserly,  Theresa  Wcil- 
and,  Mary  A.  Flynn,  Mother  Mary  Ida.  St.  Mary 
High  School,  Columbus:  Bernice  Klarman,  Catherine 
Dietlin,  Sitter  M.  Norine.  Westfield  School,  LeRoy: 
|(>e  Pinkley,  Mitt  Kilgore.  High  School,  North  Bal¬ 
timore:  Leone  Fleckner,  Mary  Studenka,  Mar/one 
Sterling.  Jacksonville-Trimble  High  School,  Trimble; 
Martha  A.  Heckman,  Ha  Jean  Nelson,  Mrs.  .Sara 
W.  Willis. 

Pennsylvania — Cenual  (^tholic  High  ScIkxjI, 
Allentown:  Catherine  Toblack,  Elsie  I^wrencc,  Mar¬ 
garet  Deutsch,  Catherine  McFadden,  Margaret 
Schmall,  Sitter  Mary  Rosilita.  High  School,  Blnoms- 
burg:  Violet  Pataki,  /.  Wesley  Knorr.  High  Schofil. 
Homestead:  Patricia  Powers,  Mr.  Bloch:  Fxlward 
(iabbel.  A,  Stanhunat. 

Rhode  Island — Burrillvilic  High  School,  Pascoag; 
Jennie  Saletnik,  Stanley  Nolda,  Mary  Shadonc,  Eliza¬ 
beth  FitzGerald,  St.  Patrick’s  High  School,  Provi¬ 
dence:  Claire  M.  Conca,  Ursula  Cusick,  Marion  Bow 
ers,  Muriel  Kelly,  Sister  Mary  Fidelit.  Teresa  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Mother  Mary  Gerard. 

South  Dakota — High  School,  Vermillion:  (^arol 
C.  Thomas,  Helen  Blanhenburg. 

Texas — Thomas  Jefferson  Senior  High  SchcMil,  Port 
Arthur:  Evelyn  Sonnenberg,  Beatrice  Hempiel,  Imh 
Parher.  Phillips  High  Schcxil,  Whittenburg:  Bonnie 
(>iok,  Mitt  Bagwell. 

Vermont — High  Schcxil,  Proctor:  Norma  Hitch¬ 
cock,  I>>rothy  Gustafson,  Robert  T.  Sartwell. 

Virginia — Valley  High  School,  Hot  Springs:  Mai 
cena  Cleek,  Kathryn  Warner. 

Washington — High  School,  Bothell:  Mary  Yaina 
nioto,  Fred  B.  Mettler.  High  School,  Coulee  City: 
Dolly  I,amb,  Vera  Adams,  Hilda  Metich- 

West  Virginia — -High  School,  Cameron:  Barbara 
L.  Fry,  Nola  Fry.  Victory  High  School,  Clarksburg; 
John  Spino,  Jr.,  Mrt.  Ruth  Pyle. 

WisrxiNsiN — High  School,  New  Holstein:  Carl 
Wulff,  K.  Schultz.  High  School,  Spring  Green;  Jane 
A.  Harrison,  Ellen  McFarlane. 

(^nada — Ontario  High  School,  Richmond  Hill: 
June  Wrx)d,  Florence  Barker,  Mitt  H.  R.  Shaw. 

More  Prizes  Offered! 

High  praise  is  due  all  those  whose  names 
appear  on  these  pages.  Competition  in  the 
December  contest  was  exceptionally  keen. 
The  papers  showed  unusual  diligence  and 
sincere  effort  on  the  part  of  all  who  entered 
the  contest. 

Now  I  hope  all  of  you  will  go  right  to 
work  on  the  March  contest  problem.  Note  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  prizes  offered. 
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THE  8USINESS  EDUCATION  WORLD 


One  Teacher’s  Experience 
with  the  Bookkeeping  Contest 

J.  Wesley  Knorr 

Mr.  Knorr,  of  the  Bloomsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  High  School,  tells  us  of  his  interesting 
experience  with  the  December  Booh\eeping 
Contest  as  a  class  project.  First  prize  in  the 
college  group  went  to  one  of  his  students, 
Mary  R.  Grose l(. 

•  The  keeping  of  the  books  for  the  Davol 
Specialty  Shop  came  at  an  opportune  time 
for  my  first-year  bookkeeping  students.  We 
Deeded  something  to  supplement  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  special  journals  as  presented  in  our 
text.  Furthermore,  I  always  welcome  a  prob¬ 
lem  that  is  a  bit  more  lifelike  than  the  exer¬ 
cises  found  in  our  texts.  Situations  are  gen¬ 
erally  presented  in  the  same  manner  in  the 
text,  and  if  the  problem  should  say,  “Sales 
as  shown  by  the  cash  register  tape,”  few 
students  would  recognize  it  as  meaning  the 
same  as  the  trite  expression,  “Cash  sales  to 
date.” 

After  studying  the  problem  as  presented 
in  the  December  issue  of  the  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  WoELD,  I  made  copies  of  the  lurra- 
tive  so  that  each  student  could  have  a  copy. 
Then,  to  assist  the  students  to  assume  the 
role  of  bookkeepers,  I  had  them  read  the 
problem  carefully  and  imagine  themselves 
the  bookkeepers  for  the  Davol  Specialty  Shop. 
Certain  things  had  to  be  decided  upon  first 
in  order  to  be  able  to  answer  problems  that 
would  inevitably  arise. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  had  to  decide 
was  the  accounts  and  account  titles  to  be 
used.  Because  of  the  size  of  the  class  and  to 
facilitate  checking,  we  decided  to  use  the 
ume  account  tides  throughout  the  class. 

The  tide  for  the  capial  account  brought 
up  an  interesting  situation.  As  both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davol  were  investing  $100  (I  wonder 
bow  many  missed  this  point),  we  had  to 
decide  whether  to  have  two  separate  capital 
accounts  or  whether  one  would  suffice.  Now 
here  was  a  problem  never  mentioned  in  our 
textbook. 

The  class  decided  that  because  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Davol  were  already  man  and  wife, 
and  therefore  partners  in  the  business  of  life, 


the  fact  that  they  were  entering  another 
type  of  business  should  not  necessitate  separ¬ 
ate  capital  accounts.  Should  we  title  the  ac¬ 
count  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davol,  Capital,"  or 
would  they  prefer  not  to  be  called  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  on  their  own  books?  We  decided  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  latter,  and  called  the  account 
“George  Davol  and  Wife,  Capital,”  which  in 
our  opinion  covered  the  situation. 

In  examining  the  expenses  incurred,  we 
found  that  one  of  the  largest  items  was  for 
boxes,  string,  and  wrapping  paper.  Should 
we  include  these  expenses  in  a  miscellaneous 
expense  account?  After  considerate  interest¬ 
ing  class  discussion,  we  decided  that  we 
should  neither  hide  major  expenses  in  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  account,  nor  include  this  expense 
as  an  account  that  might  be  tagged  as  a  de¬ 
ferred  expense  item,  but  rather  call  it  an 
expense,  inasmuch  as  all  the  supplies  were 
used.  We  decided  that  the  best  name  for 
this  account  was  “(lift  Box  and  Wrapping 
Expense.” 

We  went  a  bit  further  than  the  solution 
requested  and  closed  all  accounts  in  the 
ledger,  believing  that  that  is  what  a  book¬ 
keeper  should  do  before  considering  his  task 
completed. 

Result:  Better  Teaching 

The  actual  work  on  the  problem  was  en¬ 
joyable  for  all  concerned.  Some  teachers  do 
not  believe  in  contests  of  any  kind.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  when  a  teacher  is  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  papers  of  the  class  arc  to  be 
seen  by  persons  other  than  those  in  the 
classroom,  the  teacher  does  a  better  job  of 
teaching  because  every  entry  must  be  correct, 
every  ruling  must  be  made  neatly,  and  every¬ 
thing  must  be  in  good  order. 

In  this  contest  my  students  enjoyed  their 
part  of  the  work  because  they  realized  per¬ 
haps  as  never  before  how  exacting  book¬ 
keeping  really  is  when  everything  has  to  be 
“just  right.”  I  found  that  my  students  took 
extra  pride  in  doing  their  work,  and  they 
were  not  satisfied  until  their  solutions  repre¬ 
sented  their  best  efforts. 

Our  solution  represented  a  class  project, 
and  because  we  did  work  together  on  it 
and  think  seriously  about  the  handling  of 
each  entry,  I  am  convinced  that  the  students 
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obtained  far  more  from  this  work  than  they 
would  have  from  an  ordinary  class  book 
exercise. 

As  a  cooperative  teacher  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Bloomsburg,  1  had  two  stu¬ 


dent  teachers  working  with  me,  and  they, 
too,  benefited  from  their  work  in  assisting 
the  class  to  work  out  the  problem.  Because 
they  were  eligiUe  to  submit  papers,  they 
also  submitted  solutions. 


THE  MARCH  BOOKKEEPING  PROBLEM 

The  B.E.W.  offers  cash  prizes  each  month  to  your  bookkeeping 
students  for  working  out  these  interesting  projects.  Here  is  No.  4 


This  contest  provides  supplementary  ma¬ 
terial  for  classroom  use  and  motivates 
meritorious  record-keeping.  The  B.E.W. 
provides  the  stimulation — cash  prizes  plus 
publication  of  names  of  all  students  who 
submit  satisfactory  solutions.  The  projects 
arc  written  for  the  students  in  their  own 
language.  Your  students  will  enjoy  working 
this  one.  It  is  addressed  directly  to  them. 

The  Doorstep  Candy  Shop 

Everyone,  everywhere,  likes  candy.  Your 
bookkeeping  contest  problem  for  this  month 
is  based  on  that  fact. 

As  a  part-time  business  project,  you  are 
to  operate  a  door-to-door  candy  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  in  your  community.  You  will  buy  the 
candy  at  wholesale  and  sell  it  at  retail  in 
small  lots.  The  venture  is  to  be  named  “The 
Doorstep  Candy  Shop,"  and  your  aim  will 
be  to  build  a  regular  route;  you  plan  to  call 
on  customers  at  frequent  intervals. 

Using  a  Purchases  lournal.  Sales  Journal, 
double-page  Cash  Book,  and  General  Journal, 
you  arc  to  make  all  necessary  bookkeeping 
records  from  the  following  story  of  your  ac¬ 
tivities  in  this  candy  business.  Pen  or  the 
typewriter  and  plain  white  paper,  by 

1 1 ",  may  be  used. 

March 

1.  Draw  SIO  from  your  savings-bank  account  for 
investment  in  your  Doorstep  Candy  Shop.  (Make 
the  necessary  entry  for  your  investment  in  the  Cash 
Book;  credit  your  name,  followed  by  the  word 
"Capital.”) 

Buy,  from  the  Outlet  l^partment  Store,  a  medium- 
sized  basket.  Pay  75  cents  for  it.  You  will  use  this 
basket  to  display  the  candy  that  you  will  offer  for 
tale.  (Debit  Delivery  Equipment.) 


Visit  the  Parlin  Candy  Manufacturing  Cx>mpany  at 
124  Joy  Street  and  buy  on  account  the  following 


merchandise: 

2  boxes  Old  Fashioned  Chocolates  .  $  .90 

1  box  Bolsters .  . W 

1  box  Peanut  Butter  Cups  .  .75 

1  pkg.  Grab  Bags  1.15 


Buy  a  loll  of  waxed  pa(icr  to  use  for  packing 
around  the  candies  in  the  basket;  also  100  paper 
bags.  Cost,  35  cents. 

Purchase  on  account  from  Prince’s  Candy  Kitchen. 


21  Fair  Street,  the  following  candy; 

1  box  Hershey’s  Kisses  ...  $1.00 

2  boxes  Marshmallo  Fluffs  .  .85 


2.  Call  at  the  wholesale  candy  department  of 
Callanan  &  Archer,  1 1 1  Spring  Street,  and  buy  on 
account: 

I  pkg.  Nick-L  Wafers  $  .75 

I  box  Koff  Drops  .  .75 

3.  Have  150  advertising  cards  printed  for  distri¬ 
bution  through  the  community.  Pay  70  cents  for 
these  cards. 

Visit  the  candy  kitchens  of  the  Southern  ('andv 
Company,  47  Purchase  Street.  You  are  shown 
through  the  plant  by  the  manager.  Buy  from  him 


on  account: 

1  doz.  Cocoanut  Bars  . .  $  .40 

75  Lollypops .  .50 

1  box  Mary  Janes .  1.00 

2  boxes  Chocolate  Bars  (?j  1 .20 

1  carton  Chewing  Gum  .  .70 

2  boxes  California  Fruit  Drops  (aj  .65 

I  box  Chocolate  Peppermints  1. 00 


4.  Pay  the  Southern  Candy  Company  for  the  mer¬ 
chandise  bought  yesterday. 

5.  Begin  your  round  of  calls  on  friends,  neighbors, 
and  relatives  to  display  the  candy  you  have  for  sale. 
You  will  deliver  the  candy  immediately  from  your 
basket. 

You  discover  that  your  idea  fur  a  doorstep  candy 
shop  is  welcomed  by  most  of  those  on  whom  you 
call  the  first  day.  Your  prospective  customers  seem 
pleased  to  encourage  you  in  your  efforts  by  their 
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pitfttuscs.  Your  cash  sales  of  candy  this  afternoon 
Btal  $3.6U.  In  addition,  Mrs.  fames  Milligan,  113 
Pleasant  Street,  orders  an  assortment  of  candy  to  be 
delivered  March  7;  amount,  75  cents.  (Enter  in  the 
Sales  Journal.) 

7.  Deliver  the  candy  ordered  by  Mrs.  Milligan. 
She  asks  you  to  call  fur  your  money  tomorrow. 
Cash  sales  today  amount  to  (1.75. 

8.  Call  at  Mrs.  Milligan's  and  collect  for  the  candy 
delivered  yesterday,  75  cents. 

Pay  bill  of  the  Parlin  C^indy  Manufacturing  (asm- 
paoy  for  gtMids  Ixiught  from  them  March  1. 

9.  Today  is  Saturday.  You  are  able  to  make  calls 
00  your  pros|sective  customers  all  through  the  day. 
The  total  of  your  cash  sales  for  the  day  is  $4.7H, 


and  you  make  sales  on  account  as  follows; 

Samuel  C.  laswe,  606  Summer  Street  ...  $  .35 
Dorris  Wilkinson,  44  C^dar  Street  .20 

(irace  Carver,  29  Beechnut  Road  .60 

fulia  (jifford,  Elm  Street  1.10 


11.  'The  invoice  of  Prince's  Candy  Kitchen  is  due 
iiiday.  Pay  this  bill. 

12.  Make  cash  sales  after  schiNil  amounting  to 
$1.13.  (Collect  from  Miss  Wilkinson  and  Miss  Carver 
for  the  candy  delivered  to  them  March  9. 

Pay  the  bill  of  (allanan  it  .\rcher  for  merchandise 
bought  from  them  March  2. 

13.  Buy  for  cash  from  the  Parlin  Candy  Manu¬ 
facturing  (Company  1  box  (irant's  (knidies,  $1.25. 

14.  Pay  cash  for  100  paper  bags,  30  cents. 

(xillect  $1.10  from  Miss  fulia  (iiflord  for  candy 

■lid  to  her  March  9. 

15.  (ash  sales  after  schcMil  hours  for  the  last  three 
days  amount  to  $3.22.  (Charged  sales  have  been  as 


kdlows: 

feanne  Liss,  17  Laurel  Street  .  $  .75 

Samuel  C.  Lowe,  606  Summer  Street. . 45 

Edith  Johnson,  34  Park  Avenue  .  1.30 

16.  Buy  merchandise  on  account  from  the  South¬ 
ern  (andy  Cx>mpany: 

I  box  Chocolate  Bars . .  $1.20 

I  box  Peppermints  .  1.00 


Received  a  check  from  Edith  Johnson  in  payment 
for  the  candy  delivered  to  her  yesterday. 

17.  Your  candy  business  has  been  so  successful 
that  you  decide  to  hire  one  of  your  friends  to  help 
you  cover  your  routes.  Select  someone  you  know 
tn  be  honest  and  industrious.  You  will  pay  him  (or 


Student  Awards 

First  prize,  $5;  second  prize,  $4;  third  prize,  $3; 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  prizes,  $1  each.  In 
of  ties,  duplicate  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

The  names  of  all  students  whose  solutions  receive 
>  grade  of  10  points  but  do  not  win  prizes  will  be 
published,  with  the  names  of  the  prize  winners,  in 
the  May,  1937,  issue  of  the  Business  Education 
Woai.D. 


her)  10  per  cent  commission  on  all  the  candy  that 
he  (or  she)  sells.  In  order  to  start  your  helper,  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  little  more  money 
to  work  with  than  you  already  have  because  you 
nerd  an  additional  stixk  of  merchandise. 

You  borrow  $10  in  cash  from  Miss  Thelma  .\p|iell, 
a  friend  of  yours  who  is  interested  in  the  little 
business  you  have  startesl.  In  order  to  nuke  this 
transaction  more  businesslike,  give  Miss  Ap|sell  a 
promissory  note  for  the  $10.  The  note  is  to  be 
dated  today  and  be  due  30  days  later.  (Be  sure 
your  entry  has  a  complete  explanation.) 

20.  Buy  20  boxes  of  assorted  chocolates  in  spesial 
Faster  wrap{iers  at  50  cents  |)er  box  from  the  Parlin 
(andy  Cximpany  on  account. 

Buy  the  following  merchantlise  for  cash  from  the 


.Southern  (andy  (ximpany: 

75  Lollypops  .  .  $  .50 

2  doz.  (xxoanut  Bars .  .  . @  .40 

1  carton  ('hewing  Gum  .  .70 

5  doz.  Assorted  Nickel  Bars  .  (?!  .40 

(ash  sales  to  date  amount  to  $3.37. 


Oillect  35  cents  due  from  Samuel  ('.  Ixiwe  for 
candy  sold  him  March  9. 

21.  Your  hel|)cr  refiorts  the  following  sales  on 
account  during  the  past  week; 

Mrs.  James  Milligan  $  .^5 

Miss  Grace  (arver  .70 


Contest  Rules 

1.  This  problem  may  l>c  solved  by  any  student 
enrolled  in  the  commercial  department  of  a  private 
or  public  school. 

2.  Fasten  all  papers  together  securely,  placing  on 
top  a  title  page  carrying  the  following  information; 

The  Business  Education  Wori.d,  March  B<Kik- 
keeping  Problem,  student's  name  in  full,  grade  in 
school,  name  of  school,  arldress  of  schrMil,  name  of 
b(H>kkeeping  instructor. 

3.  Solutions  will  be  marked  on  a  scale  of  lU  (xiints; 
accuracy,  6  (xiints;  neatness,  2  points;  answer  to  re¬ 
lated-thought  question,  2  points. 

4.  Instructors  are  requested  to  mail  all  solutions 
in  one  package  rather  than  having  each  student  mail 
his  solution  separately.  Solutions  should  be  mailed 
flat  and  addressed  to  The  Bixikkceping  (xintest  Edi¬ 
tor,  The  Bi;siness  FiDuuATioN  World,  270  MadiMui 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  All  solutions  must  reach 
that  destination  on  or  before  March  25. 

Because  of  the  large  number  of  entries  received  in 
the  BooJ(l(eeping  Contest,  we  must  ask.  that  each 
teacher  send  in  papers  from  not  more  than  ten  stu¬ 
dents  in  each  of  his  bookkffpi^g  classes. 

5.  Papers  to  be  sent  in  for  this  problem  are; 
Purchases  Journal,  Sales  Journal,  (ash  B<x>k,  General 
Journal,  Trial  Balance,  Profit  and  Loss  Statement,  and 
Balance  Sheet;  also,  the  paragraph  answering  the 
related-thought  question.  Do  not  send  in  your 
Ledger. 
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22.  Buy  oo  account  from  Prince’s  Candy  Kitchen: 


2  pkf.  Nick-L  Wafers . (3  |  .75 

1  box  Hershey's  Kisses .  1.00 


Receive  50  cents  from  Jeanne  Liss  in  part  payment 
for  the  candy  sold  her  March  15. 

23.  Cash  sales  for  three  days  after  school  amount 
to  $2.55. 

Pay  the  Southern  Candy  Company  $1  on  account. 

Record  Saturday  sales  as  follows: 

For  cash .  $3.77 

To  Samuel  C.  Lowe,  an  account,  3  boxes  Easter 
Chocolates  . @  $.75 

To  Miss  Julia  Gifford,  on  account,  2  boxes  Choco- 
lates  . @  $  .75 

25.  Collect  70  cents  from  Miss  Grace  Carver  for 
the  candy  sold  her  March  21. 

26.  Pay  the  Parlin  Candy  Manufacturing  Company 
$5  in  part  payment  for  the  merchandise  bought  from 
them  March  19. 

27.  Buy  for  cash  from  Callanan  &  Archer  2  boxes 
Chocolate  Pepperment  Patties  at  $1.50. 

28.  Your  helper  reports  cash  sales  after  school  of 
$1.35. 

29.  Buy  waxed  paper  and  bags,  50  cents. 

30.  Collect  25  cents  from  Jeanne  Liss  in  full  pay¬ 
ment  of  her  account. 

31.  Cash  sales  by  you  and  your  helper  total  $4.94. 

Buy  from  the  Southern  Candy  Company  on 


account: 

1  box  California  Fruit  Drops . $  .65 

1  box  Mary  Janes .  1.00 

1  box  Peanut  Buttercups . 75 


Since  youi  helper  started  to  work  for  you,  he 
(or  she)  has  sold  a  total  of  $10.50  worth  of  candy. 
Bookkeeping  entries  have  already  been  made  for 
these  sales,  but  you  have  now  to  pay  him  (or  her) 
the  10  per  cent  commiuion  you  promised.  (Debit 
Selling  Expense.) 

Chocolates  in  one  of  the  boxes  bought  from  the 
Parlin  Candy  Manufacturing  Company  on  March  19 
are  found  to  be  crushed.  Return  the  box  to  them. 
They  credit  your  account  with  the  cost  of  the  box, 
50  cents.  (Make  your  entry  in  the  General  Journal. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  debit  the  account  of 
the  Parlin  Company  becauie  the  amount  you  owe 
them  will  be  decreased,  and  credit  Purchases  be¬ 
cause  the  amount  of  your  purchases  will  be  de¬ 
creased.) 

What  the  Student  Is  to  Do  Next 

1.  Open  ledger  accounts  (four  to  a  page,  or  on 
separate  cards)  and  post  all  entries. 

2.  Prepare  a  Trial  Balance. 

3.  Prepare  a  Profit  and  Lou  Sutement  (your  clos¬ 
ing  merchandise  inventory  is  $12.72). 

4.  Prepare  a  Balance  Sheet  in  report  form. 

5.  In  one  paragraph  answer  this  related -thought 
question:  What  can  you  do  to  increase  the  profit  from 
she  Doorstep  Candy  Shop  during  April? 


Business  Writing  Teachers  Organize 

•  Not  so  many  years  ago,  business  writing  was 
seldom  taught  in  colleges  and  universities.  If  it 
was  offered  at  all,  it  was  a  rather  pathetic  step¬ 
child  of  the  English  department  But  as  nwre 
and  more  disillusioned  alumni  reported  that 
they  ceruinly  had  a  lot  to  learn  in  their  hrit 
jobs,  in  spite  of  having  made  A  grades  on  writ- 
ten  discussions  of  the  metaphors  of  Shelley, 
courses  in  business  writing  began  to  receive  the 
recognition  their  importance  demands. 

One  result  of  this  recognidon  and  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  excellent  work  done  by  teachers  is  the 
Association  of  C^ollege  Teachers  of  Busineai 
Wridng,  organized  last  May.  C.  R.  Anderson, 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  is  its  chairman. 

The  aims  of  the  ACTTBW  are: 

To  study  and  disseminate  information  oo 
teaching  methods. 

To  distribute  teaching  material. 

To  foster  research  in  the  teaching  of  businen 
wridng. 

To  show  the  value  of  the  work  to  college 
authorides. 

To  establish  an  authoritadve  body  in  the  fidd 
of  business  wridng. 

The  ACTBW  Bulletin,  which  has  just  been 
published  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Mr. 
Anderson,  is  of  great  interest  to  teachers  oi 
business  wridng.  The  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin 
includes  a  reprint  of  an  article  by  L^rl  Naether, 
whose  interesdng  series  on  “Rare  Books  on  Busi¬ 
ness  Correspondence"  appeared  in  the  B.  E.  W, 
in  May  and  June,  1936. 

A  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration  is  n.a(k 
in  the  Bulletin: 

Teachers  of  business  writing  know  that  there 
is  a  definite  correladon  between  superior  ability 
of  expression  on  a  business  plane  and  success  in 
business.  College  administrators  are  slowly  com 
ing  to  this  same  realizadon. 

One  of  the  aims  of  the  ACTTEW  is  to  speed 
up  the  inevitable  recognidon. 

Applicadons  for  membership  in  this  mueb- 
needed  professional  organizadon  may  be  sent  to 
Mr.  C.  R.  Anderson,  University  of  Illinois,  304 
0>mmerce  Building,  Urbana,  Illinois.  The  cost 
of  membership  is  $2. 

•  Ralph  E.  Bauer,  formerly  of  John  C.  Fremont 
and  Manual  Arts  High  Schools,  Los  Angeles,  has 
been  appointed  head  of  the  commercial  depart 
ment  of  the  (3eorge  Washington  High  School 
of  the  same  city. 

Mr.  Bauer  has  been  active  in  the  various  com¬ 
mercial  teachers’  associations  and  is  well  qur^ 
fied  educatioiully  to  carry  out  the  commercial 
program  of  the  school. 

*  A  FUNDAMENTAL  RULE  of  Salesmanship  for 
everybody:  Never  interrupt  your  prospect. 
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CLUB  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTING 

Robert  H.  Scott 

Ms.  Scott  has  been  writing  for  the  B.E.W.  this  year  on  the  organ¬ 
ization  and  management  of  student  clubs.  He  describes  this  month 
an  especially  important  application  of  financial  principles  and 
procedures  in  the  club  life  of  students 


The  incicasing  importance  of  school  so¬ 
cial  activities  and  growth  in  the  receipts 
ind  expenditures  of  the  various  organizations 
have  brought  about  the  necessity  for  adminis¬ 
trative  control.  Even  though  clubs  may  suc¬ 
ceed  as  far  as  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  organized  is  concerned,  they  may  be 
less  successful  in  handling  their  business  and 
hoancial  'affairs — an  important  part  of  club 
activity. 

The  educational  value  of  student  partici¬ 
pation  in  these  important  business  matters 
ihould  not  be  overlooked.  Wise  planning  will 
oot  only  control  club  finances  but  it  will  in¬ 
culcate  in  the  students  desirable  habits  in 
handling  finances. 

The  commercialization  of  sports,  recrea¬ 
tions,  pleasures,  and  hobbies  makes  many 
things  available  for  club  life  that  no  individ¬ 
ual  or  group  could  attain  for  itself.  Hut  all 
these  things  must  he  bought  and  paid  for. 
An  outline  of  the  needs  of  the  club  must  be 
made,  funds  must  be  raised,  a  record  of  all 
receipts  and  expenditures  must  be  kept,  the 
money  must  be  wisely  spent,  and,  finally, 
every  penny  must  be  accounted  for. 

The  budget  committee  must  function  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  club  year  if  suffi¬ 
cient  money  is  to  be  raised  to  finance  all  the 
activities  of  the  club.  A  finance  committee 
must  also  devise  ways  and  means  for  rais¬ 
ing  these  funds.  I'he  treasurer  of  the  club 
must  assume  great  responsibility.  Examine 
any  club  constitution  and  it  will  read  about 
ai  follows:  “The  treasurer  will  keep  an  accu¬ 
rate  record  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  all  money  paid  into  the  club  treasury,  will 
obtain  vouchers  for  all  expenditures,  and  ren¬ 
der  a  report  whenever  called  upon  by  the 
president,  and  at  the  termination  of  office 
will  turn  over  to  his  successor  all  cash  on 


hand  and  necessary  records.  The  treasurer 
shall  at  all  times  be  prepared  for  an  audit 
of  his  accounts.” 

No  sch(x>l  club  can  hope  for  maximum  suc¬ 
cess  without  the  counsel  of  an  older  person. 
'This  is  so  well  recognized  that  usually  clubs 
adopt  as  sponsor  a  member  of  the  faculty  or 
some  other  interested  adult.  Few  schools, 
however,  take  the  next  important  step  and 
appoint  a  controller  for  all  club  activities. 

A  controller,  or  comptroller,  is  merely  an 
officer  who  oversees  and  verifies  accounts. 
Usually  he  is  a  member  of  the  faculty.  He 
prescribes  the  form  and  content  of  the  club 
records  and  the  nature  of  reports  to  be  made 
to  him  by  the  secretaries  and  treasurers  of 
the  various  clubs.  He  verifies  club  records  by 
a  periodic  audit.  He  deposits  the  funds  of 


DUNBAR  HIGH  SCHCX)L 
BULL’S  EYE  RIFLE  CLUB 


Club  Budget  kob 

1936-37 

September  to  May  (Inclusive) 

Kstimated  Income: 

Balance  on  hand  . 

.  $  2.63 

Duet:  20  members  @  35  cents 

each . 

7.00 

Public  “Shoots"  (10) . 

..  155.00 

Total  estimated  income  . . 

Fstimated  Expenditures: 

Charter  renewal  . 

.  1  5.00 

Targets  . 

..  10.12 

Library  . 

3.00 

Secretary's  supplies  . 

5.00 

Cartridges  . 

. .  30.00 

Entertaiiunent  . 

. .  40.00 

Speakers  . 

. .  20.00 

(>>nscrvation  (Wild  Life)  . . . 

. .  25.00 

Equipment  . 

. .  15.00 

General  expense . 

. .  10.00 

Total  estimated  expenditures  .  $163.12 

Balance  .  $  1.51 


f. 


i 

** 

f 

1 

t 
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all  clubs  in  one  bank  account,  against  which 
he  draws  checks  on  requisition  signed  by  the 
proper  club  officers  and  countersigned  by  the 
sponsor.  Control  is  efficiendy  centralized. 

A  club  budget  is  usually  prepared  by  a 
committee  of  officers  or  by  a  special  commit¬ 
tee  of  members.  TTie  job  of  such  a  commit¬ 
tee  is  to  suggest  a  general  plan  for  financing 
the  club;  to  determine  which  activities  will 
require  expenditures  of  money;  to  classify  all 
disbursements;  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
money  needed  for  each  disbursement;  and  to 


suggest  methods  for  raising  the  necessary  I 
funds,  listing  the  different  sources  of  revenue,  I 
and  estimating  the  amount  of  money  to  be  I 
derived  from  each.  The  budget  should  then  I 
be  laid  before  the  club  for  discussion,  and 
whatever  action  is  taken  should  appear  in 
the  minutes.  Budgets  are  usually  planned  on 
a  quarterly,  semester,  or  yearly  basis. 

Mr.  Scott  will  complete  his  treatment  of 
club  financial  accounting  next  month.  He  wtU 
explain  and  illustrate  the  cash  record  and  the 
statement  of  income  and  expenditures. 


TEACHING  BOOKKEEPING  BY  SPECIAL  GROUPS 

H.  E.  Wheland 

John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


JOHN  HAY  HIGH  SCHOOL,  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  is  a  commercial  school  whose 
students  are  trained  for  a  variety  of  positions 
in  business.  When  a  student  enters  our 
school,  he  is  first  given  an  opportunity  to 
become  accustomed  to  the  school  rules  and 
regulations,  the  faculty,  his  fellow  students, 
and  the  courses  of  study  offered.  His  entire 
first  semester  is  devoted  to  this  orientation. 

Guidance  Through  Aptitude  Tests 

At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester, 
he  is  assigned  to  one  of  our  vocational  ad¬ 
visers,  who  helps  him  select  the  course  he 
is  to  follow  in  order  to  graduate.  The  coun¬ 
selor  is  guided  by  the  pupil's  I.Q.,  his  junior 
high  school  grades,  and  his  personality.  He 
is  given  a  battery  of  tests,  including  the 
Minnesota  Test  for  Clerical  Workers,  the 
Detroit  Mechanical  Aptitude  Test,  and  a 
stenographic  aptitude  test. 

If  the  pupil  is  interested  in  bookkeeping, 
the  adviser  investigates  his  penmanship,  his 
mathematics  grades,  his  I.Q.,  and  his  other 
test  records.  Frequent  conferences  with  the 
adviser  are  necessary  to  guide  a  pupil  into 
the  course  that  is  best  suited  to  his  ability. 
In  case  failures  occur,  the  teacher  of  the 
major  subject  suggests  another  conference 
with  the  adviser,  who  tries  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  failure  and  to  help  make  the 
proper  adjustment. 


Let  us  suppose  that  the  pupil  enrolled  in 
the  bookkeeping  course  has  been  assigned 
to  one  of  iny  classes.  He  will  take  four 
semesters  of  bookkeeping — a  forty-five  min¬ 
ute  period  each  day  for  five  days  of  the 
week.  He  is  instructed  by  the  class  recita¬ 
tion  method,  a  practical  method  for  large 
classes.  After  each  unit  of  work  has  been 
completed,  a  test  is  given  to  the  entire  Book¬ 
keeping  I  group,  which  at  present  numbers 
about  250.  The  pupils  arc  ranked  according 
to  the  scores  made  on  the  test.  These  scores 
are  then  compared  with  the  scores  made  on 
the  same  test  by  previous  groups.  The  ex¬ 
ceptional  pupils  in  the  group  are  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  special  class  that  is  made  up  of 
those  pupils  who  have  shown  marked  ability 
in  bookkeeping.  The  objective  of  the  group 
is  primarily  training  for  the  job.  Theoreti¬ 
cally,  this  class  should  grow  in  number  and 
never  decrease  until  the  course  is  finished. 
Actually,  however,  it  is  necessary  at  times 
to  demote  some  students  to  one  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  classes. 

The  work  of  the  special  group  moves  at 
a  rapid  rate.  The  pupils  follow  the  textbook 
but  also  do  a  large  amount  of  supplementary 
work.  The  primary  goal  of  this  special 
group  is  accuracy.  Until  a  pupil  is  able  to 
master  the  fundamentals  of  bookkeeping,  be 
is  not  ready  to  be  pushed  to  his  capacity  as 
far  as  speed  is  concerned. 
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Although  problems  are  seldom  assigned 
that  are  to  be  done  outside  the  classroom, 

'  mtdents  in  special  groups  do  work  outside 
ot  class  because  they  are  interested  in  the 
lul^cct  and  because  of  class  and  individual 
I  competition.  The  pupils  in  this  group  have 
j  access  to  several  texts  in  the  schcx>l  library 
and  in  the  library  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment. 

Testing  of  Special  Groups 

i  Great  emphasis  is  placed  on  tests  and  test 
j  results.  All  the  theory  tests  given  are  of  the 
I  objective  type.  Some  of  the  tests  contain 
I  both  theory  and  practical  problems.  The 
I  results  arc  used  not  only  to  guide  the  teacher 
but  also  to  challenge  the  pupils. 

I{  A  test  is  given  after  each  unit  has  been 

I  completed,  and  is  checked  with  the  class 
to  find  out  how  many  pupils  answered  the 
questions  correctly.  The  results  form  a  basis 
for  teaching  and  reorganization  of  material 
for  the  next  time  the  matter  is  presented. 

The  time  allowed  for  the  tests  is  gradually 
decreased  as  the  semester  progresses.  For 
eumplc,  for  an  ordinary  test  on  which  the 
possible  number  of  items  is  one  hundred, 
the  group  will  be  allowed  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  minutes.  This  time  is  gradually 
decreased  until  in  some  cases  eight  minutes 

I  is  the  maximum  time  allowed.  The  pupils 
arc  asked  to  complete  the  tests  cjuickly,  but 
they  must  maintain  an  accuracy  score  of 
not  less  than  90  per  cent.  Even  though  the 
time  allowed  is  gradually  decreased,  the 
number  of  questions  to  be  answered  will 

I  increase  until  the  best  pupil  will  average  on 
these  tests  about  sixteen  times  {)er  minute. 
.\s  the  tests  become  more  difficult,  and  the 
number  of  items  is  increased  to  the  point 
where  no  one  in  the  class  is  able  to  finish  in 

I  the  time  allowed,  the  best  pupils  will  do  well 
to  average  ten  items  per  minute  if  allowed 
twenty  minutes. 

I  Advantage  of  Special  Grouping 

I  It  was  discovered  that  the  grades  in  other 
I  subjects  did  not  suffer  liccause  of  the  extra 
I  time  spent  on  Iwokkeeping.  They  increased 
in  some  cases  as  much  as  10  per  cent  over 
the  preceding  semester.  Perhaps  all  the 
credit  for  this  increase  cannot  be  attributed 
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to  the  fact  that  the  pupils  were  taking  special 
bookkeeping,  but  at  least  some  of  it  may  be. 
They  are  able  to  increase  their  grades  in 
other  subjects  because  they  learn  to  look  for 
certain  “key”  words  on  tests.  ITiey  not  only 
become  “test  wise,”  but  they  learn  to  think 
and  act  quickly  and  to  use  to  the  best  ad¬ 
vantage  the  time  allowed  for  a  test. 

The  subject  matter  taught  in  this  special 
group,  or  in  any  other  group,  must  not  be 
kept  within  the  narrow  confines  of  the  fun¬ 
damental  principles  of  lxx>kkeeping.  It  is 
necessary  to  branch  out  into  the  related 
subjects.  In  lxK)kkeeping  we  bring  out  the 
facts  that  are  directly  related  to  commercial 
law.  In  addition,  we  cx()cct  students  to  be 
able  to  solve  problems  involving  interest  and 
discount,  trade  discount,  ratios,  and  other 
practical  applications  of  the  principles 
learned  in  commercial  arithmetic. 

At  the  eiul  of  the  first  year,  the  l>est 
pupils  of  the  group  are  entered  in  district 
commercial  contests  in  lxx)kkceping  and 
those  who  are  successful  are  entered  in  the 
state  commercial  contest.  Five  pupils  are 
entered  from  the  first-year  Ixxikkeeping  class 
and  five  from  the  second-year  class.  Some 
of  those  who  are  successful  in  the  state  con¬ 
test  are  sent  to  the  international  contest  at 
Chicago.  In  the  past  three  years,  twenty- 
nine  students  from  the  s|x.’cial  groups  have 
been  entered  in  the  state  contests.  Of  this 
number,  twenty-two  have  won  places,  in¬ 
cluding  five  out  of  six  possible  first  places. 
Twelve  pupils  in  the  past  three  years  have 
been  sent  to  the  international  contest.  Of 
this  number,  nine  have  won  places;  three 
of  them,  first  places. 

Another  factor  that  serves  to  motivate 
students  is  the  realization  that  the  placement 
officer  of  the  school  makes  her  selections 
from  the  Ixrst  the  schtx)l  affords,  and  the 
best  arc  in  this  group.  The  pupils  of  this 
class  are  motivated  not  only  by  competition 
but  also  by  a  desire  for  a  job.  'Fhey  know 
what  the  requirements  of  the  placement 
officer  are — that  they  not  only  must  possess 
the  skill  necessary  but  also  must  develop  a 
pleasing  personality.  The  requirements  arc 
set  by  the  business  men  in  this  community 
who  employ  our  graduates.  We  have  had  no 
trouble  placing  in  good  positions  these 
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special-group  pupils  who  won  places  in  the 
contests.  In  fact,  we  could  place  more  such 
bookkeepers  if  we  had  them. 

One  criticism  that  has  been  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  group  is  that  too  few  students 
are  given  this  special  training  and  too  much 


a 


of  the  teacher’s  time  is  spent  on  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptional  students.  However,  every  pupil 
gains  from  this  grouping,  because  the  special 
classes  set  high  standards  for  the  rest  of 
the  school.  This  work  requires  time  and 
patience,  but  the  results  are  worth  it. 


TEACHING  PARTS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  WHOLE 

Robert  O.  Skar 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 


Among  Thorndike’s  well-known  laws 
^  of  learning  is  that  of  “piecemeal  ac¬ 
tivity.’’  According  to  this  law,  learners 
tend  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  one 
thing  at  a  time,  and,  therefore,  our  teach¬ 
ing  content  must  be  broken  up  into  specific 
elements. 

The  law  of  piecemeal  activity  has  impor¬ 
tant  applications  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  bookkeeping.  Such  applications 
will,  however,  be  of  slight  benefit,  and  may 
even  produce  negative  results,  unless  each 
specific  part  is  shown  in  its  proper  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  whole  subject.  The  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  show  how  this  can  be  done. 

Basic  Idea  of  the  Plan 

The  basic  idea  in  this  plan  is  to  present 
each  item  in  connection  with  a  short  but 
complete  balance  sheet.  We  must,  in  each  in¬ 
stance,  show  how  changes  in  each  and  every 
specific  item  affect  a  given  balance  sheet. 
When  I  first  introduced  this  plan  into  my 
classes,  I  doubted  its  practicability  in  many 
situations.  I  did  find,  however,  that  there 
are  few  instances,  if  kny,  when  it  would 
not  be  advantageous  to  explain  a  given  trans¬ 
action  in  connection  with  a  complete  balance 
sheet  rather  than  as  a  more  or  less  discon¬ 
nected  and  isolated  item. 

Rather  than  enter  into  a  theoretical  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  plan,  I  shall  present  two 
specific  illustrations  of  accruals  and  deferred 
items  and  the  depreciations.  The  reader 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  generalizing  upon 
these  instances  in  such  a  way  that  the  idea 
involved  will  apply  to  other  situations. 

To  illustrate  the  effect  of  accruals,  we  shall 


start  out  with  a  loan  business,  the  initial  in¬ 
vestment  of  which  is  as  follows: 


Balance  Sheet 
luly  1.  1936 


Assets  Liabilitiet 

Cash  . $10,000  O.  B.  Smart, 

Capiul  . $10,000 


At  the  balance  sheet  date,  Mr.  Smart  bor¬ 
rows  $20,000  for  one  year  at  5%  and  lends 
$28,000  for  one  year  at  7%.  Interest  is  pay¬ 
able  annually.  There  are  no  other  trans 
actions  up  to  December  31,  1936,  at  which 
time  the  books  are  closed.  Now,  at  that 
date,  if  accruals  were  ignored,  we  would 
have  neither  income  nor  expense  for  the 
period  and  the  balance  sheet  would 
as  fcdlows: 

Balance  Sheet 
December  31,  1936 


Assets  LiahUities 

Cash  . $  2,000  Notes  Payable.  $20,000 

Net  Worth 


Notes  Receivable  28,000  Capital  . 10,000 

$30,000  $30,000 


The  error  in  the  above  is  so  evident  that 
few  students  will  fail  to  realize  the  fact 
that  adjusting  entries  must  be  made  to  record 
the  interest  accumulations  to  date.  In  other 
words,  they  will  have  grasped  the  idea  of 
accrued  income  and  accrued  expense.  In  this 
example  we  have  demonstrated  the  relation 
of  the  parts  to  the  whole. 

In  order  to  illustrate  prepaid  expense  and 
deferred  income,  we  can  use  the  same  illus¬ 
tration  as  above  except  that  in  both  cases 
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I  interest  is  deducted  in  advance  on  the  dis- 
I  count  plan.  It  is  clear  that,  if  no  adjustment 
I  is  made  at  the  close  of  the  first  six-months 
*  period,  both  income  and  expense  for  that 

i  period  will  be  grossly  overstated  and  the 
following  fiscal  period  will  fail  to  show  any 
income  or  expense  whatever.  In  fact,  the 
only  account  that  would  be  correct  would  be 
I:  the  cash  account. 

I  We  now  come  to  the  question  of  account¬ 
ing  for  depreciation.  We  shall  confine  our- 
idves  to  demonstrating  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  recording  of  depreciation — 
I  that  of  preventing  the  dissipation  of  capital 
through  the  excessive  distribution  of  appar¬ 
ent  profits.  For  the  purpose  of  this  illustra¬ 
tion,  let  us  assume  a  corporation  whose  capi¬ 
tal  consists  solely  of  a  machine  costing 
$40,000  with  a  life  of  four  years  and  with 
no  scrap  value.  This  machine  is  rented  at 
'  $13,000  a  year  and  there  is  no  expense  in 

I  connection  with  the  enterprise  except  depre¬ 
dation.  Let  us  begin  with  the  following 
balance  sheet: 

Balance  Sheet 
January  I,  1932 


Asuti  Proprietorship 

Machine  . $40,000  Capital  Stock  . .  $40,000 


Let  us  assume  first  that  no  cognizance  is 
uken  of  depreciation.  The  apparent  profit 
per  year  amounts  to  $13,000,  all'  of  which 
a  distributed  as  dividends.  At  the  end  ol 
the  four  years  the  balance  sheet  remains 
the  same  as  at  the  beginning,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  the  machine  is  worthless. 
Not  only  the  profits,  but  the  whole  capital 
have  been  paid  out  as  dividends.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  depreciation  is  properly  con¬ 
sidered,  only  $3,000  a  year  will  be  paid  out 
as  dividends,  and  the  balance  sheet  for  each 
year  will  be  as  follows: 


Balance  Sheet 
January  I,  1933 

Assets  Proprietorship 

Machine  . $30,000  Capital  Stock  . .  $40,000 

Cash  and  Other 
Assets  .  10,000 


The  1934  balance  sheet  will  show  machine 
value,  $20,000;  cash  and  other  assets,  $20,000. 
The  proprietorship  will  be  the  same  during 
the  next  three  years. 


The  1935  balance  sheet  will  show  machine 
value,  $10,000;  cash  and  other  assets,  $30,000. 

The  1936  balance  sheet  will  show  no 
machine  value.  The  cash  and  other  assets 
will  equal  the  proprietorship  of  $40,000. 

In  this  case  we  have  distributed  only  the 
actual  profits,  and  assets  have  been  conserved 
within  the  business  with  which  to  replace 
the  machine. 

The  illustrations  presented  have  been  brief. 
The  details,  however,  may  be  readily  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  individual  teacher.  Nu¬ 
merous  other  items  may  be  presented,  in 
like  manner,  but  in  all  these  cases  the  key 
to  the  method  is  to  illustrate  each  item  by 
connecting  it  with  a  short  balance  sheet  and 
working  it  out  through  a  complete  set  of 
balanced  accounts.  Only  by  so  doing  can 
we  truthfully  say  that  we  have  made  an 
adequate  effort  to  “teach  parts  in  relation  to 
the  whole.” 

[  Wc  should  ltl{e  to  receive  for  publicsstion 
in  the  Counting  House  Department  short 
articles  describing  how  to  teach  beginners 
debits  and  credits  and  also  how  to  teach 
advanced  students  the  accounts  receivable 
and  payable  ledgers  and  controlling  ac¬ 
counts. — J.  A.  M.] 

Gregg  Writer  Tests  Announcement 

•  “Do  we  have  to  send  you  the  tests  at  60  words 
a  minute  in  order  to  receive  the  award?  Our 
classes  are  so  large  this  year  that  we  are  finding 
the  (K)Stage  bill  pretty  high  each  month.”  This 
is  typical  of  stime  recent  queries  that  have  been 
sent  us. 

Our  answer:  It  is  not  necessary  to  send  us  the 
60-  and  80-word  Transcription  Tests,  nor  the  30- 
and  40-word  Competent  Typist  Tests.  Merely 
send  the  rates,  accuracy,  and  other  information, 
as  called  for  on  the  certificate  re^xirt  blank.  The 
change  in  regulations  was  made  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  postage  to  the  teacher. 

Of  course  a  number  of  teachers  send  the  tests 
to  us  each  month  because  they  prefer  to  have 
them  reviewed  by  this  department. 

Students  usually  don't  mind  being  “taxed”  an 
extra  penny  in  order  to  pay  the  postage  on  their 
own  tests.  Why  not  try  “taxing”  your  students? 

By  the  way,  postage  must  Ite  paid  at  letter 
rates  on  these  tests. — Florence  E.  Ulrich. 

•  The  eeseaech  work  of  today  produces  the 
helpful  devices  of  tomorrow. — Cleveland  Trust 
Company. 
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EASTERN  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS 
TO  CELEBRATE  FORTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

March  24,  2^,  26,  and  21 ,  at  Hotel  Statler,  Boston 
Theme:  Measuring  for  Vocational  Ability 


C  ORTY  years  ago,  at  Morse  College, 
"*■  Hartford,  Ck>nnecticut,  a  meeting  was 
held  that  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Association. 
In  commemoration  of  that  event.  President 
Nathaniel  Altholz  and  a  committee  headed 
hy  Past  President  John  F.  Robinson  are  plan¬ 
ning  a  celebration  program  for  this  year’s 
convention,  which  is  to  take  place  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Wednesday  through  Saturday,  March 
24-27. 

The  B.E.W.  has  found  out  that  one  of 
the  surprises  to  Ite  sprung  at  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  Thursday  evening  is  to  Ik  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  “March  of  Time”  film — the  crea¬ 
tion  of  Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  the  asstK'iation’s 
treasurer  for  the  past  fourteen  years.  Mr. 
Lloyd  has  a  number  of  hobbies.  One  of 
them  is  the  collecting  of  photographs  of 
prominent  members  of  the  E.C.T.A. — men 
and  women  who  have  been  responsible  for 
the  growth  and  illustrious  record  of  that 
association.  The  night  of  the  lianquet,  Mr. 
Lloyd  will  immortalize  many  of  these  peo 
pie  through  his  March  of  Time  “movie.” 


Here  is  one  convention  event  that  both  old 
timers  and  the  younger  members  will  not 
want  to  miss. 

The  schools  of  Boston  will  Ik  ojkh  to 
members  of  the  association  and  their  friends 
during  Wednesday  and  ITiursday  of  con 
vention  week.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  for  visits  through  correspondence  with 
Miss  Mabel  S.  Hastings,  of  the  (lirls  High 
School,  Boston. 

Walter  E.  iKidncr,  High  School  of  Com 
merce,  Boston,  is  general  local  chairman,  and 
several  committees  are  working  under  his 
direction  to  bring  to  the  delegates  that  hos 
pitality  for  which  Boston  is  rightly  famed. 

The  convention  topic,  “Measuring  for  Vo¬ 
cational  Ability  in  the  Field  of  Business  Edu 
cation,”  will  be  treated  in  two  parts:  Part  I 
“Present  Practices  and  PrtKcdures  in  V’oea- 
tional  Ability  Testings”;  and  Part  II,  “Sug¬ 
gested  Improvements  in  Vocational  .\bility 
Testing.” 

Guest  speakers  will  include  Dr.  Robert 
P.  Brecht,  Executive  Secretary,  National  Of 
fice  Management  Association,  Wharton 
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5(hool,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Profes- 
lor  Phillip  !•  Rulon,  Graduate  School  of 
£<lucation,  Harvard  University;  Dr.  Norris 

Brisco,  Dean,  School  of  Retailing,  New 
York  University;  and  Daniel  Bloomfield, 
Manager^  Retail  Trade  Board,  Boston. 

The  convention  program  will  officially  get 
under  way  Thursday  afternoon,  March  2‘5, 
at  three  o’clock.  The  banquet  will  lie  held 
that  evening.  Friday  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  up  to  three  o’clock  will  he  devoted  to 
two  general  meetings.  F'ive  section  meet¬ 
ings  will  fill  the  afternoon  from  three  to 
me  o’clock.  The  National  Council  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  will  hold  a  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing  on  that  day.  The  Hospitality  Commit¬ 
tee,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Katha¬ 
rine  W.  Ross,  is  planning  a  very  sjsecial 
program  for  Friday  night  in  the  hotel. 
Queslion-lxsx  and  section  meetings  will  con¬ 
clude  the  convention  program  on  Saturday 
morning. 

Mr.  Paul  M.  Boynton,  general  member¬ 
ship  chairman,  urges  all  those  interested  in 
commercial  educatiorr  to  join  the  association. 
By  paying  the  annual  dues  of  $2,  a  member 
IS  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  associ¬ 
ation  and  a  copy  of  the  yearixxsk,  which  is 
^  published  as  one  of  the  many  services  of  the 
LC.T.A.  The  dues  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
I  Boynton,  Central  High  School,  Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


•A  ruNBAMhNTAi.  RULE  of  Salesmanship  hsr 
turybody:  Do  not  make  any  positive  assertion 
that  your  prospect  will  not  immediately  accept 
«  the  literal  truth. 

Oh  offosite  I'at/r  ■—  - 

imkJ.  left  to  rittht:  Sadie  L.  Ziegler,  Kxegutise 
ktto;  Harry  I.  (food,  Secretary;  Clinton  A. 
*n*,  Yearbiksk  Editor;  Nateianiel  Ai.tholz, 
^■■ient;  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Seavey,  Vice  President; 
■'■•OLD  M.  Lloyd,  Treasurer;  Catherine  F. 
%.TY,  Ex  Officio;  P.  J.  Harman,  Executive 
lasRo;  Harold  E.  Ojwan,  Executive  Board;  Pai.t. 

ioYNTON,  (iENERAI.  ClIAIRMAN  OF  MEMBERSHIP 

^■Oiittie.;  and  Iohn  (i.  Kirk,  Executive  Board. 

left  to  right:  John  Robinson,  Chairman  of 
ARinYERSARY  Oimmittfe;  Walter  E.  Leidner, 
UCAL  Ceiairman;  and  Peter  Agnew,  Executive 
Vmu). 


D  I  march,  1917 


Curriculum  Journal  Becomes  a 
Printed  Publication 

•  The  Curriculum  Journal,  official  organ  of  the 
Society  for  Curriculum  Study,  which  l)egan 
seven  years  ago  as  a  mimeographed  bulletin, 
l>ecame  a  printed  publication  with  the  issuance 
of  the  January,  1937,  number,  the  first  in  Vol¬ 
ume  8. 

Besides  articles  and  the  usual  departments  of 
an  educational  journal,  the  Curriculum  journal 
prints  abstracts  of  curricular  research  and  list¬ 
ings  of  recent  courses  of  stutly.  Its  department 
of  news  notes  covers  thoroughly  im(H>rtant  cur- 
riculum  projects  throughout  the  United  States. 
The  magazine  is  printed  in  two  columns  and  is 
in  keeping  with  the  present  trend  toward  small 
magazines.  The  January  number  contains  ar 
tides  by  David  Snedden,  CiiMtdwin  Watson,  C. 
W.  Knudsen,  F.dgar  M.  DrajEer,  anil  V. 
Overn. 

The  Curriculum  journal  is  edited  by  Henry 
Harap,  who  is  the  executive  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  Curriculum  Study.  The  publication 
office  is  located  at  the  Bureau  of  F.ducational 
Research,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
The  subscription  price  is  S2.'>0  a  year. 

New  York  City  Standards 
for  Teachers 

•  Hoi.ders  of  New  York  ('ity  puldic  M.ho<il 
teaching  licenses  have  Iseen  warned  by  the- City 
Board  of  Examiners  that  they  might  Ik-  dis¬ 
missed  without  formal  charges  or  trial  if  in  the 
opinion  of  their  sujK-riors  they  failed  to  live  up 
to  the  standard  of  character,  fiersonality,  and 
giKxl  citizenship  during  the  three  years  follow 
ing  their  apyxiintmenl  to  teaching  |x)sts. 

The  full  list  of  requisites,  as  established  by 
the  board,  follows: 

1.  Habitual  niatntsN,  dcanlmrss,  (inlrrlint-ss. 

2.  Habitual  rc-hnnuent,  gtxxl  nianncrs,  tact,  cour¬ 
tesy,  ciMiixratKin.  unscllishncss. 

3.  Habitual  use  of  correct  Enxlish  in  writing, 
s|K-aking,  teaching. 

-4.  Habitual  industry,  reliability,  honesty,  integrity. 

5.  Habitual  kiiKlIiness,  cheerfulness,  affection  and 
sympathy  for  children. 

6.  Skill  in  teaching  and  in  adapting  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  subject  matter  to  the  needs  of  the 
pupils. 

7.  Ability  to  maintain  discipline  and  to  develop 
character. 

8.  Diyalty  to  the  public  schiMtl  system,  to  the  chil¬ 
dren,  to  fellow  teachers  and  supervisors,  an<l  to  or¬ 
ganized  society;  the  spirit  of  service. 

9.  Continued  g<xxl  health — -mental,  moral,  emo¬ 
tional,  physical. 
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he  Lamp  of  Experience 

Harriet  P.  Banker,  Editor 


Patrick  Henry  said,  '7  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience"  Through  this  depart¬ 
ment,  teachers  benefit  from  the  experience  of  their  colleagues 
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^ISS  EULA  MAE  WILLIAMS,  student 
assistant  to  Miss  Kathryn  Cavclia,  com¬ 
merce  critic,  University  High  School,  Carbon- 
dale,  Illinois,  has  suggested  a  novel  device 
for  use  in  connection  with  timed  tests.  She 
reports  that  the  method  originated  with 
Dallas  Young,  a  practice  teacher  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  High  School,  and  that  it  has  developed 
out  of  his  experience  in  training  for  track 
events. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  compute  the  average 
speed  of  each  student.  An  individual  goal, 
providing  for  a  reasonable  increase  in  speed, 
is  then  set  for  each  student.  The  teacher  next 
writes  in  pencil  the  name  of  a  student  on  a 
piece  of  printed  test  material  and  marks  with 
a  pencil  the  points  which  the  student  should 
reach  at  the  end  of  each  three  minutes  of 
typing  at  the  rate  cA  speed  set  as  his  goal. 
The  procedure  is  repeated  for  each  student. 
Because  of  the  strictly  individual  character 
of  each  goal,  Miss  Williams  calls  this  an 
“individualized”  method. 

In  putting  the  plan  into  practice  the 
teacher  starts  the  class  off  in  the  same  way  as 
for  any  timed  test.  She  taps  a  bell  every 
three  minutes,  thus  permitting  each  student 
to  check  up  on  his  speed.  If  he  has  not 
reached  the  three-minute  mark  when  the  bell 
rings,  he  knows  he  must  type  faster.  If  he 
has  passed  the  mark,  he  can  devote  more 
attention  to  typing  accurately,  slowing  down 
if  necessary. 

In  general,  these  efforts  are  limited  to  a 
total  of  fifteen  minutes,  thus  providing  the 
student  with  five  opportunities  to  check  up 
on  his  speed  without  losing  time. 

In  a  classroom  experiment  to  determine  the 
efficacy  of  the  method,  it  was  found  that  a 
seventh-period  class,  meeting  late  in  the  day, 
using  the  device,  averaged  four  “points” 


higher  than  a  third-period  class,  meeting  ^ 

earlier  in  the  day,  in  which  the  device  was 
not  used.  • 

Miss  Williams  rightly  remarks  that  the  • 

only  drawback  seems  to  be  that  “it  takes 
considerable  time  for  the  teacher  to  mark 
each  test,  count  off  the  strokes,  and  calculate  dr 
the  number  of  words  in  each  three-minute  * 
group.”  *" 

After  the  first  few  times,  she  reports,  the 
students  are  not  disturbed  by  the  tapping  of  • 
the  bell  and  the  checking  up  to  sec  where 
they  are. 

Harold  H.  Smith  Comments 

P 

This  practical  experiment  was  undertaken  ^ 

in  connection  with  a  class  in  Secondary  Edu-  ^ 

cation  under  Dr.  W.  A.  Thalman.  It  vert  j, 

well  represents  the  type  of  research  in  which  ^ 

the  classroom  teacher  can  profitably  engage. 

Your  reviewer  doubts  that  this  particular 
kind  of  practice  has  ever  been  described  in  ^ 
print,  although  the  idea  and  many  variations  ^ 

of  it  have  for  years  been  used  by  the  type  ^ 
writer  companies  in  training  speed  o(x;raton 
Their  customary  procedure  is  to  type  about  ^ 

two  more  lines  than  they  can  rcasonablj  , 

hope  to  complete  in  a  minute.  Then  they 
take  a  series  of  minute  tests  on  this  copy, 
stressing  technique  and  speed  until  they  sue  ^ 
ceed  in  adding  perhaps  a  line  to  the  amount 
first  typed.  On  subsequent  days  they  repeat 
the  drill  and  keep  at  it  until  they  have  added 
two  full  lines  to  their  first  record. 

The  same  idea  has  been  employed  in  the 
departments  for  training  speed  operators,  the 
theory  being  that  until  an  operator  can  write 
at  a  certain  speed  for  one  minute,  there  B 
no  use  trying  to  type  for  two  minutes.  Wbes 
an  operator  can  consistently  type  at  high 
speed  for  one  minute,  he  works  toward  th 
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lafflc  speed  for  two  minutes,  four  minutes, 
md  so  on.  This  method  has  produced  some 
ocdlent  typists.  Many  teachers  object  to  it, 
liowever,  on  the  grounds  that  they  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  maintaining  student  interest  at  the 
high  pitch  required  for  so  much  repetitive 

The  drawback  mentioned  by  Miss  Williams 
might  be  obviated  by  having  each  student 
mark  his  own  copy. 

Speed  Pennants 

•  The  matekials  for  the  following  device, 
which  I  have  used  with  a  great  deal  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  my  typewriting  classes,  are: 

A  long,  narrow,  cardboard  box  about  two  inches 
deep.  Thin  wooden  sticks  (lollypop  sticks  will  do), 
lils  of  colored  construction  paper  cut  in  the  form  r.l 
pennants  and  glued  onto  the  sticks. 

Two  large  wall  pennants — one  red,  the  other  blue. 

A  score  card  bearing  the  names  of  the  two  teams, 
with  space  provided  for  the  dates  of  the  speed  tests 

In  using  the  device,  our  procedure  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  beginning  of  each  month  I  give  a 
prdim inary  speed  test.  The  two  students  who 
attain  the  highest  speed  are  appointed  cap 
tains.  The  captains  immediately  choose  mem¬ 
bers  for  their  teams,  which  arc  given  suitable 
names.  Each  side  chooses  its  color — red  or 
blue. 

Twice  a  week,  or  more  often,  I  give  a 
timed  test,  setting  the  standard  at  a  specified 
speed,  with  a  maximum  of  five  errors.  All 
who  attain  the  required  speed  are  allowed 
to  0y  an  individual  pennant.  A  perfect 
paper  merits  a  gold  (or  white)  pennant, 
which  has  a  count  of  five. 

Each  time  a  test  is  given,  the  date  on  which 
it  is  given  and  the  scores  of  the  team  are 
entered  on  the  score  card.  The  team  mak¬ 


SCORE  CARD 

Date 

REDS 

BLUES 

..  7. 

. 24 

30 

10. 

. ..  26 

28 

14 

. .  ..32 

30 

17. 

. 37 

30 

ing  the  highest  score  has  the  privilege  of  dis¬ 
playing  its  banner  in  the  typewriting  room 
until  the  next  test. — Sister  Mary  Fidelis,  F.  C. 
/.,  St.  Patnci(  High  School,  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Developing  Rhythm  and  Proportion 

•  After  the  students  have  demonstrated  on 
the  blackboard  and  on  their  tablets  how  easy 
it  is  to  write  Gregg  Shorthand  if  there  is 
rhythm  in  the  writing  motion,  I  give  each 
student  a  piece  of  mica  the  size  of  the  page 
in  the  Manual.  I  then  tell  them  to  place  this 
piece  of  mica  over  the  first  page  of  brief 
forms  and  with  their  pencils  to  trace  these 
outlines  until  they  have  acquired  what  I 
think  is  a  suitable  speed  and  proper  rhythm. 
This  usually  takes  most  of  the  first  day’s 
period.  The  pupils  arc  told  to  follow  this  plan 
before  actually  writing  any  lesson. 

I  have  found  that  with  this  method  it  is 
possible  in  much  less  time  to  develop  speed 
in  writing  correct  shorthand  outlines.  By 
comparison,  I  have  also  found  that  the  be¬ 
ginners  who  practice  a  part  of  each  lesson 
by  tracing  write  much  more  easily  and  legibly 
than  those  who  do  not  have  much  practice. 

The  proportion  of  one  outline  to  another 
is  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  student 
without  constant  checking  by  the  teacher. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  the  pencil  “skids” 
so  smoothly  over  the  mica  surface  compels 
the  students  to  write,  rather  than  draw,  the 
outlines.  The  students  arc  also  trained  to 
read  good  shorthand  rapidly  from  the  very 
first  lesson. 

I  have  used  the  method  in  my  own  classes 
in  both  high  school  and  business  college. 
The  other  teachers  in  the  department  here 
arc  also  using  it,  and  we  have  all  had  splen¬ 
did  results. — Fred  J.  Purucker,  I./>ng  Beach 
( California)  High  School. 
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SALESMANSHIP  APPLIED  TO  TEACHING 

at 

Arthur  G.  Skeeles 

1 

North  High  School,  Columbus,  Ohio  mu 


YOU  want  soap.  You  enter  a  store.  You 
make  known  your  wants.  The  sales¬ 
man  hands  you  the  soap,  takes  your  money. 

But  on  another  occasion,  you  want  paint. 
TTie  walls  of  the  kitchen  must  be  redeco¬ 
rated.  The  salesman  does  not  simply  hand 
you  a  can  of  paint;  he  asks  the  purpose  for 
which  you  want  the  paint;  he  advises  as  to 
the  kind  of  paint  best  suited  for  such  pur¬ 
pose.  That  is,  the  salesman  not  only  takes 
your  money  and  wraps  the  goods,  but  he 
gives  you  information  and  thus  helps  you  to 
buy  what  you  should  buy. 

On  another  day,  you  are  not  conscious  of 
needing  life  insurance,  and  feel  no  desire  for 
it.  But  a  salesman  approaches  you,  makes 
you  feel  your  need,  arouses  your  desire,  and 
leaves  with  a  signed  application.  The  sales¬ 
man  has  not  only  “given  you  information” 
and  “wrapped  the  package  and  taken  your 
money,”  but  he  has  convinced  you  of  a  need 
you  did  not  recognize. 

Customer’s  Knowledge  of  Goods 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  customer, I' 
these  three  kinds  of  selling  may  be  classified  > 
according  to  the  customer’s  knowledge  of  the 
goods.  If  the  customer  knows  what  he  needs 
and  what  will  meet  the  need — if  he  has  fairly 
complete  information  about  the  goods  to 
be  sold — the  only  service  he  requires  from 
the  salesman  is  the  woapping  of  the  goods 
and  the  making  of  change.  A  vending  ma¬ 
chine  could  sell  as  well  as  such  a  salesman. 

If  the  customer  knows  that  he  needs  some 
article,  but  does  not  know  just  what  will 
meet  his  needs,  the  service  he  requires  from 
the  salesman  is  the  giving  of  information,  in 
addition  to  the  wrapping  of  goods  and  the 
taking  of  money. 

The  third  type  of  selling  applies  to  articles 
that  could  not  be  bought  from  a  vending 
machine  or  from  a  mail-order  catalogue. 
The  customer  does  not  know  that  he  needs 
such  an  article,  much  less  that  the  article 


would  prove  of  value  to  him.  He  requires  the 
of  a  salesman  that,  first  of  all,  he  point  out  ^ 

the  need;  then  that  he  advise  as  to  the  w 

article  or  service  that  will  meet  the  need:  <*1 
and  last  of  all  that  he  “wrap  it  up  and  take  uk 
the  money.”  ou( 

Sometimes  the  pupil  is  like  the  customer  nit 
at  a  vending  machine;  he  knows  what  he  i>li 
wants  and  requires  only  that  the  teacher 
shall  give  it  to  him.  More  often  he  is  like 
the  customer  at  the  paint  counter;  he  feels  j 

a  need  but  does  not  know  just  exactly  what  „„ 

will  meet  it.  And  sometimes  the  pupil  is 
like  the  prospect  for  life  insurance;  he  does 
not  feel  any  lack  of  knowledge  and  sees  no 
need  for  learning.  He  requires  the  type  of 
teaching  that  corresponds  to  the  work  of  the 
specialty  salesman — pointing  out  the  need,  i,e 
giving  information,  and  showing  how  the  ,3 
goods  will  meet  the  need,  besides  “wrapping  o|] 
the  goods  and  taking  the  money.”  ^ 

“Salemanship  is  getting  another  jx,rson  to  ^ 
think  as  we  think,  feel  as  we  feel,  and  act  j|, 
as  we  want  him  to  act.”  Ft  is  scarcely  ncccs- 
^'^skiry  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  good  definition  |jj 
eff  teaching,  also,  whether  we  are  teaching 
algebra  or  morals. 

“The  science  of  success  is  the  science  of  d 
mastery.”  What  teacher  will  deny  that  sue- 
cess  in  teaching  depends  upon  mastery  of 
subject  matter  and  mastery  of  situation?  ^ 

Possession  of  leadership  in  dealing  with  [) 

pupils  is  also  an  important  factor  in  teaching-  f] 

Teacher  and  Pupils  Both  Masters  * 

d 

Is  it  possible  for  both  the  teacher  and  the 
pupils  to  be  masters?  Yes.  The  mastery  |, 

of  the  pupils  should  be  over  subject  matter,  d 

The  mastery  of  the  teacher  should  be  over  ( 

the  situation.  But  in  the  teacher’s  mastery  j 

of  the  situation,  he  is  not  the  pupils’  adver-  , 

sary  or  rival,  but  rather  their  friend  and 
helper.  He  must  lead  them  to  think  as  he 
thinks  about  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
being  studied,  and  to  feel  as  he  feels  about 
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t  didr  value,  so  that  the  pupils  will  hnd  inter- 

I  at  and  value  in  learning  what  the  teacher 
ii  presenting. 

The  student’s  mind,  like  the  buyer’s 
mind,  goes  through  certain  processes  in 
;  passing  from  the  condition  of  indifference  to 

ij  the  point  where  he  says,  “I  will  take  it.” 

=  Sometimes  a  step  requires  several  minutes, 
i  or  even  several  days  or  weeks;  sometimes 
!  only  a  second  or  tw’o.  Sometimes  a  step  is 
■  taken  or  even  a  complete  sale  is  made  with- 
:  out  help  or  urging;  at  other  times  each  step 
t  must  be  made  through  the  efforts  of  the 
I  salesman  or  teacher. 

!  Steps  in  Selling 

First  Step:  Attention.  There  are  three 
;  motives  for  noticing  things:  need,  curiosity, 

I  and  sense  impressions.  We  look  for  the 
things  we  need;  we  give  attention  to  things 
that  arc  novel;  we  turn  from  other  things  to 
notice  moving  objects  or  loud  sounds. 

I  A  boy  readily  learns  the  rules  for  football, 
beause  he  feels  the  need  for  such  knowledge 
la  enjoying  a  game.  He  is  interested  in  new 
objects,  strange  modes  of  conduct,  and  new- 
aaners  in  school  because  they  arouse  his 
auiosity;  his  eyes  can  be  compelled  to  turn 
in  a  certain  direction  by  a  stern  command, 
Of  by  the  sound  of  footste[>s  coming  toward 
him.  But  it  is  plain  that  need  is  much  more 
dlectivc  in  attracting  the  kind  of  attention 
that  develops  into  interest  than  the  attention 
that  is  attracted  either  through  novelty  or 
through  insistent  sensory  impressions. 

I  Second  Step:  Interest.  We  are  interested 
I  in  a  thing  when  it  satisfies  some  need.  On 
I  the  intellectual  plane,  such  interest  arises 
!  from  perceiving  that  the  thing  in  which  we 
[  are  interested  has  a  relation  to  something 
1  die  of  importance  to  us. 

The  boy  who  is  studying  mathematics  in 
t  high  school,  and  who  is  looking  forward  to 
1  the  time  when  he  will  be  using  such  knowl- 
I  tdge  in  his  engineering  course  in  a  univer- 
I  »ity,  is  likely  to  be  interested  in  his  mathe- 
I  matics.  It  is  possible,  also,  that  he  may  feel 
I  miercstcd  because  mathematics  is  a  means  of 
I  obtaining  credit  toward  graduation  or  of  dis- 
I  tinguishing  himself  above  his  fellows. 

I  Third  Step:  Conviction  of  Value.  Values 


reside  in  the  mind.  The  values  that  bring 
about  a  sale  must  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
prospect.  So  the  task  of  the  salesman  is  to 
build  values  in  the  mind  of  the  customer, 
and  the  task  of  the  teacher  is  to  build  values 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

The  pupil  may  have  his  attention  called 
to  the  values  in  English  literature,  and  be 
shown  that  Scott’s  “Ivanhoe”  is  an  exciting 
story;  that  it  is  an  interesting  picture  of 
life  in  the  Age  of  Chivalry;  that  it  throws 
light  upon  certain  events  in  English  history; 
that  acquaintance  with  it  is  a  mark  of  an 
educated  man  or  woman. 

But  just  as  the  customer  may  be  convinced 
of  the  value  of  the  goods  and  yet  may  not 
desire  to  purchase  them,  so  the  pupil  may  be 
persuaded  of  the  value  of  literature,  but  may 
not  be  willing  to  spend  time  and  energy  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  it. 

Fourth  Step:  Desire  to  Purchase.  You  are 
unmoved  by  the  sight  of  a  Ixrautiful  bath¬ 
robe  in  a  store  window,  if  you  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  a  new  bathrobe.  Rut  if  you  need 
a  bathrobe  and  like  the  one  in  the  window, 
probably  you  will  buy  it  and  get  value  from 
the  purchase. 

If  the  pupil  desires  to  learn  in  order  that 
he  may  use  the  knowledge  acquired,  he  is 
likely  to  remember  the  facts  all  his  life. 

Fifth  Step:  Decision  to  Buy.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  is  interested;  he  believes  the  article  is 
of  good  quality;  he  wants  it — yet  he  may 
not  have  decided  to  buy  it.  Objections  arise 
in  his  mind.  He  is  afraid,  for  instance,  that 
the  price  is  too  high. 

The  salesman  knows  that  objections  are 
mental  switches  that  lead  the  customer’s 
train  of  thought  away  from  the  idea  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  article.  He  knows,  too,  that  they  are 
aroused  either  by  the  fear  of  disappointment 
in  owning  and  using  the  article,  or  by  un¬ 
willingness  to  pay  for  it.  If  the  objection 
concerns  the  worth  of  the  article,  it  must 
be  met  by  building  value  and  creating  desire. 
If  the  objection  concerns  paying  for  the 
article,  it  must  be  either  met  by  building 
value  until  the  objection  is  overcome,  or 
avoided  by  directing  the  mind  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer  away  from  the  thought  of  paying 
toward  the  thought  of  using  the  article. 
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It  is  obvious  that  pupils  object  to  school 
work  on'  two  grounds:  First,  they  are  not 
interested  in  possessing  a  given  bit  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  If  that  is  the  case,  the  objection  must 
be  met  by  emphasizing  its  value  and  creating 
desire  until  the  pupil  admits  the  worth  of 
the  school  work.  But  if  the  objection  is  to 
the  act  of  studying,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
avoid  this  point  much  as  the  skillful  sales¬ 
man  avoids  having  the  customer  think  of 
paying  for  the  article. 

Sixth  Step:  Closing.  Beware  of  the  sales¬ 
man  who  tries  to  make  you  feel  ashamed 
not  to  buy,  or  afraid  to  say  “No.”  These 
are  the  marks  of  a  high-pressure  salesman. 
He  may  endeavor  to  impress  you  with  his 
superiority,  so  that  you  will  be  ashamed  to 
disagree  with  his  suggestions;  or  he  may 
assume  that  you  have  said  “Yes”  because  you 
did  not  say  “No,”  and  proceed  to  deliver 
the  goods  and  collect  the  money. 

Similarly,  the  teacher  should  not  depend 
upon  fear  or  shame  as  motives  to  get  pupils 
to  study.  Pupils  should  study  to  gain  knowl¬ 
edge,  just  as  customers  buy  to  enjoy  the 
goods.  A  store  that  resorts  to  selling  by 
high-pressure  methods  quickly  loses  a  large 
number  of  its  patrons.  Pupils  resent  having 
such  methods  used  on  them  and  feel  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  with  the 
goods  or  they  could  be  “sold”  by  pointing 
out  the  good  points  rather  than  by  working 
on  their  fears.  The  results  of  such  methods 
in  teaching  arc  as  disastrous  as  they  would 
be  in  business.  “Sales”  may  be  made,  but 
the  pupils  regret  their  “purchase.” 

In  business,  selling  is  a  more  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  than  manufacturing.  And  in  education, 
teaching  is  more  difficult  than  gathering  the 
knowledge  to  be  taught.  If  salesmanship  is 
“persuading  the  customer  to  purchase  what 
he  ought  to  buy  by  using  methods  that  con¬ 
sume  the  least  time  and  effort  on  the  part  of 
both  the  buyer  and  the  seller,”  then  teaching 
may  be  defined  as  “getting  the  pupil  to  learn 
the  facts  and  skills  that  he  needs  by  methods 
that  consume  the  least  time  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  both  pupils  and  teacher.” 


L.  Everett  Pope,  President  of 
Tulsa’s  Board  of  Education 

•  The  city  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  has  at  the  head 
of  its  Board  of  Education  Mr.  L.  Everett  Pope 
president  of  the  Oklahoma  School  of  Husinoi. 
Accountancy,  Law, 
and  Finance. 

Mr.  Pope  has  l)ecn  a 
member  of  the  Tulsa 
Board  of  Fxlucation 
for  the  past  eight 
years,  serving  as  its 
president  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Tulsa  is  undertak¬ 
ing  a  $2,000,000 
school-building  pro¬ 
gram  to  better  house 
its  thirty-two  thousand 
school  children.  I  Everlit  Pope 

The  private  busi 

ness  school  of  which  Mr.  Pope  is  president  is 
really  two  schools  merged  under  one  directorthq) 
— an  evening  school  in  its  nineteenth  year  an) 


a  daytime  sccrcurial  school,  of  which  .Mr.  W.  V. 
McNamee  is  principal.  The  annual  enrollmen' 
this  year  for  both  schools  will  exceed  TV) 
students. 


•  Harley  H.  Wilcox,  founder  and  president  of 
Wilcox  College  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  died 
on  February  4th  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home 

Before  entering  educational  work,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
cox  was  assistant  cashier  for  the  city  of  Cleve¬ 
land  and  was  previously  connected  with  the 
Cleveland  Railway  Qsmpany  in  a  similar  potr 
tion.  He  founded  the  college  which  liears  hk 
name  in  1917. 

We  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  wife,  Mrs 
Rosalie  N.  Wilcox,  who  is  principal  and  env 
ployment  director  of  the  college;  his  daughters, 
Virginia  and  Mrs.  Jean  Ghcen,  and  his  sister, 
Miss  Marian  Wilcox. 


Arc  your  students  “slowing  down”  with  the  coming  of  spring?  For 
stimulants  sec  pages  507  and  514. 
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NEW  UST  OF  MOTION  PICTURES 

FOR  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Compiled  by  Lawrence  Van  Horn 


•  Ml-  Van  Horn 
hat  done  a  great 
deal  of  research  in 
visual  commercial 
education  (see  Feb¬ 
ruary  B.E.W.  page 
421).  One  result 
of  his  research  is 
diis  list  of  available 
yms.  He  wishes 
10  acknowledge  his 
iodebtcdness  to  Mrs. 

Kathryn  B.  Grey- 
wacz,  Curator  of  the  New  Jersey  Sute  Mu¬ 
seum,  Trenton,  and  to  the  various  compa¬ 
nies  who  reported  on  the  motion-picture  films 
they  have  available. 

Mr.  Van  Horn  wrote  to  more  than  one 
hundred  companies — firms  dealing  directly 
in  commercial  equipment  and  supplies,  type¬ 
writer  manufacturers,  manufacturers  of 
4ookkccplng  and  accounting  machines,  and 
those  that  make  a  business  of  producing  and 
distributing  motion-picture  films.  * 

Many  of  the  states  have  visual  education 
material  available  mainly  for  use  by  schools 
within  their  state.  In  New  Jersey  this  service 
is  rendered  through  the  state  museum,  while 
in  other  states  the  service  is  provided  for 
through  the  state  university  or  some  branch 
of  the  state  education  system.  If  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  visual  education  service 
in  your  state,  it  is  suggested  that  you  com¬ 
municate  with  your  state  department  of  pub¬ 
lic  instruction. — Editor. 

Various  Business  Subjects 

GtNhRAL  Electric  Company,  Visual  In¬ 
struction  Section,  1  River  Road,  Schenectady, 
N.  Y.  Free  loan  or  purchase.  For  complete 
details  see  their  catalogue,  “Motion  Pictures.” 

The  Electric  Skip.  1  reel.  16  mm.  or  35  mm. 
Mund.  A  trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco 
aboard  the  all-electric  liner  “Virginia,”  of  the 
Panama  Pacific  Line. 


The  Electric  Ship.  2  reels.  16  mm.  or  35  mm. 
silent. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Cascades.  I  reel.  16  mm.  or 
35  mm.  sound  or  silent.  Many  of  the  interesting 
features  of  the  Cascade  Tunnel,  showing  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  better  transportation  between  the  East 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  Panama  Caned.  1  reel.  16  mm.  or  35  mm. 
silent.  The  story  of  a  great  engineering  achieve¬ 
ment.  showing  the  method  by  which  the  canal  is 
operated. 

The  Zephyr.  I  reel.  16  mm.  sound.  Many  details 
of  the  mechanical  construction  and  the  power 
equipment  that  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  com¬ 
fort  of  passengers  on  the  streamlined  Burlington 
Zephyr  train. 

The  Burlington  Zephyr.  I  reel.  16  mm.  silent. 

The  King  of  the  Rads.  1  reel.  16  mm.  or  35  mm. 
silent.  Shows  the  development  of  land  transpor¬ 
tation,  from  the  most  primitive  methods  to  the 
modern  electrified  railroad. 

IJfe  of  Thomas  A.  Edison.  1  reel.  16  mm.  or  35 
mm.  sound  or  silent.  Presents  the  best  available 
scenes  depicting  Mr.  Edison’s  early  life  and  out¬ 
standing  incidents  in  his  career. 

Queen  of  the  Waves.  1  reel.  16  mm.  or  35  mm. 
silent.  The  story  of  American  navigation,  from 
the  first  crude  Indian  craft  to  the  massive,  elec¬ 
trically  propelled  battleships  of  today. 

Wizardry  of  Wireless.  2  reels.  16  mm.  or  35  mm. 
silent.  A  review  of  the  history  of  signal  commu¬ 
nication,  from  the  beacon  fire  to  radio. 

The  World  of  Paper.  2  reels.  16  mm.  or  35  mm. 
silent.  A  brief  history  of  the  arts  of  writing, 
printing,  and  papermaking  from  earliest  times. 

Edited  Pictures  System,  Inc.,  330  West 
42d  Street,  New  York  iCty.  For  purchase  or 
rental.  All  films  16  mm.  silent.  One  reel 
unless  otherwise  stated.  For  complete  details, 
refer  to  their  catalogue. 

Thrift.  Three-quarter  length  reel. 

The  Executive.  What  a  modern  executive  does  at 
work  and  during  leisure  hours;  character,  atti¬ 
tude,  and  ideals  of  a  successful  executive. 

The  Salesman.  Shows  the  universality  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  salesmanship;  visualizes  what  a  sales¬ 
man  does  in  his  daily  occupation. 

The  foumedist.  What  the  journalist  must  do  and 
know  in  order  to  be  successful;  influence  of  jour¬ 
nalism  on  the  community. 

Modem  Commerce.  Present-day  commerce  as  car¬ 
ried  on  over  the  waterways  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 


Lawrence  Van  Horn 
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Travel.  Interesting  study  of  methods  used  for  trans¬ 
portation  on  land  and  water  in  many  countries, 
from  past  years  to  the  present  day. 
Transportation.  Application  of  some  of  the  basic 
mechanical  principles  of  steam  and  gas  to  prob¬ 
lems  of  modern  transportation. 

The  Bremen's  Flight.  Half-length  reel.  Crossing 
the  Adantic  from  east  to  west  with  Major  Fits- 
mauricc,  Baron  Huenfcid,  and  Captain  Koehl. 

Office  of  the  Postmaster  General, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Travels  of  a  Postage  .Stamp.  Free  loan.  16  mm. 
sound.  About  450  feet  long.  A  silent  projector 
cannot  be  used. 

Y.M.C.A.  Motion  Picture  Bureau,  347 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  19 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois;  and 
925  N.W.  19th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Various  business  subjects.  Many  arc  free  loan 
and  some  may  be  rented.  For  complete  de¬ 
tains  see  their  catalogue. 


16  MM.  AND  35  MM.  SoUND-ON-FiLM  SUBJECTS 
Free  Loan 

Farther,  Fatter,  and  Safer.  2  reels.  A  United  States 
history  of  transportation  development. 

The  Nettf  Adventure.  5  reels.  A  dramatic  story  of 
victories  over  financial  difficulties  in  the  lives  of 
two  young  couples. 

Sl^y  Harbor.  1  reel.  Airport  and  ships  of  the  air 
provide  the  settings  for  this  combined  scenic  and 
educational  short. 

Underwater  Speechwayt.  1  reel.  Industrial  and  en¬ 
gineering  high  spots  in  the  making  and  use  of 
submarine  telephone  cable. 

Sew  Voice  Highways.  1  reel.  A  fast-moving  edu¬ 
cational  subject,  showing  how  telephone  cable  is 
made  and  used. 

George  Washington's  Railroad.  7  reels.  An  unusual 
picture  showing  the  development  of  transporta¬ 
tion  at  well  as  the  important  business  and  his¬ 
torical  points  between  Cincinnati  and  Washington, 
D.  C, 

Under  Control.  2  reels.  Dynamic  scenes  of  exciting 
events  in  the  modern  transportation  world. 

.4  Day  with  The  Sun.  3  reels.  A  century  of  news¬ 
gathering  for  a  great  newspaper. 

Exploring  the  Coffee  Continent.  2  reels.  With  Low¬ 
ell  Thomas  on  an  airplane  trip  through  South 
America,  iiKluding  a  trip  over  the  Andes. 

The  Flying  Telephone.  1  reel.  A  dramatK  short 
story  showing  the  important  part  that  the  new 
radio  telephone  plays  in  air  transportation. 

16  MM.  AND  35mm.  Silent  Films,  Free  Loan 

Across  America  in  Eighteen  Hours.  2  reds.  A  flight 
from  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York  at  three 


miles  a  minute.  A  comprehensive  picture  of  mod-  i 
ern  transportation,  airplane  design,  and  constnic-  i 
tion.  New  York  exchange  only.  I 

.4  Money-Making  Industry.  1  reel.  How  Canadi  '  li 
mints  its  coinage.  £  I 

The  John  C.  Winston  Company,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pennsylvania. 

Bool(t — From  Manuscript  to  Classroom.  16  mm. 
silent.  1  reel,  about  17  minutes.  Free  loan.  Ti 

The  Western  Electric  Company,  195 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  All  these  films 
are  available  in  the  35  mm.  size  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  loan  basis,  upon  payment  of  transpor-  L- 

tation  charges,  or  may  be  purchased  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  No  16  mm.  films  arc  lent; 
they  must  be  purchased.  This  list  contains 
the  most  important  films  available.  A  few 
others  are  also  available.  ' 

The  16  mm.  size  sound  films  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  with  either  sound-on-film  or  sound 
on-disc.  ) 

16  MM.  AND  35  MM.  MoTION  PICTURES 

Finding  Hit  Voice.  I  reel.  Sound -on -film.  .\n  am 
mated  cartoon  with  many  comedy  touches,  show¬ 
ing  in  comprehensible  detail  just  how  a  sound 
film  is  recorded  in  a  motion  picture  studio  and  re¬ 
produced  on  the  screen  in  a  theater. 

Business  in  Great  Waters.  2  reels.  Sound-on-film. 

The  thrills  and  hazards,  including  an  ocean  hur¬ 
ricane,  encountered  by  the  largest  cable  ship 
afloat  during  the  laying  of  the  world’s  fastest  sub¬ 
marine  telegraph  cable  between  Newfoundland 
and  the  Azores. 

Out  Where  the  Sound  Begins.  I  reel.  Sound-on- 
film.  Showing  how  motion -picture  sound  equip¬ 
ment  is  built  in  the  great  workshops  where  most 
of  the  world’s  telephones  have  been  made  for 
more  than  fifty  years. 

Engineering  the  Sound  Film.  1  reel.  Sound-on-film. 

A  photographic  trip  through  the  Bell  Telephone 
I.aboratories,  where  the  sound  motion  picture,  m 
Its  present  form,  was  developed. 

The  Flying  Telephone.  1  reel.  Sound-on-film.  A 
dramatic  short  story,  produced  on  the  famous  air 
fields  of  California,  and  dedicated  to  the  aviation 
industry  of  America,  which  both  shows  and  ex¬ 
plains  in  graphic  detail  the  important  part  that 
the  radio  telephone  plays  in  air  transporution. 

Sew  Voice  Highways.  1  reel.  Sound-on-film.  A 
fast-moving  educational  subject,  with  spoken  de¬ 
scription,  music,  and  sound  effects,  showing  how 
telephone  cable  is  made  aixl  used.  Effective  con¬ 
trasts  are  drawn  between  the  old  method  of  stnag’ 
ing  city  telephone  wires  on  poles  and  the  mod¬ 
ern  use  of  cable. 
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of.  I  reel.  S<>ufKl-<)n-Alni.  Shows  the  oper- 
jtna  ot  the  radio  telephone  communication  sys* 
Kin  and  explains  it  by  a  combitution  of  actual 
photographs  and  animated  drawings. 
iwUrwater  Speechwayi.  1  reel.  Sound-on-Alm. 
ladustrul  and  engineering  high  spots  in  the  mak- 
I  ag  and  use  of  submaiine  telephone  cable.  Three 

Iof  the  most  interesting  installations  are  shown, 
Mcb  as  the  Cape  CrxI-to-Martha's  Vineyard  cable, 
ihc  Golden  Gate  cable  to  San  FraiKisco,  and  the 
I  Mississippi  River  cable  in  Louisiana. 

7k  fande  Story  of  Your  Telephone.  2  reels.  Silent. 

In  tracing  back  to  their  source  as  raw  products 
(be  various  materials  use<l  in  making  an  everyday 
■ecesuty  like  the  telephone,  the  amazing  com- 
'  pkxity,  scope,  and  romance  of  modern  business 
a  made  plain. 

'upng  the  World's  Fastest  Ocean  Cable  Off  New- 
jcsfodland.  2  reels.  Silent.  Picturesque,  thrilling, 
imusing  incidents  filmed  during  the  work  of 
omnecting  England  and  America  with  the  per¬ 
malloy  submarine  telegraph  cable,  designed  by 
Western  Electric  engineers. 

Sfetding  Up  Our  Deep  Sea  Cables.  2  reels.  Silent, 
camera  record  of  the  laying  of  the  permalloy 
cable  between  New  York  and  the  Azores — one  of 
(be  world's  fastest  ocean  telegraph  lines. 

'lometktng  About  Switchboards.  1  reel.  Silent. 
Shows  many  of  the  unusual  processes  in  fabri¬ 
cating  and  installing  the  equipment  that  gives  a 
telephone  exchange  its  unique  and  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  (xisition  of  importance  in  mtxlern  business. 
Tie  Electrical  Transmission  of  Speech.  1  reel.  Silent. 

A  graphic  presentation  in  animated  drawings  of 
(be  interesting  fundamentals  involved  in  the  trans- 
BiissKin  and  reception  of  the  voice  over  wire  cir- 
t  tints. 

Tknugh  the  Switchboard.  2  reels.  Silent..  A  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  successive  steps  in  the  operation 
of  a  telephone  call  from  the  time  the  receiver  is 
lifted  from  the  hcxik  until  the  conversation  is  ended. 

.1  Telephone  Call.  1  reel.  Silent.  Following  the 
roice  with  a  smile  through  the  various  pieces  of 

I  apparatus  and  electrical  current  carriers  which 
•peed  it  from  lip  to  car. 

Tie  Magic  of  Communication.  1  reel.  Silent.  In  a 
lerics  of  graphic  animated  Kenes,  the  spoken  word 
a  converted  into  a  dance  of  electrons  along  the 
wires  which  carry  to  the  ear  of  the  listener  all  the 
ddicatc  shades  of  tone  and  meaning  with  which 
(be  words  may  be  s|x)ken. 

Tie  Telephone  Repeater,  i  reel.  Silent.  Develop¬ 
ment  of  the  vacuum  tube,  finally  shown  as  a 
telephone  repeater  that  ampliAes  the  voice  current 
I  at  intervals  across  the  country,  making  possible 
I  a  nation-wide  telephone  service. 

I  Canadian  (iovernment  Motion  Picturl 
Bcreau,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

■f  Money-Malting  Industry.  16  mm.  and  35  mm. 
■lent.  Shows  the  complicated  process  of  making 
■ones  in  Canada's  money  factory. 


University  Film  Foundation,  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Interdependence — Good  Citirenship.  2  reels.  Ib  mm. 
silent.  For  {Mirchase.  Presents  one  of  the  most 
important  facts  of  modern  civilization — <he  de- 
pendciKe  of  individuals  on  one  another. 

Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

Dean  G.  F.  Cadiscm,  Hudson  College  of 
Commerce  and  Finance  of  St.  Peter’s  Cx)llege, 
Hudson  Boulevard  at  Montgomery  Street, 
Jersey  City,  New  Jersey.  Two  films  by 
Eleanor  Skimin  and  Ethel  Wood. 

Correct  Gregg  Shorthand  Technique.  1  reel,  about 
500  feet.  16  mm.  Silent.  Rental,  $2.50,  or 
purchased  for  $30.  Designed  especully  for  the 
first  Weeks  of  shorthand  {iractice.  The  goal  of 
correct  writing  technique  is  presented  to  the 
class  in  a  form  so  simple  that  the  acquiring  of 
the  necessary  smooth,  easy  style  becomes  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  imitation. 

Teaching  Beginners  Flow  to  Typewrite.  1  reel,  about 
500  feet.  Rental,  $2.50;  or  purchase  for  $30. 
Shows  the  skill  of  the  exfiert  in  such  form  that 
each  phase  of  development  may  be  examined 
and  analyzed,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  necessary  procedures  may  be  acquired. 

[The  second  installment  of  this  list  of  films 
Will  appear  in  April.  Comments  on  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  this  list  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Address  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Horn  in  care  of 
this  magazine. — Ed.] 


*  Mr.  Phineas  D.  McIntosh,  managing  director 
of  Shaw  Schools,  Toronto,  Ontario,  passed  away 
January  14.  He  was  a  pioneer  in  commercial 
education  in  Canada  and  an  executive  of  rare 
judgment 

A  man  among  men,  “Mac”  held  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  his  former  pupils, 
his  teachers,  and  principals,  and  the  many  em¬ 
ployers  in  whose  offices  his  graduates  held  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility. 

A  Stop>Preu  Telegram 
from  Lola  Maclean 

*  Membership  report  NEA  department  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  released  today  gives  membership 
of  three  thousand  two  hundred  five  with  appli¬ 
cations  coming  in  daily  stop  membership  in¬ 
cludes  business  education  leaders  in  every  state 
in  the  union  stop  California  is  first  in  mem¬ 
bership  Michigan  second  Illinois  third  New  Jer¬ 
sey  fourth  Pennsylvania  fifth. 
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n  the  Lookout 


Archibald  Alan  Bowie 


Mr.  Bowie  mil  be  glad  to  give  you  further  information  about 
any  of  the  devices,  publications,  or  equipment  described  here 


31>  Smudgclcss  carbon  copies  without  car- 
bon  paper  are  promised  by  Multiple 
Writers,  Inc.,  as  the  product  of  their  new 
device  which  feeds  ribbons  (much  like  ordi¬ 
nary  typewriter  ribbons)  along  between  the 
sheets  paper*  Nothing  more  complica¬ 
ted  than  a  screw-driver  is  required  to  attach 
it  to  any  standard  typewriter.  The  only 
trouble  the  manufacturers  have  had  with 
it  has  been  the  great  difficulty  of  getting  the 
typists  who  have  tried  it  to  relinquish  the 
test  machines.  It  would  seem  pretty  nice  to 
type  a  job  once  and  get  four  or  five  origiiuls 
or  smudgeless  carbons. 

^  \  neat  typewriter  stand  from  the  Tif- 

j  ^  fany  Sund  Company  has  a  drop  leaf 
that  can  be  used  on  either  side  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  is  easily  lowered  or  raised  with 
one  hand.  The  stand  is  movable,  of  course, 
and  is  available  in  two  heights,  26  inches  and 
35  inches. 

Do  you  remember  way  back  when  the 
printers’  strike  was  on  in  New  York, 
but  the  Literary  Digest  came  out  anyway, 
with  its  contents  typewritten,  and  surprised 
us  by  having  even  margins?  How  they  did 
it  we  don’t  know,  but*  with  the  special  paper 
invented  by  Joseph  Spiel  Vogel,  of  Newark, 
any  typist  can  produce  even  margins  for  use 
in  offset  reproduction — material,  that  is,  to 
be  photographed  and  run  by  the  litho¬ 
graphic  process. 

“Vogeltype”  is  a  finely  corrugated  sheet 
of  paper  with  horizontal  slits  to  separate 
the  lines.  The  paper  is  cemented  to  a  backing 
sheet.  You  typewrite  in  the  usual  way;  then, 
with  a  pair  of  tweezers,  you  lift  up  a  line 
that’s  short,  pull  it  gently  so  it  reaches  the 
margin,  and  press  it  down  in  place  against 


the  cement.  Strangely  enough,  the  eye  doe 
not  detect  distortion  in  the  letters  unless  die 
stretching  is  excessive.  This  paper  is  fine 
for  work  that  is  to  be  photographed;  but  for 
the  mimeographed  school  newspaper,  it  lookt 
as  if  the  typists  will  still  have  to  space  ix- 
tween  words  to  make  the  right-hand  margin 
come  out  even. 

M  Wails  of  dismay  for  ruined  silk  stock¬ 
ings  should  become  contented  pum 
when  office  desks  are  equipped  with  the  oev 
guards  introduced 
by  the  Marber 
Company.  Nails 
(which  aren’t  to 
good  for  stockbgs, 
either)  are  not  usd 
in  applying  tbeie 
guards  to  the  edga 
of  the  kneebolv  of  a 
desk,  because  as 
adhesive  called  Mp 
tik  is  used  to  hold 
them  firmly.  Be 
cause  the  guards 
are  waterproof,  they  need  not  be  removed  i 
the  furniture  needs  washing.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  recommend  them  for  worn  comen 
of  old  furniture  and  surfaces  subject  to 
bumps. 


March,  1937 

A.  A.  Bowie, 

270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  furthc 
information  about  the  products  circled  below. 

31,  32,  33,  34 

Name . 

Address  . 
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AN  N.  E.  A.  COMMITTEE  REPORT' 


•  In  answer  to  the  question,  “'Shall  secon¬ 
dary  education  include  vocational  training, 
or  shall  it  be  restricted  to  general  educa- 
tion?"  the  New  Recommendations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Orientation  of  the  Department 
of  Secondary  School  Principals  of  the 
N£.A.  submits  the  following  recommen¬ 
dations. 

The  defects  indicated  by  critics  of  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  the  secondary  school 
actually  suggest  the  specifications  for  a  dy¬ 
namic  program.  What  should  be  the  nature 
of  this  program.?  The  following  summary 
of  its  outstanding  characteristics  has  been 
made  by  Arthur  E.  Morgan. 

The  nature  of  an  adequate  program  of  vocational 
ofaKation  in  a  democratic  society  demands  that  the 
pragram  be  an  integral  part  of  the  secondary  peritMi 
of  icboal.  Such  a  program  of  vocational  education: 

I.  Must  be  treated  not  as  an  isolated  problem  but 
at  an  inseparable  part  of  the  unified  and  integrated 
development  of  the  entire  personality. 

2.  Must  be  preceded  by  intelligent  counseling. 

3.  Must  have  a  broad,  general  base  as  well  as  a 
iharp  focus  on  a  particular  job.  I'hus,  among  other 
dungs,  the  adequate  program  must  promote  imagi- 
aatkin,  persistence,  and  initiative,  which  are  impera- 
tm  for  developing  new  opportunities.  Hundreds  of 
sew  callings  are  in  their  infancy  waiting  to  l)e 
developed. 

d.  Must  be  determined  by  the  individual's  needs 
and  those  of  society  and  not  by  caprice  of  economic 
famine. 

5.  Must  be  under  public  supervision  and  control, 
a  buic  principle  established  in  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
aboD. 

6.  Must  create  a  picture  of  a  better  social  and 
economic  order  wherein  our  enormous  actual  and 
potential  wealth  will  be  used  for  the  full  development 
of  the  whole  people. 

7.  Must  provide  better  training  for  work  than 
ahools  formerly  did,  because  schools  are  holding 
boys  and  girls  longer  from  entering  industry. 

S.  Must  give  consideration  to  intelligent  consump¬ 
tion. 

To  these  recommendations  the  Committee 
00  Orientation  would  append  the  following: 

1.  The  attention  of  students  should  be  directed 

‘Ltcerpt  from  “Occupations — The  Vocational  Edu¬ 
cation  .Magazine,"  Vol.  15,  No.  3  (December,  1936), 
PP.  205-206. 


continually  to  the  social  function  of  their  tields  of 
service. 

2.  The  individualistic,  competitive  ideal  of  “suc¬ 
cess"  should  be  questioned,  and,  if  possible,  elimi¬ 
nated. 

3.  Students  should  be  prepared  for  a  shock  when 
their  social  ideals  encounter  present  practice. 

4.  The  history  and  present  status  of  wage  earners 
should  receive  more  attention  than  it  does  at  present. 

5.  In  specialized  vocational  education,  in  so  far 
as  the  capacity  of  the  learner  permits,  his  study 
should  include  the  fundamental  problems  of  the 
whole  field  of  service  in  which  he  plans  to  engage. 

6.  With  this  general  orientation,  he  should  map 
out  a  tentative  program  for  himself  within  this  field 
of  service,  and  foresee  as  far  as  possible  what  skills, 
information,  understandings,  techniques,  abilities, 
habits,  attitudes,  and  ideals  will  enable  him  to  carry 
out  this  program.  At  this  point  the  need  for  an 
adequate  guidance  program  is  clearly  indicated. 

7.  Training  in  skills  of  all  pupils  who  do  not  plan 
to  enter  higher  invtitutHins  should  be  providetl  by 
the  secondary  school,  in  at  least  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  for  successful  entrance  ufion  a  vocation. 

H.  'Training  in  skills  and  information  should  not 
be  allowed  to  overshadow,  in  any  case,  the  larger 
res|>onsibilities  of  vocational  education. 

9.  Even  in  very  small  schtxils  something  may  be 
done  to  recognize,  encourage,  promote,  and  utilize 
the  Vocational  interests  of  pupils. 

10.  No  program  of  secondary  education  should  be 
regarded  as  acceptable  unless  it  makes  some  provi¬ 
sion  for  specialized  vocational  esiucation  and  for  the 
vocational  aspects  of  general  education  previously 
discussed. 

1 1.  Junior  colleges  should  recognize  the  same  gen¬ 
eral  obligations  toward  vocational  education  as  are 
herein  proposed  for  the  senior  high  schools,  with  the 
additional  provision  that  they  should  normally  offer 
training  for  occupations  of  a  more  expert  level,  such 
as  pharmacy,  journalism,  tool-making,  and  the  like. 

12.  Whenever  it  is  possible,  secondary  Khools 
should  make  some  provision  for  adult  workers  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  vocational  education  or  to  transfer  to 
other  fields  of  service. 

13.  A  vast  extension  of  the  present  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  school  and  the  community  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  before  it  will  be  possible  to  offer  jMipils  in¬ 
telligently  planned  and  supervised  training  in  the 
wide  variety  of  vocational  skills  which  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  our  society. 

H.  The  educational  program  should  follow  up  and 
assist,  in  so  far  as  it  can,  the  initial  adjustment  of 
the  pupil  in  his  chosen  field  of  service. 

15.  Secondary  education  should  recognize  the 
fundamental  importance  of  vocational  education  as 
an  agency  for  the  betterment  of  society,  and  as  a 
magnificent  instrument  for  reaching  the  social  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  best  of  the  conventional  school  subjecu. 
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WORDS  THAT  NEED  WATCHING 

A  Continuing  Series 
Maurice  H.  Weseen 


arc  anxious  to  hear  from  you 

*  *  soon.”  So  says  a  letter  on  my  desk. 

I  do  not  believe  it.  Is  the  writer  in  a  state 
of  anxiety  and  suspense?  Is  he  mentally  dis¬ 
turbed  and  disquieted?  Is  he  uneasy  and  wor¬ 
ried?  If  so,  his  sentence  may  be  correct.  In 
my  opinion,  the  writer  means  only  that  he 
“would  be  pleased  to  hear,”  that  he  “is  desir¬ 
ous  of  hearing,”  or  at  most  that  he  “is  eager 
to  hear.”  If  he  is  a  parent,  the  writer  of  that 
letter  is  naturally  anxious  about  his  child's 
welfare.  If  he  has  heavy  responsibilities  and 
takes  them  seriously,  he  may  sometimes  feel 
anxious  about  the  outcome  of  certain  business 
ventures.  But  it  is  not  reasonable  to  believe 
that  he  suffers  anxiety  concerning  the  pos¬ 
sible  reply  from  a  prospect  to  whom  a  sales 
letter  has  been  sent. 

Book  authors  as  well  as  letter  writers  need 
to  watch  anxious.  One  of  them  has  recently 
told  us  that  “publishers  generally  are  anxious 
that  the  various  details  of  book  production 
should  please  the  author.”  Perhaps  they  arc 
really  anxious  about  this.  But  when  the  same 
author  says  that  “the  publisher  is  as  a  rule 
only  too  anxious  to  adjust  any  point,”  we 
feel  certain  that  he  misuses  anxious.  Another 
book  author  has  recently  told  us  that  “broad¬ 
casting  officials  are  anxious  to  maintain  the 
traditions  of  liberty.”  It  is  very  plain  that  he 
means  “eager  to  maintain”  or  “desirous  of 
maintaining”  rather  than  “anxious.” 

In  conversation,  tjuite  is  erroneously  used 
hundreds  of  times  a^  day.  The  weather- 
conscious  person  who  tells  everyone  whom  he 
meets  that  it  is  “quite  cold”  this  morning 
means  that  it  is  “rather  cold,”  “somewhat 
cold,”  or  “very  cold.”  So  also  the  person  who 
feels  “quite  well,”  travels  “quite  far,”  finds 
the  time  “quite  long,”  and  describes  the 
scenery  as  “quite  dull.”  He  means  “rather,” 


“somewhat,”  or  “very”  in  each  of  these  cases. 

Nearly  everyone  uses  quite  correctly  u 
negative  statements.  “I  am  not  quite  ready" 
means  that  the  speaker  is  not  entirely,  com 
plctcly,  fully,  or  wholly  ready.  “The  task  u 
not  quite  done”  means  that  the  task  is  not 
wholly  or  entirely  completed.  “It  is  not  quite 
noon”  means  that  it  is  not  exactly  noon. 

Quite  has  exactly  the  same  meanings  in 
affirmative  statements  as  it  does  in  negative 
ones.  “I  am  quite  ready”  means  that  the 
speaker  is  fully,  wholly,  completely,  entirdy 
ready.  “The  account  is  quite  correct”  means 
that  it  is  entirely  correct.  But  many  people 
misuse  this  statement  as  if  it  meant  “The 
account  is  nearly  correct.”  When  a  correct 
speaker  says,  “Your  statement  is  quite  in 
correct,”  he  means  not  that  it  is  partly  right 
and  partly  wrong  but  that  it  is  altogetho 
wrong.  When  he  says,  “You  are  quite  mis 
taken,”  he  means  that  you  are  entirely  and 
completely  mistaken. 

“Your  funds  are  quite  safe  in  this  bank." 
So  advertised  a  certain  bank  not  long  ago. 
Tfie  usage  is  correct.  But  the  common  mis 
use  and  misunderstanding  of  the  word  quite 
lead  one  to  question  the  advisability  of  using 
this  advertisement.  Many  readers  of  this  ad 
vertisement  would  think  their  funds  less  than 
perfeedy  safe. 

“Quite  a  few,”  “quite  recently,”  “quite  a 
little,”  “quite  often,”  “quite  a  bit,”  and  “quite 
a  way”  are  objectionable  colloquialisms  be 
cause  they  ignore  the  true  meaning  of  quite. 
Despite  this  fact,  they  creep  into  written 
work  and  occasionally  appear  in  printed 
books.  We  must  admit,  as  an  author  tells  us 
in  a  recent  txx>k,  that  “quite  intelligent  au¬ 
thors  often  have  a  hazy  idea”  about  a  great 
many  things.  And  among  these  things  we 
regretfully  include  the  common  word  quite. 


The  Annual  O.  G.  A.  Contest  closes  March  15. 
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TYPING  MASTERY  DRILLS 

A  Continuing  Series 
Harold  J.  Jones 


LETTER  W 

DRILL  1 — wa  wb  wc  wd  we  wf  wg  wh  wi  wj  wk  wl  wm  wn  wo 

wp  wq  wr  ws  wt  wu  wv  ww  wx  wy  wz 

[»ILL  2 — wart  wb  wc  wd  went  wf  wg  what  wild  wj  wk  wl  wm 
wn  won  wp  wq  write  ws  wt  wu  wv  ww  wx  wyw  wz 

I^ILL  3 — wag  amaze  wait,  weed  beau  web,  wail  come  wacke, 
weft  devil  wed,  wily  errand  were,  want  foot  waft, 
wane  gown  wagon,  wander  hunt  whale,  way  isolate  win, 
walk  jip  jew,  wall  kipper  wake,  wise  look  will,  would 
men  women,  weigh  north  wench,  wheat  ore  world,  wide 
palet  wipe,  wire  quite  squaw,  weak  risque  wright, 
waffle  sand  waste,  warm  tank  watch,  when  undo  wulfe- 
nite,  warp  varied  wave,  well  wink  wewe,  wand  xebec  wax, 
wry  yes  wynn,  weave  zone  wez 

WIILL  4 — wet  wade  quick  quiz  quail  quite  2  seam  sew 
sweat  six  2  ewe  war  eat  eel  egg  eerie  sixth  2  skelp 

[[sixty  epoch  entail  2  quack  endow  sacre  waxy  wash 

LETTER  X 


DRILL  1 — xa  xb  xc  xd  xe  xf  xg  xh  xi  xj  xk  xl  xm  xn  xo 
xp  xq  xr  xs  xt  xu  xv  xw  xx  xy  xz 

DRILL  2 — xarafin  xb  xc  xd  xenolite  xf  xg  xh  xiphurous 
xj  xk  xl  Xmas  xn  xo  xp  xq  xr  xs  xt  xurel  xv  xw  xx 
xylophone  xz 

DRILL  3 — xylate  acid  xanthate,  xenial  burn  xebec, 
xanthogen  crone  xanthocroid,  xylic  dew  xylidine, 
xanthin  each  xenium,  xerotic  few  xeriff,  xenotime 
gum  xenogamy,  xerotes  hub  xerophyte,  xeronate  ink 
xiphoid,  xenia  junk  juxta,  xerasia  kiss  xicak,  xylan 
lemon  xylitone,  xanthone  mack  xanthoma,  xyster  now 
xenophile,  xylyl  open  xylostein,  xi  pen  xiphiplastral , 
xylometer  quill  xyloquinone,  xenyl  rub  x-ray,  xeronic 
stub  xerosis,  xanthic  tub  xanthosis,  xanthopsia  unite 
xanthous,  xanthodont  vow  Xaverian,  xylitic  waste  wax, 
xyloma  xaraffo  Xerxes,  xoanon  yes  xylose,  xyst  zone 
zax 


miLL  4 — zoolatry  zeal  zest  zinc  zounds  sac  same  sat 
sax  case  coast  cane  close  chevy  xenogeny  xenoderm 
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A  State  Director 
of  Distributive  Trades 

[One  of  the  most  important  positions  to  be 
created  as  a  result  of  the  George-Deen  Act  is 
that  of  State  Director  of  Distributive  Trades. 
His  duties  and  qualifications  are  enumerated 
by  Mr.  Chauncey  R.  Porter,  lecturer  on  adult 
education.  New  Yorl(  University. — Ed.] 

The  duties  and  qualifications  of  the  State 
Director  of  Distributive  Trades  will  be 
legion,  but  those  that  appear  to  be  of  the 
greatest  importance  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

Duties 

1.  Contact  trade  associations,  chambers  of  commerce, 
boards  of  trade,  state  and  Federal  departments,  and 
all  other  associations  and  organizations  having  to  do 
with  distribution. 

2.  Contact  the  outstanding  retailers,  wholesalers, 
jobbers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors  to  assure  com¬ 
plete  cooperation. 

3.  Contact  all  educational  institutions  eligible  for 
monies  under  the  George-Deen  Act.  It  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  actually  to  sell  the  Act  to  some  educators. 

4.  Organize  a  general  advisory  council  of  interested 
persons  to  help  with  basic  policies.  Organize  smaller 
distributive  groups  to  help  with  the  actual  course 
content. 

5.  Help  in  the  selection  of  qualified  teachers  of  the 
distributive  functions. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  teachers  will  ever  be  en¬ 
gaged  or  transferred  to  this  work  unless  they  have 
had  basic,  practical  experience  in  some  phase  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  How  much  education  these  teachers  should 
have  is  open  to  argument. 

6.  Direct  the  organization  of  an  adequate  teacher- 
and  supervisor-training  program. 

7.  Prepare  initial  material  and  supplies  lists  for  the 
l>enefit  of  all  schools  in  the  state. 

8.  With  the  aid  of  business  men  and  teachers,  must 
prepare  comprehensive  textbooks  on  all  phases  of  dis¬ 
tribution.  In  addition,  pamphlets  and  reports  on  par¬ 
ticular  phases  of  distribution. 

9.  Contact  the  state  employment  bureaus  and  other 
employment  agencies  so  that  these  organizations  will 
have  a  complete  understanding  of  the  work  being 
done. 

Qualifications 

1.  He  should  have  had  at  least  five  years  of  recent 
practical  reuil  or  wholesale  experience.  Inasmuch  as 
the  number  of  retail  establishments  outnumber  these 
wholesale  establishments,  and  inasmuch  as  a  greater 
number  of  employees  are  found  in  the  retail  stores,  I 
believe  that  the  emphasis  of  experience  should  be 
placed  upon  retailing. 

MO 


2.  He  must  be  a  man  capable  of  making  valinUt  i 
contacts  with  all  types  of  business  men. 

3.  He  must  be  capable  of  directing  the  orgaaia. 
tion  of  a  curriculum  that  will  be  adaptable  to  it 
needs  of  all  types  of  communities. 

4.  He  must  be  a  person  who  can  gain  and  hoU  tk 
confidence  of  the  school  officials  throughout  his  mg. 
His  background  must  be  broad  enough  to  cause  bw 
to  be  received  with  respect  by  the  school  officials.  Hi 
enthusiasm  h>r  his  work  and  his  understanding  d 
the  need  must  be  such  that  he  will  be  able  to  brok 
down  all  barriers  of  opposition  to  the  end  that  dx 
distributive  course  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  different  schools. 

5.  He  should  have  an  educational  background  that 
includes  at  least  a  baccalaureate  degree,  wherein  dx 
major  was  either  business  or  retailing. 

6.  He  must  have  had  actual  teaching  experience  is 
some  major  phase  of  distribution. 

7.  He  should  have  the  ability  to  direct  intensht 
research  in  the  distributive  fields  and  to  prepiare  tbx 
material  for  distribution. 

8.  He  should  have  the  ability  to  break  down  tlx 
whole  field  of  distribution  into  practical,  short  uni 
courses  for  the  benefit  of  those  boys  and  girls  srbo 
will  not  have  the  opportunity  of  continuing  tbdr 
education  through  the  normal  four-year  high  Kbod 
period. 


Summer  Session 

UNIVERSITY  OF 


VERMONT 


BURLINGTON 


July  6th  t€ 
August  13th 


onj^Jie 

CHAMPLAIN 


Graduate  and  under¬ 
graduate  courses  in 
Liberal  Arts,  Education, 
Business  Administration, 
and  Engineering.  Courxt 
for  elementary  and  hifli 
school  teachers.  Spedil 
work  in  Dramatic  Art 
and  Nursing  Education. 


Excellent  musical  and 
dramatic  entertainments. 
Delightful  climate. 
Mountain  and  Lake  excursions  under 
University  direction.  Enrollment  limited. 
Write  for  iUustrmted  Cmielog 

BENNETT  C.  DOUGLASS,  Director 

Burlington  VermaX 
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our  Professional  Reading 


Jessie  Graham,  Ph.D. 

Have  you  been  sailing  the  sea  of  professional  reading  without 
a  chart?  Let  Dr.  Graham’s  authoritative  reviews  guide  you. 
She  is  constantly  on  the  lool(out  for  new  bool(s,  articles,  and  tests 


The  Handbook  of  Social  Correspondence, 
by  Sarah  A.  Taintor  and  Kate  M.  Munro, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1936,  307  pp.,  $2.50. 

When  we  arc  called  upon  to  write  a  social  letter. 
oRicially  an  unusual  one,  we  are  glad  to  find  a 
■sdel.  These  authors  have  furnished  us  not  one 
Bsdel  but  several  for  every  possible  social  situation 
nqihring  letters.  Chapters  on  letter  writing  in 
paeral  are  included. 

Qub  secretaries  will  find  the  chapters  on  mem- 
orals,  resolutions  of  appreciation  and  sympathy, 
mi  annouiKements  very  helpful. 

Increasing  Personal  Efficiency,  by  Donald 
A.  Laird,  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York, 
1936  (Third  Revised  Edition),  294  pp., 
12.50. 

According  to  Dr.  Laird,  the  reading  of  this  book 
Aould  extend  over  a  period  of  time,  not  more  than 
t»o  chapters  being  read  each  week,  with  provision  for 
■me  for  a  check  of  “pcrsoiul  progress  pointers.”  In 
other  words,  the  reader  is  not  only  to  get  the  idea 
that  his  efficiency  can  be  improved,  but  he  is  to  do 
■mething  about  it. 

There  are  twenty-two  chapters  in  which  many 
phases  of  increasing  personal  efficiency  arc  given. 
Sane  of  the  topics  included  are:  efficient  environ- 
■eat,  practice,  habits,  aids  in  reading,  memory  aids, 
tonght,  emotions,  personality,  sanity,  fatigue,  pos- 
an,  noise,  sleep,  a  home  for  effective  living,  elec- 
■kal  psychology  in  the  home,  sight  saving,  home 
kadng,  and  quiet  comfort. 

Dr.  Laird  cites  investigations  and  experiments 
be  and  other  psychologists  have  made.  The 
idvice  he  gives  is  practical.  For  example,  in  the 
chapter  on  home  environment,  he  includes  instruc- 
Ms  by  which  the  number  of  watts  of  electric  cur* 
nat  necessary  for  the  efficient  lighting  of  each  room 
aty  be  obtained.  Again,  aids  in  reading  are  illus- 
nted  by  the  materials  for  an  experiment.  The 
coder  times  himself  in  reading  a  series  of  letters, 
■ords,  and  phrases  and  finds  that  he  can  read  ten 
lines  as  many  letters  in  a  given  time  if  they  occur  in 
■caningful  material.  In  other  words,  we  should 
■e  a  “functionar'  method  in  reading.  Reading 


tests  that  are  to  be  taken  at  intervals  of  six  months 
to  record  improvement  in  reading  habits  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  book. 

All  through  the  book.  Dr.  Laird  has  handled  this 
(xipular  subject  of  self-improvement  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  way,  and  has  based  the  subject  matter 
upmn  the  results  of  his  experiments  in  many  phases 
of  applied  psychology. 


Dr.  Maas  prefaces  this  syllabus  on  retailing  with 
a  letter  received  from  a  former  student  asking  ad¬ 
vice  about  putting  his  savings  into  a  small  business. 
The  student  asks  Dr.  Maas  to  tell  him  what  factors 
produce  failure  and  success  in  a  small  business.  Dr. 
Maas  replies  that  he  believes  the  young  man  will 
find  the  answers  to  his  questions  in  this  syllabus. 

In  the  twenty-four  chapters  that  follow  this  in¬ 
troduction,  Dr.  Maas  has  included  material  obtainetl 
from  private  business  sources,  government  bureaus, 
bureaus  of  business  research,  trade  organizations, 
university  research  studies,  and  his  own  business 
experience  extending  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years. 

Some  chapter  headings  are:  “Starting  a  Busi¬ 
ness,"  "Finding  the  Opportunity,"  “Finding  a  la>- 
cation,"  “Financing  a  Business,”  “Why  Stores  Lose 
Customers,”  “Arrangement  of  Fixtures,”  “Turnover 
and  Mark-I')own,”  “Training  Salespeople,”  “Finan¬ 
cial  Arulysis.” 

There  are  questions  and  problems  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter.  The  student  who  solves  all  the  prob 
Icms  will  find  that  he  has  made  an  intensive  study 
of  one  type  of  store.  Through  the  subject  matter 
and  the  questions  listed  he  will  be  enabled  to  study 
stores  of  many  types  extensively.  He  should  then 
feel  ready  to  start  his  own  retail  store  or  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  work  of  one  already  established. 

The  reader  of  this  book  cannot  fail  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  practicability  of  the  material.  In 
fact,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  many  readers 
feel  the  urge  to  start  businesses  of  their  own,  by 
following  the  steps  indicated.  They  will  at  least  get 
the  impression  that  managing  or  working  in  a  re¬ 
tail  store  may  be  an  engrossing  enterprise. 

Ml 


Retailing  (Selling,  Operation,  Management, 
Organization),  by  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  author.  Bowling  Green  Busi¬ 
ness  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
1937,  191  pp.,  mimeographed,  $2.50. 
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Charts,  duKraiiis,  tables,  and  outline  drawings 
help  to  make  the  syllabus  attractive. 

Other  points  that  will  impress  the  reader  are  the 
opportunities  given  to  the  student  to  analyze  his 
own  abilities  and  opportunities,  the  high  ethical 
atmosphere  of  the  book,  and  the  general  picture  of 
business  that  is  presented  to  the  student. 

Keeping  Unemployed  Women  Employable. 
Western  Personnel  Service,  Pasadena,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  January,  1936,  28  pp  (paper  cover), 
25  cents. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Unemployment  Relief  Fund  of  Ixis  Angeles.  We  en¬ 
joy  reading  about  the  help  and  emergency  work 
given  to  women  and  girls,  and  we  find  the  statis¬ 
tical  tables  useful  in  adding  to  our  information 
about  vocational  education.  Tables  present  statis¬ 
tics  relative  to  relief  applicants,  gainfully  employed 
women  in  Los  Angeles,  maior  (Kcupational  groups, 
and  education  of  relief  applicants. 

The  general  conclusion  is  reached  that  safeguards 
against  unemployment  in  the  future  lie  in  the  pos 
session  of  adequate  training,  the  ability  to  give  per¬ 
formance  in  more  than  one  skill,  the  discovery  of 
new  occuiiations  for  those  who  are  too  old  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry,  and  provision  for  training  in  a 
wider  variety  of  occu(>atiuns  for  both  young  and  old. 
It  is  hojied  that  we  can  look,  alv>,  to  the  estab- 


”  .  .  .  the  btit  book  of  itt  kind  that  I  have 
ever  teen,  Inditpentable  to  tecretariet!” 

—PROFESSOR  S.  C.  BEDINGER, 
Colorado  State  Teachert  Collage. 

STANDARD  HANDBCX)K 
FOR  SECRETARIES 

By  LOIS  HUTCHINSON 

Textbook  edition,  available  for  quantity 
tale  to  schools  and  colleges,  only  $2.80 

A  real  desk  companion,  not  only  producing 
facts  when  the  secreury  needs  them,  but  also 
especially  arranged  to  give  the  information  in  an 
explanatory,  usable  form.  Of  unlimited  usefulness, 
giving  all  the  most  frequently  needed  rules,  forms, 
and  standards  in  many  subjects — also  covering 
English  and  grammar  in  a  usable  way,  and 
emphasizing  banking,  securities  practice,  and  other 
specialized  subjects  of  imporunce  to  the  private 
secreury  in  the  business  world. 

Write  for  further  information 

McGRAW-HILL  BOOK  CO^  Inc. 

330  W.  42nd  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Iishmcnt  of  mental-hygiene  clinics  aiul  adult-co«» 
scling  agencies  fur  assistance  in  the  solutKin  uf  mca. 
Ul  and  vocational  problems  before  they  become  acute, 
and  to  the  esublishment  of  social -security  plans  that 
will  take  care  of  tho.se  temporarily  unemplovcd  and 
those  beyond  the  working  age. 

Guidance  Material 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  titles,  the  fol 
lowing  bibliography  was  compiled  by  Joseph 
Burton  Vasche,  Oakdale  Union  High  School, 
Oakdale,  California. 

Every  commercial  teacher  is  called  upon  to 
counsel  the  individual  members  of  his  student 
group.  In  order  to  assist  the  teacher  in  per¬ 
forming  this  guidance  service  in  an  efficient 
manner,  the  following  selected  bibliography 
is  presented: 

Allen,  Richard  I).,  "Inor  Group — Guidance 
Series,”  Itwr  Publishing  Company,  New 
York,  1933-1934. 

A  group  of  outstanding  handbcxiks  covering  al 
aspects  of  guidance.  The  following  titles  compriw 
the  series: 

I.  "Common  Problems  in  Group  (Guidance,"  wid 
F'.  ].  Stewart  and  L.  J.  Schlocrb,  19.?4,  186  pp.,  $1.95. 

II.  “Case-(a)nfcrence  Problems  in  (Jroup  Guid¬ 
ance,"  1933,  151  pp.,  $1.55. 

III.  “Self-Measurement  Projects  in  (iroup  (guid¬ 
ance."  1934,  274  pp.,  $2.25. 

IV.  "Organization  and  Suiiervision  of  Guidance  ia 
Public  Education,"  1934,  420  pp.,  $3.65. 

American  Library  Association,  “VtKational 
Guidance  Through  the  Library,”  C'hicago, 
1936,  34  pp.,  40  cents. 

A  helpful  publication  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
counselors  who  wish  to  direct  young  {leoplc  to  read 
books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals  about  vocations. 

Raker,  J.  C.,  Kennedy,  W.  D.,  and  .Malott, 
D.  W.,  “On  (ioing  Into  Business,”  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1936,  233  pp.,  $2. 

Advice  to  those  who  are  seeking  jobs  in  busineu. 

Bingham,  Walter  V.,  and  Moore,  Bruce  Vic¬ 
tor,  “Hovs-  to  Interview,”  Revised  Edition. 
Harper  Brothers,  New  York,  1934,  308  pp- 
$3. 

A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  technique  and 
limiutions  of  interviews  of  all  types,  rich  in  sugges¬ 
tions  for  beginners.  Presents  a  bibliography  of  34C 
titles.  (Continued  on  page 
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Little  things  count 


in  getting  and 


keeping  a  job 


MISS  MASON 
Smith  S«cr*tar!«l  School 


Pleatte  send  me  another 
rretary.  Miss  Mason.  I  had 
to  let  that  other  girl  go.” 


“W"/iy,  u'hat  tvas  the  trouble, 
Mr.  Paige?  She  had  a  splen¬ 
did  record  ns  a  student.” 


Oh  yes,  she  was  good  in 
her  work,  all  right.  But  I 
just  couldn't  stand  to  have 
her  around.” 


MR.  -PAIGE 


Pai9«  &  Barton,  Inc. 


Basic  training;  is  necessary,  of  course,  but 
of  equal  importance  are  the  smaller  things 
ikit  go  toward  making  a  gtwd  impression  in 
netting  and  keeping  a  job. 

The  success  of  any  commercial  department  is 
ralected  in  the  ability  of  its  graduates  to  se- 
<we  and  hold  good  positions.  Instruction  in 
mi  grooming  will  help  your  students  to 
"kuin  these  lietter  jobs. 

The  unpleasant  odor  of  perspiration  can  be 
>  distinct  handicap  in  business,  for  it  is  an 
uaoyance  which  men  will  not  tolerate  in  a 
prl — either  in  the  office  or  in  social  life.  More 
«lten  than  not,  it  is  because  of  one  small  per- 
*<wl  fault  such  as  this  that  a  girl  is  unable  to 
ViUfy  for  the  type  of  job  her  training  has 
pepared  her  to  handle. 

teali/ing  this,  one  of  the  l)etter  New  York 
'■ployment  agencies  asked  us  as  the  manufac- 
■ws  of  Mum  for  leaflets  to  Ite  distributed  to 


their  applicants—  stressing  the  impf>rtance  of 
good  grooming  as  related  to  a  deodorant. 

Mum  is  excellent  for  business  grooming.  It 
is  quick  and  easy  to  use  and  can  be  applied 
at  any  time.  Mum  does  not  stop  natural  per¬ 
spiration,  yet  it  is  effective  and  lasting.  The 
daily  Mum  habit  will  keep  you  safe! 

Now  40  top  employment  agencies  are  using 
the  folder  we  developed. 

If  you  would  like  to  have  copies  of  this 
leaflet  for  your  students,  simply  fill  in  the 
coupon  Itelow  and  return  it  to  us. 

Bristol-Myers  Co.  BW-17 

IS  Rockefeller  Flota,  New  York  CMy 

Please  send  me  sufficient  copies  of  the  “Why 
Didn't  She  Get  the  Job?”  leaflet  for  distribution  to 
students. 

Vamc  . 

School  . 

Street  Address  . 

City  and  Slate . 

Girl  Students  Enrolled . 


When  returning  this  coupon  plerse  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 


MAtCH,  1937 


Jobs  and  Careers:  The  Vocational  Digest, 
published  monthly  by  Jobs  and  Careers, 
Inc.,  520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  $3. 

A  splendid  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  broad 
aspects  of  guidance.  Each  issue  contains  rich,  stim¬ 
ulating  articles  by  representative  leaders  in  American 
business  and  industrial  life.  Inspirational  as  well  as 
informational  to  all  who  study  its  |>ages. 

Jones,  Arthur  J.,  “Principles  of  Guidance,” 
Revised  Edition,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  New  York,  1934,  456  pp.,  $3. 

A  sound  foundation  reference  in  guidance,  cover¬ 
ing  details  of  the  program  on  all  educational  levels. 

Koos,  Leonard  V,,  and  Kefauver,  Grayson 
N.,  “Guidance  in  Secondary  Schools,”  The 
Macmillan  Compiany,  New  York,  1932,  640 
pp.,  $2.50. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  all  aspects  of  guidance 
on  the  high  school  level.  One  of  the  best  general 
references  obtainable. 


McKown,  Harry  C.,  “Home-Room  Guid¬ 
ance,”  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc., 
New  York,  1934,  447  pp.,  $3. 

Excellent  source  for  group-guidance  materials.  Rich 
in  practical  materials. 

Occupational  Index,  published  monthly  by 
the  National  Occupational  Conference,  551 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  $5. 


sands  of  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets.  It  w» 
prepared  for  the  National  Occupational  ConfertKt 

The  teacher  should  not  overlook  the  guid. 
ance  assistance  that  the  general  profession^  T 
magazines  offer.  A  well-organized  workii^  ^ 
file  should  be  maintained  in  which  are  r-  i 
tained  such  copies  of  the  various  associatin 
journals  as  possess  practical  counseling  mate 
rials.  Frequent  articles  of  value  to  the  guid 
ance  service  of  every  school  appear  in  dit 
Business  Education  World. 


Two  Challenging  Magazine  Articles 


Occupations,  National  Occupational  Confn 
ence.  New  York,  Vol.  15,  Nos.  3  and  ^ 
“The  Commercial  Graduate,”  by  Theodo¬ 
sia  Hewlett,  December,  1936,  and  “Exh- 
The  Private  Secretary,”  by  Elizabeth  Gregg 
MacGibbon,  January,  1937. 


Here  are  two  business  women  who  tell  us  tow 
of  the  things  wrong  with  business  education.  Vt 
are  challenged  to  be  more  alert  to  business  chaniES. 
better  acquainted  with  business  standards,  and  tha 
better  able  to  give  guidance  to  our  pupils. 

The  first  article  was  written  by  a  placement  4 ; 
rector.  She  illustrates  her  points  by  citing  cases  tiis 
have  arisen  in  her  experience. 

The  second  article  was  prepared  by  Elizabeth  I 
Gregg  MacGibbon,  whom  we  know  as  the  author  ei 
"Manners  in  Business.**  She  tells  of  the  advaniain. 
of  centralized  stenographic  departments,  the  nr  i 
for  operators  of  voice-transcribing  machines,  the  r-| 
quirements  for  male  secretaries,  and  closes  with  bxl 
definite  hints  for  the  guidance  of  pupils  who  a|ifii:| 
for  instruction  in  business  courses. 
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The  only  guide  to  current  literature  describing 
occupational  opportunities,  requirements,  and  train¬ 
ing  that  covers  all  books,  all  governmental  publica¬ 
tions,  and  more  than  a  hundred  periodicals.  Anno¬ 
tated  and  indexed  by  occupation. 

I 

Occupations,  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Magazine,  issued  nine  times  a  year  by  the 
National  Occupational  Conference,  and  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association, 
New  York,  $3.50  a  year. 

A  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  problems  re¬ 
lated  to  vocational  guidance. 

Parker,  Willard  E.,  “Books  About  Jobs," 
American  Library  Association,  Chicago, 
1936,  416  pp.,  $3. 

A  classified,  annotated  bibliography  listing  tbou- 


Dr.  Graham  Leaves  San  Jose 

*  Dr.  Jessie  Graham,  who  has  been  a  member  ci 
the  faculty  of  State  Teachers  College,  San  I"' 
California,  for  several  years,  has  accepted  an 
pointment  to  assist  Mr.  A.  E.  Bullock,  (irincipi 
of  the  Metropolitan  High  School  of  Los  Angele 
Miss  Graham  received  her  doctor’s  degree  < 
the  University  of  Southern  California,  and  h. 
l)cen  associated  in  summer  session  courses  wi 
Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Haynes,  head  of  that  iiuiitui'it:: 

Miss  Graham  is  well  known  to  our  readers  i 
an  author  and  also  as  the  editor  of  our  bo” 
review  department,  "Your  Professional  Reading 
Her  latest  book,  "Collegiate  Secretarial  Trais 
ing,”  of  which  she  is  co-author  with  licniairi- 
R.  Haynes  and  Virginia  Holmes  Moses,  will  ^ 
off  the  press  in  March. 

We  congratulate  Los  Angeles  upon  oiitaima 
her  services  in  the  field  of  commercial  educativ 
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Standard  Gregg  Shorthand  and  Typing  Tests 


pOR  several  years,  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company  has  prepared  and  distributed 
leries  of  standard  shorthand  and  typing 
tots  for  use  in  interschool  contests.  These 
toD  arc  not  to  be  confused  with  the  short- 
loDd  and  typing  tests  issued  monthly  by  The 
Grtgg  Writer.  The  1937  tests  arc  ready  for 
(btribution. 

Deacription  of  the  Shorthand  Tests 

A  complete  set  of  Standard  Gregg  Shorthand  Tests 
Msts  of  seven  Congressional  Record  matter  tests 
ml  seven  business  letter  tests  marked  for  reading 
a  60,  70,  80,  90,  100,  110,  and  120  "sundard 
■«rdt"  a  minute.  These  tests  are  five  minutes  in 
i(i|th,  and  the  material  is  selected  from  matter  of 
utmuy  difficulty. 

Insmuch  as  students  take  part  in  three  types  of 
oaksts — local,  district,  and  state — three  complete 
at  of  tests  have  been  provided.  Each  set  is  printed 
a  1  separate  pamphlet.  The  three  sets  arc  for  use 
a  fallows: 

Set  No.  1  for  local,  county,  or  subdistrict  contests. 
Set  No.  2  for  district  or  sectional  contests. 

Set  No.  3  for  state  or  final  contests. 

The  "standard  word"  of  1.4  syllables  is  used  in 
^oMbng  ail  the  shorthand  test  material.  For  cx- 
■Pk.  the  80-words-a-minute  test,  instead  of  being 
oMed  in  quarter  minutes  of  20  actual  words,  is 
jMted  in  quarter  minutes  of  28  syllables '(20  x  1.4 
i^es). 

TV  Gregg  Publishing  Company  will  supply  free 
if  charge  gold  and  silver  medals  for  the  winners  of 
lim  and  second  places  in  all  shorthand  events  in 
Me  or  final  contests.  This  offer  does  not  apply  to 
Of  district  contests. 

Description  of  Typing  Tests 

Three  sets  of  standard  typing  tests  have  been  pre- 
tmd — one  for  local,  county,  or  subdistrict  contests; 
*c  for  district  or  sectional  contests;  and  one  for 
or  final  contests.  The  tests  are  similar  in  form 
«d  content  to  the  former  International  Typewriting 
Cosiest  material. 

The  Company  has  not  arranged  to  serve  typewrit- 
S|  contest  committees  further  than  by  supplying 
nadard  tests  at  a  nominal  cost. 

Preparing  Special  Tests 

The  standard  Gregg  tests  have  been  prepared  and 
hdilished  by  the  Company  at  an  expenditure  of  con- 
odcrable  time  and  money,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped 
Vi  they  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  contest  com- 


Contest  committees  will  realize  that  to  prepare  a 
special  set  of  tests  for  one  contest  requires  just  as 
much  time  and  effort  as  it  does  for  all  contests.  When 
absolutely  necessary,  however,  the  Company  will  un¬ 
dertake  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  special  tests,  pro¬ 
vided  sufficient  time  is  given — at  least  six  weeks — 
in  which  to  do  so. 

How  to  Order  the  Tests 

The  tests  are  sent  only  to  authorized  chairmen  of 
contest  committees  ufion  receipt  from  them  of  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  the  name  of  the  contest,  and  the  place 
and  the  date  on  which  the  event  is  to  be  held. 
Tests  are  sent  in  sealed  envelopes,  and  arc  not  to  be 
openeil  until  the  time  of  the  contest,  and  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Orders  should  be  sent  to  A.  A.  Bowie,  The  Gregg 
Publishing  Company,  270  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York,  and  not  to  the  Gregg  Writer,  nor 
to  any  of  the  branch  offices. 

Complete  and  definite  information  should  accom¬ 
pany  each  order.  Contest  managers  will  please  state 
whether  the  tests  arc  desired  for  a  local  or  county 
contest,  a  district  or  sectional  contest,  or  for  a  final 
or  state  contest.  The  date,  place,  and  official  name 
of  the  contest  should  be  given,  as  well  as  any  other 
information  necessary  for  the  selection  and  mailing 
of  the  tests. 

Cost  of  Tests 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  shorthand  tests  or  ser¬ 
vice.  A  charge  of  2  cents  a  copy  is  made  for  the 
typing  tests.  To  save  bookkeeping  cost,  remiitancr 
should  accompany  each  order. 


march,  1937 
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Shorthand  Teachers  Please  Note 

•  The  closing  date  for  the  Gregg  Writer 
Shorthand  Medal  Test  announced  in  .the  fanuary 
Bt-siNESs  Education  Woeld  has  been  extended 
to  April  15,  and  no  other  test  will  be  published 
this  year.  With  this  additional  time  allowed  on 
the  Medal  Test,  possibly  more  teachers  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  perfecting  their  skill  and  qual¬ 
ifying  for  the  Medal. 

If  you  wish  criticisms  and  suggestions  on  your 
copy  between  now  and  April  15,  please  address 
your  specimen  to  Miss  Florence  Elaine  Ulrich, 
care  of  The  Gregg  Writer,  270  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York  City,  and  state  that  you  wish 
criticisms  and  suggestions  for  further  practice. 
Your  notes  will  be  carefully  examined,  and  an 
analysis  of  your  writing  will  be  sent  to  you. 
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How  Is  Your  Medal  Test 
Progressing? 


•  Are  you  practicing  for  the  Teachers’  Gold 
Medal  awarded  by  the  Gregg  Writer  for  su¬ 
perior  shorthand  writing?  The  test  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  issue  of  this  magazine 
(page  369).  The  points  upon  which  your 
penmanship  will  be  rated,  and  which  you 
will  want  to  keep  in  mind  as  you  examine 
your  own  work  are: 

1.  Fluency  of  execution.  Your  writing 
should  be  hrm  and  smooth.  You  should  lift 
the  pen  promptly  at  the  end  of  a  stroke  to 
secure  the  get-away,  or  tapering  end  stroke. 

2.  Formation  of  curves.  L.  r.  f.  and  v  are 
more  curved  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke, 

g>  P>  and  b  are  more  curved  at  the  end. 
Attention  should  be  given  to  these  curves 
in  combination  with  other  strokes,  since  join¬ 
ings  should  not  interfere  with  the  correct 
form  of  the  curve,  except  in  reversed  curves 
of  equal  length,  where  a  slight  modification 
lends  more  facility. 

3.  Proportion  in  sizes  of  circles  and  lengths 
of  strokes.  As  a  shorthand  teacher,  you  can 
appreciate  the  importance  of  differentiating 
in  the  sizes  of  circles  and  lengths  of  strokes. 

4.  Correct  joinings.  The  test  of  a  writer’s 
skill  is  in  the  method  of  joining  strokes.  Prac¬ 
tice,  with  analytical  study  of  good  forms,  will 
quickly  simplify  even  the  most  difficult  join¬ 
ings. — Florence  E.  Ulrich. 


New  N.  C.  T.  F.  Publication 
Announced  by  Editors 


•  The  first  issuf.  of  the  new  publication  of 
the  National  Commeicial  Teachers  Federa¬ 
tion  will  soon  come  from  the  press.  Federa¬ 
tion  Notes  )joes  out,  and  in  its  place  comes 
the  Business  Education  Digest.  The  new  pub¬ 
lication  will  be  issued  four  times  a  year  in¬ 
stead  of  three  as  heretofore. 

Miss  F.leanor  Skimin,  the  editor-in<hief, 
reports  that  the  content  of  the  1937  Year¬ 
book  is  pretty  well  defined  now,  and  it  should 
be  in  the  mails  about  April  1.  The  theme  of 
the  1937  volume  will  be,  “Enriched  Teach¬ 
ing  Procedures.” 

Scores  of  teachers  who  were  not  members 
of  the  Federation  last  year  became  interested 


in  the  Yearbook  after  it  was  published  and 
purchased  it  for  |2.50  a  copy.  After  the  ei- 
tra  supply  was  exhausted,  approximately  two 
hundred  orders  were  received.  These  or¬ 
ders  could  not  be  filled. 

The  continuation  of  the  unusual  scrsict 
now  being  provided  by  the  Federation  is  pa 
sible  only  through  a  continued  growth  is 
registrations.  In  1935-36  the  membership 
was  approximately  1,600.  In  1936-37  it  has 
already  gone  to  approximately  2,0(M),  with 
additional  new  memberships  continuing  to 
come  in  daily. 

The  Executive  Board  has  directed  that  all 
individuals  registering  before  the  Yearbook 
is  mailed  to  members  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
Yearbook  and  a  subscription  to  the  Husineu 
Education  Digest  for  the  current  year  at  the 
regular  membership  fee  of  $2.  Mail  the  f« 
to  the  general  secretary,  |.  Murray  Hill,  Bowl 
ing  Green  College  of  Commerce,  Bowling 
Green,  Kentucky. 

h 

New  Bookkeeping  Tests  , 

Prepared  by  Breidenbaugh  i 

c 

•  Mr.  V'.  E.  Breidknbaugii,  principal  of  the  j 

high  school  at  Mooseheart,  Illinois,  “the  child 
city  and  school  that  trains  for  life,"  has  pre^Kird  ^ 
a  scries  of  first-semester  Ixsokkecping  test*.  Thesr  i 
tests  can  be  used  with  any  text,  ami  .-uc  pub  < 
lished  by  the  Pultlic  ScIuk)I  Publishing  Cotrv  i 
pany,  of  Bloomington,  Illinois.  I 

Mr.  Breidenbaugh  was  f«»rmcrly  assistant  pro 
fessor  of  accounting  in  the  Indiana  State  Teach  i 
ers  College,  Terre  Haute.  l 

•  Honoi.ui.u,  Hawaii,  conjures  a  picture  of  ra 
mance  and  adventure,  but  our  far  away  cousim 
arc  as  practical  minded  as  we,  as  you  will  note 
by  the  .accompanying  illustration. 


These  typists  are  secretaries  in  training  at  Can¬ 
non’s  School  of  Business,  Honolulu. 
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Shorthand  Practice  Material 


THE  GREGG  WRITER 


Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some 
5j000  words  of  selected  mateiial  counted  in  units  of  20 
standard  words  for  dictation.  This  material  will  be  found 
in  shorthand  in  the  same  issue  of  The  Gregg  Writer. 


Assistants  to  the  Weather  Man 

An  Inside  Story  of  How  We  Get  Our  Weather  Reports 

As  told  in  Western  Union*s  "Dots 
and  Dashes’* 


"Fair  and  Warmer,"  or  of  a  cold  wave  or  a 
hurricane  coming? 

Few  pieople  know  of  the  s|>ccial  telegraph  set’^-up 
which  makes  possible  the  daily  weather  re|iort  pro¬ 
tecting  the  nation's  life  and  property,  fruits  and 
crops,  ships’"  and  airplanes,  and  public  and  private 
affairs  of  all  kimls. 

Western  Union  people  are  assistants  to  the 
Weather*®  Man  and  play  a  vital  part  in  the  public 
lenrice  of  getting  to  the  forecasters  fundamental  data 
oo**  which  weather  forecasts  arc  base(|,  and  again 
in  distributing  the  weather  forecasts  to  the  nation. 
Daily  at  8’®®  A.M.  and  8  P.M.  Eastern  Standard 
rune,  the  telegraph  company  swiftly  transmits 
weather  reports  from  some'*®  250  points  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  its  main  o|X'rating 
rooms  at  New  York'*®  or  Chicago. 

These  reports  arc  in  code,  such  as:  "I’lttsburgh 
Kinal  Herny  Deceit  Tebars,”  which  gives  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh'*®  barometer  and  thermometer  readings  at 
i  A.M.;  and  says  the  sky  was  cloudy,  wind  from 
■uthwest,  minimum'*®  tcm|>eraturc  was  60  degrees 
during  the  night  with  21-mile  wind  vehxrity;  .04*®* 
aches  of  rain  in  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and 
the  Ohio  River  gauge  was  21.1  feet  and  the’*®  water 
level  falling. 

Speed  and  accuracy  arc  essential  l>ecausc  rapid 
changes  make  delayed  rc|X)rts  worthless**®  except 
a  a  matter  of  record.  Not  a  second  is  wasted  when 
the  250  local  reports**®  arrive  at  New  York  and 
Chicago.  As  each  report  arrives,  it  is  attached  to 
I  iheaf  of  blanks  ready-addressed*'®  to  as  many  of 
the  140  Weather  Bureau  stations  over  the  nation 
a  take  the  report  of*®®  the  city  originating  it.  Most 
of  the  140  stations  have  a  standing  order  for  the 
reports**®  from  a  wide  distribution  of  places,  and 
the  reports  from  most  of  the  250  points  are  taken*** 


by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  stations  located 
at  Washington,  I).  C.,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  Den¬ 
ver,**®  and  San  FraneiKO,  at  which  points  the  weather 
is  forecast  officially  for  their  five  sections  of  the 
nation.**®  In  all,  approximately  11,000  weather 
reports  arc  hamlled  by  Western  Union  daily  in  the**® 
space  of  a  half  hour  in  the  morning  and  evening: 
so  rapid  is  the  service  an«l  so  thorough  is  the  set-up 
made**®  in  advance. 

When  a  report  arrives  at  New  York  or  Chicago,  it 
is  sent  by  the  receiving  operator**"  by  fast  conveyor 
belt  to  the  "D  St  A,”  or  Duplicating  and  ,\<ldressing 
Department,  on  an  opicrating**"  fliMir.  There  the  re- 
ixirt  is  handed  to  a  clerk  who  takes  the  sheaf  of 
pre-addressed  blanks  from  a  pigeon-hole  liearing*"" 
the  name  of  the  rejxirting  city,  lie  hands  the  re- 
(lort  and  the  blanks  to  a  typist  who  immetliately 
cuts*®®  a  stencil  and  hands  it  to  a  comparivin  clerk 
who  verifies  the  accuracy  of  the  stencil.  Me,  in**® 
turn,  hands  it  to  tine  of  the  mimeograph  ojx-rators. 
As  soon  as  the  mimeograph  machine  runs  off  all**® 
copies  of  the  reptirt,  they  are  placctl  on  conveytir 
belts  and  pass  swiftly  to  sensling  ojierators,  who 
transmit**®  them  to  numerous  destinations.  The 
individual  reports  arc  used  by  the  various  local 
weather**®  stations  in  making  up  their  daily  weather 
maps  which  are  distributed  locally  to  subscribers  to 
the  map*®®  service,  and  for  display  in  |»st  offices 
and  other  nearby  places. 

When  the  forecaster  at  Washington,*’®  ('hicago. 
New  Orleans,  Denver,  or  San  Francisco  receives  his 
reports  and  makes  his  forecast,  he  hands  it  immedi¬ 
ately**®  to  an  operator  who  transmits  it  to  the  local 
Western  Union  office.  There  the  forecast  is***  dupli¬ 
cated  on  pre-addressed  blanks  and  transmitted  im¬ 
mediately  to  numerous  ixsints  for  use  in  the  maps.**" 

The  United  States  today  is  far  ahead  of  any  other 
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nation  in  the  speed  and  efficiency  of  its’®”  weather 
forecasting.  Before  1928,  a  cumbersome  wire  set-up 
of  16,000  miles  was’*®  made  by  Western  Union 
twice  daily. 

Western  Union  engineers  then  developed  the  plan 
of  gathering  weather’*®  reports  and  transmitting 
forecasts  which  was  offered  to  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  in  1928’*®  and  adopted.  Since  then 
the  comprehensive  networks  of  W'estern  Union  and 
the  Canadian  National’*®  Telegraphs  have  handled 
the  daily  thousands  of  reports.  (791) 

Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Five  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Madam: 

Friday  is  the  date  of  our  yearly  White  (irxxls 
sale,  and  we  are  trying  to  put  a  lower  price  on 
twice*®  as  many  kinds  of  choice  goods  as  before. 

In  the  piece-goo<ls  section  voile  and  striped  broad¬ 
cloth  will  remind  you  that  right  now*®  is  the 
time  to  get  a  supply  for  use  next  summer.  If  you 
need  any  coat  linings,  please  examine  the  yard-wide*® 
China  silk.  On  the  table  right  next  to  these  are 
fine  linen  doilies  and  towels  of  all  sizes.  All  of 
these  are*®  bargains  at  the  prices  named. 

In  the  kitchen  section  it  will  be  wise  to  get  a 
supply  of  knives,  some  of  the  shiny’®®  new  pic 
plates,  a  wire  basket  for  deep-fat  frying,  and  a 
broiling  rack.  Please  make  it  a  point  to  find  the 
improved'*®  type  of  bread  mixer  that  also  beats 
egg  whites  and  mixes  oil  dressings.  It  will  not  re¬ 
quire  enough  power  to  risk  blowing’*®  out  a  fuse. 

If  you  realize  what  a  tidy  sum  you  can  save,  you 
will  drive  in  early  Friday  morning. 

Yours’*®  very  truly,  (163) 

Dear  Sir: 

February  10  we  ordered,  through  your  Mr.  White, 
540  kegs  of  powder  to  be  shippied  the*®  following 
week. 

We  wrote  you  twice  telling  you  why  we  needed 
it  immediately,  and  now,  in  answer  to  our*®  wire, 
you  write  us  that  you  are  behind  with  all  your 
orders  and  will  require  nsorc  time. 

We  have  relied  on  you  for  our*®  supply  in  this 
line  for  years,  and  it  is  most  annoying  to  find  that 
we  cannot  get  it  in  time  to  fill  our  orders.*® 

We  have  now  decided  that  if  the  grxids  do  not 
reach  us  by  Monday  night  we  will  not  accept  them. 

Yours  truly,  (100) 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  the  market  for  a  light-weight  used  car 
that  I  can  drive  cheaply  over  rough  country  roads. 
It  need*®  not  be  a  high-poweied  car,  but  something 
small  that  will  not  require  much  for  gas,  tires,  and 
license.  If  you  find  out  where*®  1  can  buy  one, 
svrite  me. 

Yours  truly,  (46) 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Six  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

As  suggested,  1  have  seen  Hunter  and  Andrews, 
of  Oakland,  with  reference  to  their  claim  for  spoiled 
fruit  in*®  our  shipment  of  February  8.  They  bold 
that  the  car  was  not  sealed  and  apparently  had  dm 
l>ccn  filled  with  ice*®  before  shipping  or  probabli 
the  fruit  was  not  sound  when  packed.  Anyway, 
they  say  they  found  it  spoiled  and  they  think  thai" 

IS  grounds  enough  for  granting  their  claim. 

Believing  that  this  required  my  individual  attrii’ 
tion,  1  went  over"®  their  entire  stock,  and  failed  to 
find  anything  in  their  plant  out  of  order.  1  believe 
they  cannot  be  blamed.  Enclosed’®®  is  a  copy  of 
my  report. 

They  feel  obliged,  they  say,  to  hold  their  remit¬ 
tance  until  they  have  a  favorable’*®  reply  from  you, 
on  receipt  of  which  they  will  mail  you  draft  in  full 
of  their  invoice. 

1  must  acknowledge  that’*®  I  was  unable  to  effect 
any  other  settlement,  and  1  recommend  that  you 
allow  this  claim,  thus’*®  enabling  me  to  get  their 
future  business.  They  stand  high  in  this  industry. 

Yours  truly,  (175) 

My  dear  Sir: 

I  shall  have  to  deliver  a  speech  sexvn  in  defense 
of  the  impending  division  of  labor  which’®  our 
company  is  planning.  Our  motive  in  dividing  the 
work  is  to  defeat  the  restive  spirit  that  is  present** 
among  our  force.  The  quality  of  our  goods  has 
been  chea|rened,  and  it  appears  that  we  shall  have 
to  do  something*®  immediately  to  better  it.  I  -loll 
endeavor  to  defend  the  action  we  are  taking.  As  1 
shall  have*®  to  devote  approximately  a  month  to 
the  settlement  of  this  problem,  I  must  defer  my 
plans  for  visiting’®®  you. 

Respectfully  yours,  (104) 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  records  show  that  the  insurance  on  your 
store  and  merchandise  has  lapsed.  I  am  confident 
you*®  recognize  that  a  delay  in  renewing  this  in¬ 
surance  may  mean  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  dollars 
to  you  and  you  will*®  want  to  carry  sufficient  insur¬ 
ance  to  cover  any  losses  you  might  have. 

Yours  truly,  (56) 


Sea  Floor’s  Rainbow 

From  the  "New  York  Timet  Magazine” 

The  mud  on  the  Ixittom  of  the  sea.  instead  of 
being  black  or  brown,  is  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Marine*®  deposits  in  cither  deep  or  shallow 
water  at  a  distance  of  from  100  to  200  miles  from 
the*®  coast  of  the  United  States  and  of  Europe  are 
whitish,  being  largely  composed  of  minute  shells 
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K^cd  to  powder*"  and  mingled  with  volcanic  dust 
Md  tiny  mineral  fragments  torn  away  from  shore 
^  the  action  of  waves*"  and  currents.  In  Arctic 
jad  Antarctic  waters,  continental  rock  fragments  are 
ouxed  with  the  other  deposits.'"® 
la  greater  depths  far  from  land  under  the  North- 
osl  Pacitic,  the  ocean  floor  is  carpeted  with  clay 
rjaging  from’*"  a  brick  red  to  a  redtlish  chocolate. 
Tins  clay  is  soft,  plastic,  and  greasy  to  the  touch 
•ye  wet,  but  when  dried  it""  cakes  compactly,  can 
oaly  be  broken  by  a  hammer  blow,  and  should 
nuke  good  building  material.  When  rubbed  with'** 
say  hard  substance  the  fragments  become  glazed 
lad  shining  like  earthenware,  though  less  brittle, 
la  this  red  clay  minute'*"  red  worms  almost  in- 
riiible  to  the  naked  eye  are  found,  but  whether 
ihe  worms  are  colored  by  the  ooze  they*"®  inhabit, 
or  whether  the  ooze  owes  its  ruddy  hue  to  them, 
a  a  question  undecided  by  marine  scientists.'*" 
Another  kind  of  mud  is  of  a  straw  color  that 
becomes  cream  white  when  dry,  when  it  is  soft 
lad  light  as  ashes*'"  and  sticks  to  the  fingers  like 
line  flour.  In  tropical  seas  at  considerable  dis- 
isoccs  from  land  mud  is  found**®  of  a  deep  rose 
iolor  shading  to  milky  white.  Nearer  land  this 
mud  is  gray  or  bluish  gray. 

Blue  mud  is  only’*®  found  on  the  bottom  of 
u  arm  of  the  sea.  I'he  blue  color  is  caused  by  or* 
tank  matter  and  sulphide  of  iron.*®®  The  unpleas- 
lat  odor  of  blue  mud  is  due  to  sulphuretted  hydro- 
po. 

Green  mud  and  sand  arc  developed  along’’®  bold 
lad  exposed  coasts,  such  as  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  the 
Southern  United  States.  The  green-colored  sand, 
•hkh  sparkles**®  in  the  sun  like  pulverized  em¬ 
eralds.  is  usually  found  in  shallower  wafer  than  the 
green  mud.  Neither**®  is  discovered  at  less  than 
100  or  more  than  900  fathoms. 

Around  islands  of  volcanic**®  origin  the  mud 
raries  from  light  gray  to  brown  and  black.  Coral 
mud,  red  and  white,  is  found,  of  course,  near  the 
coral  reefs*®®  and  islands.  Along  the  Brazilian 
coast  the  ooze  is  identical  with  that  in  the  Yellow 
Sea  near  the  mouth  of**®  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  being 
red-brown  in  color  and  yielding  the  same  deposits 
on  analysis. 

A  United**®  States  warship  taking  soundings  800 
miles  from  Cape  Town  brought  up  in  brown 
ooze  from  a  depth  of**®  2988  fathoms  two  long 
wmis  exactly  like  earthworms,  except  for  the  head. 
One  was  26  inches**®  long  and  the  other  19,  and 
both  were  lively.  They  were  considered  of  sufficient 
importance  to  be  carefully*®®  preserved  in  alcohol 
and  sent  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  enormous  pressure  above  these**®  wriggling 
bits  of  sea-bottom  life  may  be  estimated  by  the 
bet  that  the  sounding  was  made  at  7:20**®  p.m., 
ad  it  took  until  11:08  p.m.  to  reel  in  the  line — 
pobably  one  of  the  deepest  soundings***  ever  made, 
ocept  the  famous  deep  hole  near  San  Juan,  Puerto 
tco,  where  no  line  has  ever  reached  bottom.  (579) 
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From  "The  Eternal  Masculine” 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

(Copyright,  (913,  by  Chsrltt  Stribmrr't  Soot) 
Krprintrd  by  tprriai  prrmit%ioit  •/  tht  publitkrrt 

M’Ao  cares  for  the  burden,  the  night, 
and  the  rain. 

And  the  long,  steep,  lonely  road  ' 

U'hen  out  of  the  dark^ness  a  light 
shines  plain. 

And  a  voice  coils  hail  and  a  friend 
draws  rein 

H'ith  a  hand  for  the  stubborn  load' 

He  strolled  across  the  road  and  stcxxl  with  both 
hands  on  the  rail  which  guardeil  the  lamlslide,  and 
looked  into  the  distance.  Below*®  him,  at  the  ftxit 
of  the  landslide  and  rolling  to  the  river  and  lodged 
m  the  hollows  were  tin  cans  and  burnt-out*®  kettles 
and  broken  china;  the  Western  city  had  dumped  its 
refuse  along  this  way.  From  below,  untidy  chil¬ 
dren*®  screamed  in  an  untidy  garden.  But  he  did 
not  hear  or  sec  these  things.  He  threw  back  his 
heail  and  gazed  high  into*®  the  orange  anil  rosy 
sky,  and  laughed. 

"Up  as  far  as  that  gold-edged  fellow — farther. 
.\nd  niy  airplane  won’t  tip  over!"'®®  He  thrust 
his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  smiled  happily.  ‘Tve 
done  it;  just  to  get  it  on  the  market  and  I'll  have'*® 
made  good.  I'll  have  earned  my  place  in  the  world. 
.And  a  fortune  for  Margaret  and  Jack.”  Then  a  cloud 
drowned  the  brightness  from'*®  his  face.  "If  I 
could  get  money  for  the  model,”  he  s{xjke  aloud. 
"The  thing  is  so  sure.  It’s  a  hideous  joke  not'*®  to 
have  a  thousand  or  two  now." 

His  mind,  working  this  way  and  that  trying  to 
find  a  solution  for  the  problem,'*®  his  thought 
traveling  along  all  possible  ways,  came  shortly  on 
another  thought,  stirring  sorely  at  a  touch. 

"The*®®  fellows,”  he  murmured.  "A  lot  of  them 
have  money.”  He  drew  his  hand  sharply  from  his 
jxicket  and  thumped  on  the  rail.  His**"  dreamy 
eyes  flashed.  "Not  if  I  starve,"  he  cried.  "Never 
that.  I  won’t  poison  the  memory  of  college  days. 
I’ve  got  my**®  place  among  them  yet;  they  don’t 
know;  nobody  knows.” 

He  dived  into  a  coat(KKket,  and  brought  out  a 
letter.  Looking**®  over  his  shoulder,  one  might 
have  read  that  the  class  of  such  a  year  of  Yale 
University  would  hold  its  thirtieth**®  reunion  three 
months  from  the  date;  that  it  was  hoped  that  John 
Kllsworth  of  this  class  would  be  present;  that  he 
was*"®  requested  to  let  the  class  secretary  know. 
Signed  with  a  name  which  brought  to  the  man's 
lips  a  half-laugh. 

"Little  old  Saint**®  Peter,"  he  murmured. 

With  that  his  face  was  grim.  Peter  Price  had 
sent  a  letter  with  the  formal  notice;  a  friendly,*** 
easy  letter,  taking  it  for  granted  that  alt  of  the 
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"boy*”  would  bring  to  Alma  Mater  this  June  tome 
simple  Ki^^'***  the  years.  Such  gifts  as  success 
and  good  spirits  and  manly  work  well  done;  money 
to  enrich  Yale,  perhaps;  perhaps***  big  lads  to  carry 
on  her  banner;  perhaps  honored  names  for  her 
roll  of  fame.  The  man’s  head  bent  farther  over 
the***  flimsy  rail.  He  was  fifty-two,  and  had  not 
made  grxxl;  he  was  a  failure.  They  had  expected 
great  things  of  him;  he***  was  to  have  been  a 
Newton,  an  Edison.  He  was  to  have  made  the 
class  illustrious;  they  had  said  it,  patting***  him 
on  the  shoulder  in  generous  boy  fashion,  that  last 
day  in  New  Haven  almost  thirty  years  ago.  Jimmy*** 
Pendleton,  his  chum,  with  an  arm  stretched  to  Ells¬ 
worth’s  shoulder — for  Jimmy  was  short  and  chubby 
— had  fallen  into**®  prophecy. 

“We’re  all  great  men,  that’s  sure,  but  it’s  Johnny 
who’s  going  to  be  our  crown  of  glory.  He’s  going 
to  invent***  things.  Flying-machines  will  be  play. 
You  listen  while  I  tell  you  that  this  class  will  be 
known  as  the  class  of  John  Ellsworth.’’***  And  the 
others  had  growled  assent  in  deep,  friendly  young 
voices,  while  Ellsworth  called  them  all  “darn  fools,’’ 
with  love  and  gratitude***  bursting  his  ribs.  He 
had  felt  fairly  sure  that  Jimmy  was  right. 

And  now  that  he  had  at  last  a  certainty,  he*** 
must  wait,  honor  and  wealth  within  reach  of  his 
hand,  till  some  other  man,  whose  hand  was  not 
weighted  by  poverty,  should***  lift  it  and  grasp 
success.  It  is  a  thing  that  happens  to  inventors; 
many  times  a  man  has  died  broken-hearted***  close 
to  his  heart’s  desire. 

“Down  and  out,”  Ellsworth  said.  And  stood, 
bent,  in  the  twilight. 

So  he  turned  and  came  slowly  to  the***  large, 
old,  half-empty  house,  and  a  sound  of  music  floated 
to  him,  and  a  light  shone  through  the  curtained 
glass.  He  halted.***  He  must  not  frighten  her. 
He  opened  the  door,  trying  for  commonplace  cheer¬ 
fulness.  But  she  saw.  She  was  playing  at***  her 
old  tinkling  piano;  the  music  stopped. 

“What  is  it,  John?” 

“It’s  everything.  I’m  down  and  out.  I’ve  kept 
you  down***  with  me.  You  might  have  been  rich, 
happy - ’• 

“I  am  happy,”  she  interrupted. 

“You’re  wonderful,”  ho  said.  “My  best  friend; 
my***  only  friend  now.  I  used  to  have  a  lot  and 
they’re  all  gone.  Except  you,  my  darling,  I  haven’t 
a  friend  in  the  world."’** 

“John,  don’t,”  she  begged.  “It’s  not  our  affair 
if  we  have  friends.  We’ve  just  got  to  live  our  lives 
as  well  as  we  can,  and  let  the’**  rest  come  or  go.” 
Her  eyes  fell  on  the  letter.  “For  you,  John.  It  might 
be  from  a  friend,  this  very  letter.  Read  it,  dear.’** 
It’s  from  New  York.  It  might  be  good  news.” 

He  shook  his  head;  then  tore  the  envelope.  As 
he  read  his  face  darkened.  His  wife’**  waited. 

“What  is  it?” 

He  stared  angrily  at  the  paper.  “It’s — insult,” 
he  said.  “Read  it.” 

Sbe  took  it  from  him  and  the***  man  went  and 
stood  with  his  head  against  the  mantel,  his  face  in 


his  folded  arms.  She  read,  and  waited  a  long  nw 
ute,***  considering.  “I  can’t  see  it  that  way." 

He  whirled  about.  “You  can’t  see  it  as  an  iiarii 
that  some  man  should  want  to***  pay  my  way- 
As  if  I  were  a  pauper?” 

The  woman  considered  again.  “We’re  m 
paupers,  but  we’re — poor.  This  man  must***  b 
rich.  He  must  be  fond  of  you  to  want  you  that 
He  must  have  a  feeling  for  other  people’s  fedi^ 
because  he***  keeps  back  his  name  so  that  yw 
won’t  have  any  burden  of  gratitude.  That’s  fiar 
grained  and  delicate  of  him.”  She  looked***  agait 
at  the  letter.  “The  secretary,  Mr.  Price,  says  that 
no  one  but  he  himself  and  the  man  himself  will** 
ever  know.”  She  waited  a  moment,  tense,  bmay 
her  lip,  thinking  hard.  Then:  “I  want  you  to  go 
John,”  she  broke  out***  beseechingly. 

“Go?”  He  looked  at  her  in  amazement.  "Go* 
On  charity?” 

“Not  charity,  friendship,”  she  insisted.  “Ihink*** 
about  it.  You  care  a  lot  for  your  class;  suppose  yon 
had  plenty  of  money  and  heard  that  one  of  them 
had  none — wouldn’t***  you  be  eager  to  do  this  vers 
thing?  Could  you  do  it  in  a  kinder  way?  Wouldn’t 
you  think  it  selfish  of****  him  to  refuse  you  the 
joy  of  doing  that?  Isn’t  it  as  big  to  take  gencrousl* 
as  to  give  generously?’***  He  has  a  chance  lo 
give  you  money  and  he’s  taking  it;  you  have  i 
chance  to  give  him  pleasure  and  you’re —  Don’t 
refuse’***  it,  John,”  she  pleaded. 

“Why,  Margaret,”  he  answered,  wondering.  "Whai 
has  got  into  you?  You’re  so  proud,  so  indepen¬ 
dent;’***  more  than  I.  However  poor  we’ve  been. 
I’ve  known  that  you  preferred  it  to  letting  any  one 
your  cousin  for’**®  instance,  help  us.  You  sent 
back  his  check.  And  you’re  asking  me  to  ycepi 
money  from  a  man  whose  name  we  don't  know." 

“Ah,”**  but  I  know  he’s  heavenly,  or  he  wouldn't 
have  done  it  like  this,”  she  threw  back.  “And 
not  knowing  the  name  helps.  And,  John,’’”**  she 
went  on  eagerly,  “there’s  possibility  in  it.  When 
they  heard  about  your  airship—” 

He  made  a  quick  gesture.”** 

“No,  you  wouldn’t  ask  them;  but  you  couldn't 
refuse  to  let  them  share  in  a  great —  And  therr 
would  be  business  men  who  would”**  know  bo* 
to  organize — ” 

He  interrupted.  “Margaret,  you’re  dreaming. 
You  know  how  I  am;  it’s  impossible  for  me”**  » 
exploit  myself.  I  might  not  tell  them  if  they  asked." 
He  went  on  sadly:  “I  was  thinking  tonight  that 
none  of  them’**®  knew  1  was — a  failure.” 

“You’re  not!”  she  cried  vehemently.  “Succew 
isn’t  all  making  money;  success  is  being’**®  sonw- 
body,  something.  You’re  that.  There’s  nobody  so 
wonderful — ”  She  flew  back  without  a  pause.  “B«i 
that’s  not  what  we’re’***  talking  about.  John,  yo* 
know  how  I’d  guard  your  self-respect — and  1  wa* 
you  to  do  this.  It  might  mean  everything.’***  H 
you  could  only,  this  year,  get  the  airplane  startti 
Jacky  could  go  to  Yale.” 

“Where  is  Jacky?”  he  demanded. 

“He’***  had  to  go  to  the  office  after  dinner"; 
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TIME  YOUR  SPEED  TESTS  as  7000 


other  schools  do  — with  a  GENERAL 


INTERVAL  TIMER 


9  In  more  than  7,000  schools  through* 
oat  the  land  G*E  Interval  Timers  are 
felieving  teachers  from  the  tai^k  of 
Minding  watch  over  classes  during  speed 
tests.  One  enthusiastic  user  writes: 

*We  employ  at  present  two  typing  teachers. 
Without  the  Interval  Timer,  it  would  re¬ 
quire  an  additional  teacher  to  give  the  same 
■Bount  of  instruction.  In  an  eight-period 
itj  it  saves  at  least  two  hours  of  a  teacher’s 
tiaie  through  automatic  timing  of  speed  tests.” 
Tour  school,  too,  can  profit  through 


use  of  the  G-E  Interval  Timer.  It  can 
he  used  to  time  periods  from  15  seconds 
to  2  hours;  a  concealed  alarm  sounds 
when  the  interval  has  elapsed.  Can  be 
set  in  advance  and  started  by  a  lever 
when  ready.  The  finish  is  black  and 
chromium,  in  the  modem  motif. 

Send  the  coupon  now— today  — for 
your  interval  timer.  It  will  be  mailed 
immediately  under  a  positive  money- 
back  guarantee. 


Subject  to  refund  if  not  satisfactory  in  10  days,  send . Interval  Timers  at  tS.2S  each  to 

address  below.  JU 

□  Ship  prepaid  (chock  or  money  order  enclosed.  □  Ship  C.  O.  D. 


dddress 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  X-RAY  CORPORATION 

7074  JACKSON  BOULEVARD  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


When  orderint  your  Timer  please  mention  the  Business  Education  World. 
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she  spoke  reliKUotly.  “Extra  work.  But  it  means 
extra  pay,  and  he'***  won’t  be  late  tonight.” 

He  groaned.  “The  boy  is  only  seventeen;  he 
ought  to  be  studying  and  playing  tennis;  I'***  can't 
bear  to  have  him  spend  his  youth  and  strength  in 
a  railway  oihcc.’’ 

"Don't  worry,  dear;  facky  is  lioiling  with  youth 
and'***  strength.  And  he’s  eiKhanted  to  make 
money.” 

Again  Ellsworth  groaned.  “It's  wrong;  it's  my 
fault."  He  got  up  and  paced  the  room;  his'**" 
soul  was  in  torment.  He  went  on  fiercely:  “If  I 
were  a  steady-going  dry-goods  man;  if  I  knew  how 
to  run  a'**®  paper  factory!  Fool!  I’m  good  for 
nothing.  If  I  could  make  pins!” 

The  woman  laughed.  “You’re  so  absurd,  John,” 
she  said. 

“It’s'**®  not  absurd.”  He  halted  before  her  and 
fired  the  words  indignantly.  “If  I  had  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  business'***  in  pins  you  would  have  a  limousine 
and  Jacky  would  be  in  college  instead  of  in  a  railway 
office  nights — at'**®  seventeen.”  He  hesitated. 

“John,  it  might  mean  everything  for  him  that 
you  should  go  to  New  Fiaven  in  June.’''**® 

The  man  hniked  beyond  her  dreamily  from  his 
gray,  vision-seeing  eyes;  one  might  have  thought  his 
mind  had  wamlcred  from  the'*'*  subject.  Then  he 
spoke  in  a  matter-of-fact  way.  “If  you  think  so, 
Margaret,  I’ll  go.”  (149-I) 

(To  b*  coutiuutd  next  mouth) 

Maxims  of  John  Wanamaker 

What  a  wonderful  change  is  wrought  when  this 
quiet  thing  of  a  loving  thought  sh<x>ts  round  the 
world!  (16) 

A  man  may  be  a  fine  library  in  himself,  but  what 
does  it  come  to  if  he  keeps  all  his  poetry  and  knowl¬ 
edge*®  to  himself.’  (23) 

Keep  sweet — little  courtesies  go  with  gcxxl  man¬ 
ners.  (9) 

In  the  daily  round  of  our  day’s  work,  little  gates 
open  to  us  all,  especially  if  we  do  our  part  with 
each*®  other.  (21) 

There  arc  Knights  of  Politeness  and  Princes  of 
Sunshine.  (9) 

Isn’t  it  only  little-miyded  people  who  fail  or  for¬ 
get  to  show  simple  courtesy.’  (16) 

Explanations  that  have  to  be  further  explained 
arc  inexcusable.  (13) 

You  will  never  learn  the  secret  of  truest  happi¬ 
ness  until  you  arc  able  to  give  up  something  for  the 
sake*®  of  others.  (22) 

The  Meaning  of  Friendship 

By  NETTIE  BLACK 
Townahip  High  School,  Atwood,  lUinoia 

For  V$e  with  Chapter  Eleven  of  the  Manual 

The  word  Friendship,  like  the  word  Mother,  sends 
a  thrill  of  joy  and  happiness  into  our  hearts  merely 
to  hear  it  or*®  sec  it  in  print.  Jeremy  Taylor  de- 
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scribes  it  as  “the  greatest  usefulness,  the  most 
communication,**  the  noblest  sufferings,  the  vnrr., 
truth,  the  heartiest  counsel,  and  the  greatest  ur,; 
of  minds  of  which  brave  men**  and  womca  i  * 
capable.”  Of  all  the  good  things  of  life, 
counts  for  so  much  as  to  have  real  friends.  Hcj  r  I  ^ 


strength,  riches,*®  prosperity,  political  power,  a"i. 
or  musical  talent,  athletic  ability,  high'*®  s^hulate 
— these  things  are  all  right,  but  what  arc  they  cr 
(>ared  with  the  love  of  a  friend?  When  we 
once  known  the  meaning'**  of  a  real  friendship, 
is  as  if  a  hidden  spring  of  joy  had  risen  up  isB' 
overflowed  in  our  hearts.  Someone'*®  has  said, 
may  be  true  that  one  with  a  thousand  friends  :.;F 
not  a  friend  to  spare,  but  it  is  also  true  that . 


you'*®  have  one  friend  whom  you  can  trust  if- 


lutely,  whose  love  is  as  certain  as  the  sunrise,  eui 


have  no  quarrel  with  life."**® 

Somewhere  in  an  old  autograph  album  was 
this  bit  of  sentiment:  “True  friendship  is  a  C’l'-k' 
knot  which  angels’**®  hands  have  tied."  liiAt  L 
beautiful  that  thought  may  be,  and  however  ^ 
it  seems  as  if  God  in  his  kindness***  had  given  .  I 
a  real  friend,  still  the  keeping  of  the  knot  cf  trir^L 
ship  tied  is  a  matter  for  human  hands  to***  aa.  r  & 
plish.  It  must  be  kept  firm  by  such  earthly 


*®®  sympathetic  understanding,  and  true 
1  real  kinship  of  interests.  Through  ru 
years.  **" 


dm 


as  tolerance,  unselfishness,  genuine  honesty, 

ity. 

and  ^ 

*'*  with  s()eculation  running  riot,  and  » 
the  collapse  of  industrial  security  the  world  over, 
humanity  everywhere  has  exyierienced  keen  'Uti 
ing  and  bitter  disappointment.  This  period  hi' 
been  an  acid  test  of  our  mental  and  spiritual 
— our  serenity  of  spirit.  Never  before***  has  a 
friend  been  such  a  fundamental  need  in  the  liva 
all  people.  Let  us  congratulate  ourselves  '.'***  ' 
have  one. 

Making  frietKls  is  usually  rather  easy,  but  kre;- 
them  intact  down  through  the  years  is  hanlf:” 
for  most  people.  If  a  person  has  an  attractive  i'; 
sonality — not  physical  attractiveness  so  much*** 
mental  and  spiritual  beauty — he  will  usually  f 
that  others  seek  his  friendship.  If  a  person*** 
enthusiastic,  courteous,  and  considerate  of  others, 
(xapularity  is  assured.  It  is**®  an  old,  but  true,  uy  - 


ing  that  if  you  want  friends,  you  must  be  frieiv'  ^  ^ 
and  one  who  has  the  capacity  for  making***  fr’it: 


easily  is  fortunate  indeed.  This  friendly  attitude : 
a  necessary  qualification. 

It**®  takes  so  little  of  worldly  or  material  ihiw 
friend.  All  the  wealth  of  the  world 


to  be 


buy  true  friendship.**®  Often  we  use  the  »  S 
friend  and  friendship  too  loosely  and  too 
when  perhaps  the  word  acquaintance  more  n>ar:' 
describes  the  relationship.  Friendship  is  too  fine  w 
precious  a  thing  to  be  entered  upon  in  a  big  wav.' 

A  few  friends  are  all  that  anyone  has  the  right  ^ 
ask.  Friendships  cannot  be  found  in  a  hurry.  1' 
spring  up  and**®  develop  in  localities  where  we  ' 
expect  '.hem,  and  when  we  are  least  consewm  ’ 
them.  When  we  go  ahead,**®  not  deliberately  - 
ing  to  create  a  friendship,  it  often  comes  to  u*  - 
a  quiet  way.  A  college*®*  president  recendy  u 
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Fncnd'hif  IS  a  b>-pnKlutt."  True  fricn(lshi[>t  often 
^  ilowly  as  some  flowers  grow  and,*’*  like 
|,«ers.  they  need  unceasing  watering  and  weeding 
0^  the  constant  sunshine  of  love  to  make  them  grow 
W«ful*‘* 

ftrhaps  the  secret  of  friendship  and  the  most 
xiatiful  result  of  it  is  self-forgetfulness — a  desire*** 

%  give  and  not  to  take.  When  we  think  about 
^Ivrs  what  we  like,  what  we  want,  and  what 
n  want  to  do — we  are  not**®  very  lovable.  That 
,  jesting  to  others.  But  when  we  forget  our- 
and  our  desires  in  our  thought  for’"®  our 
nads  ami  their  happiness,  then  we  unknowingly 
ii*f  acquiretl  a  simplicity  of  character  that  is 
.^\”*  beautiful.  But,  oh,  how  hard  it  is  always 
r>  be  forgetful  of  self! 

Friends  must  bear  with  each  other’s  faults,  for'*" 
K  all  have  our  faults  anil  weaknesses.  We  shall 
ysrr  have  friends  if  we  expect  to  have  them  without 
■juit  But  friends  should’*®  be  big  enough  that 
nh  could  tell  the  other  gently  of  any  fault  and 
tkh  should  take  the  criticism  kindly’*®  and  try  to 
Mcomc  that  fault.  That  is  one  of  the  severest  tests 
jad  biggest  evidences  of  real  friendship*®" — so  to 
fif  your  friend  that  you  can  love  him  in  spite  of 
aulis,  but  so  to  love  him  also  that  you  will  try 
?i  kiodiv*’"  words  and  advice  to  help  him  overcome 
3nK  faults.  This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do,  and 
mmetinirs  we  cause  ourselves**®  some  heartaches 
od  misunderstandings  in  trying  to  help  another. 

A  true  friend  is  one  who  holds  you  to  your 
jot***  lelf.  Nothing  so  spurs  a  person  upward  to 
mb'e  living  as  to  know  that  his  friend  believes  him 
aopablc**®  of  anything  else.  Our  friends  sec  the 
M  in  us.  and  because  they  do,  they  call  forth  the 
Mt  in  us. 

Frankness  is**®  necessary  to  friendship.  A  friend 
a  one  with  whom  you  can  be  sincere,  and  with 
fbom  you  must  be  sincere.  There  arc  no**®  bar- 
nm  or  strains  between  those  who  truly  understand 
•nh  other.  There  is  complete  understanding,  al- 
telegraphic  connection,  between  mind  and 
nind.  A  test  of  true  and  genuine  friendship  is 
M  two  friends  may  sit**®  together  or  walk  together 
•  perfect  silence  if  they  feel  so  inclined,  and  find 
lippinfsi  in  being  together,**"  without  wearying  of 
oot  another's  company. 

Friends  should  have  much  in  common,  and  there 
"iw  be  mutual'®"®  growth.  They  should  share 
ad  enjoy  many  of  the  same  hobbies  and  interests. 
!Twe  must  be  fellowship  in  the'®*®  deepest  things 
^  ibe  soul. 

Many  people  arc  bankrupt  in  friendships.  They 


A  varitty  of  attractive  dcaigna — priced  aa  low 
M  it  it  aafa  (or  yon  to  pay. 

Free  tamplet  for  thr  atkimf 

MARTIN’S  DIPLOMA  CO. 

17  Snmnier  St.,  Boaton,  Mate. 


have  not  learned  how  to  guard  against  and  pre¬ 
vent'®*®  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most  priceless  posses¬ 
sions  of  earth — friendship.  They  do  not  know  the 
possibilities  of'®*®  happiness  and  joy  that  come  from 
having  a  friend  and  being  a  friend — and  the  latter 
is  just  as  important  as  the'®*®  former.  .As  a  rule, 
friends  are  not  lost  by  some  great  calamity,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  are  lost"®"  bv  little  leaks— - 
selfishness,  jealousy,  envy,  and  lack  of  consideration 
of  others.  If  we  kept  all  the"*®  friends  we  made 
from  early  childhood,  we  should  be  rich  in  friend¬ 
ships  in  our  ohl  age.  Instead,  many  (leoplc  arc  as 
lonely"*®  as  a  homeless  pilgrim.  We  lose  manv 
friends  because  of  a  lack  of  common  interests;  we 
grow  away  from"*®  others;  we  forget  many;  we 
lose  some  through  neglect;  we  kill  the  love  of  some 
through  our  own  selfishness;  we  lose  others"’®  be¬ 
cause  we  arc  too  proud  ever  to  own  that  we  are 
wrong  and  to  offer  an  a|X)logy.  We  f.iil  many'*®® 
times  to  show  appreciation  either  bv  lixik  or  word 
for  kindnesses  shown  us  by  a  friend.  But  these  two 
things  we'**®  should  never  forget:  broken  friend¬ 
ships,  like  broken  china,  may  be  soldered  together 
again,  but  they  will  never'**®  be  as  sound  as  before, 
and  we  can  never  replace  a  frienil  that  we  lose 
because  no  two  people  are  alike.'**® 

Stevenson  said,  “5*o  long  as  we  love,  we  serve; 
so  long  as  we  are  loved  by  others,  I  would  almost 
say  that  we  arc'**®  inilispensable,  and  no  man  is 
useless  while  he  has  a  friend."  (12*)!) 


Increased  Returns 

The  man  who  puts  ten  thousand  dollars  addi¬ 
tional  capital  into  an  established  business  is  pretty 
certain*®  of  increased  returns;  and  in  the  same  way 
the  man  who  puts  additional  capital  into  his  brains — 
information,*®  well-directed  thought,  and  study  «>f 
possibilities — will  as  surely,  yes,  more  surely  get  in¬ 
creased  returns.*"  There  is  no  capital  and  no  in¬ 
crease  of  capital  safer  and  surer  than  that.  (76) 


Actual  Business  Letters 

From  thr  winnint  trit  submitted  in  the  last  (Irett 
yrms  l.ettrr  Contest  by  Catherine  Zihe,  Marion,  Indi¬ 
ana;  and  Ruth  Tkorman,  Detroit,  Mirhifan 

Mr.  O.  M.  Jones 
4200  I.ake  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Dear  Sir: 

In  looking  over  the  books*®  this  morning,  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  your  bill  for  grxxls  delivered  in  November. 
1935,  has  not  been*®  paid.  According  to  our 
records,  your  account  is  now  more  than  a  year  past 
due. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to*®  carry  this  account 
longer,  and  we  must  ask  that  you  arrange  to  settle 
it  in  full  within  five  days  of  the  receipt*®  of  this 
letter. 

Your  failure  to  take  care  of  the  account  within 
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ihit  time  will  make  it  necessary  for  us***  to  put 
it  in  the  hands  of  our  collection  agency. 

Very  truly.  (113) 


“Whenever  he  barks,"  replied  the  caretaker,  *?; 
out  batting  an  eye.  (59) 

Auto-Suggcation 


Mrs.  Robert  Browning 
567  Walnut  Street 
Bay  City,  Michigan 
Dear  Mrs.  Browning: 

We***  have  written  you  several  times  in  regard  to 
your  past  due  account,  but  have  not  as  yet  received 
your  remittance***  or  any  reply  giving  reasons  for 
refusal  to  pay. 

On  December  1  we  sent  you  a  bill  for  the  amount*** 
of  $57.63,  under  our  usual  terms  2/10,  n/30.  When 
no  notice***  was  paid  to  our  statement,  we  wrote  you 
on  January  15,  thinking  you  had  overlooked  the 
matter.  Again"***  on  February  I  and  February  15 
we  reminded  you  of  your  past  due  bill.  Then,  re¬ 
ceiving’***  no  reply,  a  draft  covering  the  amount 
of  your  account  was  drawn  upon  you  March  1. 
The  bank  reports  that  you'***  have  refused  to  make 
payment. 

We  feel  that  we  have  not  been  too  insistent  in 
our  requests  for  payment,  and  that  in'*®  view  of 
the  time  already  granted  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  further  extension. 

If  we  have'*®  failed  to  do  our  part,  please  let 
us  know  immedutely  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  make 
any  adjustment  necessary.*®®  If  the  purchase  was 
satisfactory  (and  we  take  it  that  it  was,  since  no 
complaint  has  come  in  from  you)'*®  we  shall  ap¬ 
preciate  your  honoring  the  draft  at  once. 

Very  truly  yours,  (234) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

Why  Not? 

Small  Girl  (to  seven-year-M  boy  friend):  “Oh, 

1  think  you’re  lots  better-looking  than  your  daddy. 

Boy  (true  child  of  the  motor*’'  era):  Well,  I 
ought  to  be — I'm  a  later  model.  (30) 

Between  '’Punsters” 

“What  a  sad-IrKiking  library." 

“Why — because  it  has  panes  in  the  windows?” 

“No,  because  the  books  are  in  tiers.”  (19) 

All  She  Cared  About 

Porter:  This  train  goes  to  Buffalo  and  points  East. 

Old  l.ady:  Well,  1  want  a  train  that  goes  to  Pitts 
burgh  and  1  don't*®  care  which  way  it  points.  (24) 

Believe  It  or  Not! 

An  old-fashioned  stone  dog  still  graces  an  estate- 
near  Hyde  Park,  home  of  President  Roosevelt.  A 
visitor  saw  the*®  caretaker  carefully  polishing  and 
cleaning  the  animal  and  thought  to  have  some  fun 
at  his  expense. 

"How  often*®  do  you  feed  that  dog?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 


Bill:  What  do  you  call  a  man  who  drives  an  i.- 
mobile  ? 

Manny:  It  depends  on  how  close  he  coma  : 
me.  (19) 

Poor  Old  Prof! 

The  absent-minded  professor  returned  home  n 
evening,  anti,  after  ringing  his  front  door  bell  :> 
some  time  to  no*®  effect,  heard  the  maid's  i  .• 
from  the  second-story  window. 

“The  professor  is  not  in.” 

"All  right,"  quietly  answered*®  the  professor,  .■ 
call  again.”  And  he  hobbled  down  the  steps.  ()1)| 


•  L.  M.  Ht/f'. 

newly  elected  pro’ 
dent  of  the  N.uioiu 
Cxymmercial  Tea,: 
ers  Federation,  died 
suddenly  Februan 
21.  The  sad  nw 
of  his  death  ua 
received  hy  wire  r- 
this  magazine 
on  the  press,  hener 
we  can  not  j;: ' 
complete  details. 

Mr.  Hazen  was  head  of  the  comtnertiai 
department  of  the  Shaw  High  School,  Ear 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
Octroit,  Michigan,  when  it  was  first  cstai- 
lished.  He  later  served  on  the  faculty  k 
the  Northwestern  High  School  and  was  hca 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Souti- 
eastern  High  School,  Detroit. 

He  was  a  past  president  of  commcrcii 
teacher  organizations  in  both  Detroit  an 
Fast  Cleveland. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Natiotu 
Commercial  Teachers  Federation,  held 
C'leveland,  December  28-31,  Mr.  Hazen  wj 
elected  president  of  the  association  in  recoc 
nition  of  his  valuable  services  not  only  » 
that  association  but  to  commercial  educatk* 
in  general. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to  iB 
members  of  his  family. 


L.  M.  Haifn 
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"We  hardly  fiPid  any  person  of  good  sense  sat  e  those  who 
agree  with  us.  .  .  — La  Rochefoucauld 


/F  YOU  were  to  ask  genial  George 
Rector,  the  restaurateur  of  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue  fame,  for  the  recipe  of  any  one  of  his 
delicious  dishes,  he  would  probably  smile 
and  say  to  you  that  he  couldn’t  tell  you 
exactly  how  much  of  this  or  that  ingredi¬ 
ent  he  uses  and  then  he  would  add,  “I 
just  go  by  guess  and  by  golly.” 

No  teacher  can  be  a  success  and  fol¬ 
low  to  the  letter  any  standard  recipe.  Fit- 
may  start  with  one,  but  as  he  becomes 
more  exjierienced  he  finds  that  he  has  to 
add  another  pinch  of  salt  for  John,  not 
quite  St)  much  sugar  for  Mary — sympathy, 
and  understanding,  heajicd  up  and  run¬ 
ning  over;  textbtK)k  subject  matter  in 
moderation. 

This  is  why  it  is  so  hard  to  put  in  writ¬ 
ing  the  answer  to  the  question,  “Flow 
do  I  teach?”  The  wise  teacher  teaches 
as  George  Rector  cooks — “by  guess  and 
by  golly;- 

Something  I  Didn*t  Have 

•From  the  size  of  the  incoming  BEW 
mail  bags,  the  reader  interest  in  the  BEW 
is  at  a  high  pitch.  Many  of  our  corre¬ 
spondents  are  not  satisfied  to  use  the  regu¬ 
lar  mail  channels.  They  send  their  let¬ 
ters  hy  air  and  s()ecial  delivery. 

When  wc  received  our  first  air-mail, 
special-delivery  subscription  to  the  BEW, 
we  immediately  sent  the  envelope  and  all 
supporting  papers  to  Ripley  for  his  “Be¬ 
lieve  It  or  Not”  collection!  That  was 
two  years  ago.  Believe  it  or  not,  hardly 
a  day  passes  without  bringing  us  new 


subscriptions  by  air  or  by  wire.  They  still 
give  us  a  thrill,  but  we  enjoy  even  more 
the  comments  on  the  articles  and  the 
helpful  suggestions  for  improving  the 
BEW. 

Wc  have  said  all  this  merely  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  announcement  that 
beginning  with  the  April  issue  wc  arc 
going  to  publish  a  page  or  two  of  letters 
from  our  readers  each  month;  so  in  the 
future  when  writing  us  if  you  do  not  wish 
to  be  quoted  in  the  columns  of  the  BEW, 
wc  hope  you  will  be  very  careful  to  say 
so  in  a  postscript  to  your  letter. 

Flere  is  the  type  of  letter  wc  like  to  pub¬ 
lish.  It  was  sent  to  Miss  Florence  Ulrich 
of  the  Gregg  Writer,  our  sister  magazine, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a  gold 
medal  in  the  Shorthand  Teacher’s  Medal 
Test.  After  you  read  it,  wc  will  tell  you 
why  it  aroused  our  special  interest. 

My  dear  Miss  Ulrich;  Let  me  express  my 
thanks  for  the  very  attractive  gold  medal 
which  has  reached  me  safely.  I  think  it  is 
quite  a  trophy  to  possess  and  something  to 
be  proud  of.  ^ 

Miss  Hemphill  and  I  derived  a  lot  of  fun 
out  of  writing  our  specimens,  and  I  expect, 
also,  a  lot  of  good. 

Miss  Hemphill  really  deserves  the  credit, 
for  I  probably  would  never  have  taken  the 
time  to  write  a  copy  to  send  in  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  I  couldn’t  sit  back  and 
sec  a  new  teacher  earn  something  that  I 
didn’t  have. 

Best  wishes  to  you  and  the  Business  F-du- 
cATioN  World. 

Martha  Grant 

Ontral  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
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/  couldn’t  sit  hac\  and  see  a  new  teacher 
earn  something  that  I  didn’t  have.  That’s 
the  sentence  that  caused  us  to  reread  the 
third  paragraph  of  Miss  Grant’s  letter  and 
to  want  to  pass  it  on  to  you. 

People  Are  Pathetic  That  Way 

•  The  nk;ht  before  the  presidential  elec¬ 
tion  we  read  in  Westbrook  Pegler’s  col¬ 
umn  in  the  New  York  World-Telegram: 

It  is  a  calming  experience  to  step  from  the 
excited  midst  of  people  who  believe  cam¬ 
paign  speeches  and  propaganda  to  the  quiet 
emnpany  of  practical  |x>liticians,  press  agents, 
and  speech-writers  in  a  national  headquar¬ 
ters  on  the  eve  of  a  great  election. 

Outside,  everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
the  citizens  are  upset,  angry,  and  apprehen¬ 
sive,  and  even  city-broke  people,  who  like  to 
consider  themselves  too  wise  for  ballyhoo, 
find  themselves  believing  the  most  fantastic 
foolishness  manufactured  for  the  sucker 
trade. 

Inside,  the  clickety<lick  of  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  machines  is  heard,  and  the  low  tinkle 
of  telephone  bells.  Tired,  bored  men  drift 
from  room  to  room  with  telegrams  and 
press  handouts. 

Peo{^e  are  ptathetic  that  way,  and  it  seems 
a  shame  to  whip  them  into  an  emotional 
lather  and  start  feuds  and  hatreds  among 
them  deliberately.  But  the  pros  arc  quite 
calm,  like  the  stage  hands  shaking  the 
thunder  sheet  and  cranking  the  wind  ma¬ 
chine  in  an  oldtime  melodrama. 

Is  there  a  reality  behind  the  scenes  in 
business  that  we  wot  riot  of,  and  arc  we 
and  our  pupils  “pathetic  that  way,’’  be¬ 
lieving  and  teaching  and  learning  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  the  customs  and 
procedures  and  standards  of  the  “profes¬ 
sional’’  business  man? 

It  is  very  easy  for  us  at  times  to  feel 
that  we  arc  but  puppets  being  pulled  about 
by  strings  manipulated  by  business  pro¬ 
fessionals.  How  helpless  we  feel  as  we 


train  stenographers,  bookkeepers,  sales 
clerks,  when  we  know  that  these  skills  are 
but  tools — to  hammer  out  a  business  life. 
Where’s  the  material  for  that  life?  Look 
at  your  business  course  of  study.  Where’s 
the  meat  upon  which  your  students  are 
to  feed  and  grow  strong? 

You  Are  Cordially  Invited  to 
Contribute  to  a  New  Page 

•  Exasperations — Miss  M.  Emily  Green¬ 
away,  who  won  first  prize  in  the  Business 
Education  World  essay  contest,  dropped  in 
to  see  us  the  other  day  and  reported  that  her 
class  of  incoming  sophomores  insisted  on  call¬ 
ing  her  “Hey,  Miss!’’  until  she  calmed  them 
down  and  spelled  the  name  very  carefully— 
“G-r-e-e-n-a-w-a-y.”  Then  they  called  her 
“Miss  Away!” 

Here  is  a  golden  opportunity  to  get  some 
of  your  pet  peeves  and  exasperations  off  your 
chest.  We’d  like  to  laugh  with  you. 

Classroom  Boners — If  your  commercial 
students  never  make  them,  they  arc  prodi¬ 
gies,  indeed.  But  if  they  arc  only  human, 
won’t  you  tell  us  about  the  funny  things 
that  happen? 

Away  Back  When — Commercial  cdua- 
tion  has  progressed  so  fast  in  so  few  yc?rs 
that  even  the  youngest  of  us  can  remember 
“Away  Back  When”  commercial  instruction 
was  conducted  less  efficiently  than  it  is  now. 
We’d  like  contributions  for  “Away  Back 
When”  .  .  .  For  instance,  we  knew  a  teacher 
just  a  few  years  ago  who,  in  one  period,  had 
to  conduct  a  bookkeeping  class,  supervise 
twenty  beginning  typists  through  a  plate- 
glass  window,  and  take  the  blame  for  the 
noise  in  the  biology  study  room  next  door! 
Her  students  turned  out  all  right,  tcx). 

Will  You  Help  Us  With  This  New  Fe.a- 
TURE?  It  will  be  confined  to  one  page,  so 
contributions  should  be  kept  under  100 
words,  if  possible. 

Address  your  Exasperations,  Classroom 
Boners,  and  Away  Back  When  to  Dorothy 
Johnson,  The  Business  Education  World, 
270  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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